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INTRODUCTION 


In the writing of prose narrative describing actual 
experience the mdividuahty of the author is no less 
important than in the writing of fiction or the im- 
aginative essay. “ Adventure is the man ” may be as 
true as “ style is the man.” A simple test of this 
would be to imagine each of the individual adventures 
contained in this collection as described by other 
writers, no less skilled , the result might be excellent 
history or biography, but the style of the writing could 
not be exactly fitted both to the man and the matter 
as It is bound to be in the case of a personal record 
Men reveal themselves m the kind of adventure they 
seek, and the sentences they write are as typical of 
them as are the steps they took to attain their objects 
Exploration in Tibet and Excavation in Luxor are 
both undertakings carried out with a common object 
— the aim of both is to add to human knowledge of 
cultures or ways of living. Yet it is impossible to read 
the pages of Sven Hedin’s story of lifelong caravanning 
in the Tibetan plains, or of Howard Carter’s de- 
scription of the finding of the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, 
without realising that Hedin would have been bored 
with the valley of the Kings, and that Garter would 
have found the caravan journeys an intolerable trial 
to his patience Both react to what secretly thrills 
them. To the boyish, active spirit of the Swedish 
explorer the jmgle of the caravanserai as it winds its 
way through the almost impassable passes of a for- 
bidden land IS as essential to the adventure as are the 
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scientific discoveries to be made in regions where the 
dead are no less sacred than they were in ancient 
Egypt To Garter, on the other hand, the very 
monotony of the quest is part of its charm He revels 
in the daily task of digging in the dull earth for treasure 
that may not after all be there ; the suspense and 
anxiety, the seven years’ pursuit of a single aim, are to 
him as attractive as is the magnificent circus-parade to 
Sven Hedm Both are magicians, the one glorying 
in a succession of transformation scenes in which all is 
shown and wonder piled on wonder, the other de- 
lighting in the simplicity of the conjuror’s table, 
living for the moment when out of the darkness of the 
hat he is able to produce the unexpected rabbit 

The men and women who move about m the 
strange places of the earth make them stranger still by 
the force of character that reveals to them what is in 
themselves as well as the mysteries they explore Dr. 
Beebe, seated in his Bathysphere and looking out 
on a dark blue world at the bottom of the sea 
never before seen, conveys to you not merely the 
impression of a new world discovered but of a new 
Dr Beebe, sweating with physical strain and wonder 
and apprehension And what a showman he is, re- 
minding you at preasely the right moment, with the 
skill of a Lord George Sanger, of the exact dimensions 
of his steel globe and the chances of its thin sides 
collapsing under the terrific impact of unthinkable 
pressures of water ' 

In a variety of different ways these adventurers 
make us familiar with the seenungly unfriendly forces 
here and there, in a world which is growing old while 
we are still groping our way to scrape its lowest depths 
or puzzling and gasping up the trail to its highest 
point Theirs is the gift to make homely the infinitude 
of lonely stars and to place a warm human brazier 
where for untold generations there was only the icy 
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coldness of the unknown Who can read Scott’s 
diary without feeling, with a sad embarrassment, that 
he knows almost by heart that tragic trail from the 
summit of the South Pole to the base that was never 
reached ^ It is a record which, fall the snow again 
and again, cannot be obliterated “ This way they 
passed,” and whoever passes that way again treads not 
virgin ground but over the points where Evans 
stumbled for the last time and Oates sought in a 
blinding blizzard the last blessing he could bestow 
upon himself and his comrades 

Quest does not always imply the kind of conquest 
that can be staked out as a claim ; it is sometimes an 
experience of the spirit, which knows no distinction 
between success and failure, which is an enrichment 
of universal consciousness Supposing every conceiv- 
able corner of this globe discovered, explored, mapped 
there is still the reaction of the poet or scholar who 
sets out to correct impressions, or to create where 
others merely observed What strange, revealing 
work might not have been written by Charles Doughty, 
of a journey from Glapham Junction to Balham ^ His 
Travels in Arabia Deserta is a record of spiritual ex- 
perience first and foremost, the work of a traveller 
saturated in ideas which he weaves into the fabric of 
the visible world Chance or inexplicable impulse 
led him to the Orient , but the undercurrent of wisdom 
that makes his book one of the greatest written was 
already in him, ready to flow out 
Apart from their arrangement under convenient 
headings no attempt has been made to preserve 
chronological order in these accounts of personal ad- 
venture. The aim has been to illustrate by as great a 
vanety as possible the effect of experience upon human 
character, and to select records which make memor- 
able the personalities concerned as well as their ex- 
periences. Here is a company of human beings who 
xui 
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might appear odd when assembled on one stage to 
take the curtain , but as a “ single turn ” each one 
has been superb m his or her way Nor is there 
wanting a thread of purpose to unite them , foi none 
of them have been content to see the universe with 
everyday eyes, but rather by their enterprises and 
adventures have they proved that human hfe is some- 
thing still in the thioes of creation Sven Hedin 
flogging his almost dead horses to reach the cify of the 
sacred dead, Sir Alan Cobham leaping from crag tr 
crag m space and time like a cosmic antelope 
Kronfeld gliding over the earth like a bird trying out 
Its wings, Desnond Young racking his brain to re 
deem what the sea has claimed, Churchill revelhng u 
war for its own sake and Nevinson wondering wh 
such a phenomenon as war evists, Kingsley Fairbndgi 
seeing the pale faces of London slum children in 
flash of Rhodesian sunlight, J B S Haldane shuttihi 
himself up, like a jnck-in-the-box, in a poison-fillei 
chamber, Geoigc Lansbuty agitating for what th 
woild now realises to be uoimal human rights, W H 
Davies tiamping Engl md on one foot and with unsung 
songs in his almost broken heart, and Helen KeUei 
seeing more light in the enforced darkness of hei 
world than most people too used to what eyesight 
shows them, have all m tlieir ways busily demon- 
stiated the fact of human piogress, and also the fact 
that human progress is not so much a steady, unified 
march forward as an eternal adjustment of arrean 
The pioneers with their long overdue messages ai 
rather breathless overtakers of humanity’s past tbs 
gropers into the future 

Nor must be forgotten, or belittled, the lighter sic -s 
of human enterprise, and those spectacular perform t 
ances which may be rehearsals for the greater adven ^ 
tures The coolness and wit of Lord George Sangc ^ 
in a crisis, the courage and impudence of George f 
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Carpentier in hitting one certainly not his own size, 
and hitting him down, the ingenuity and nerve of 
Major Dugmore in “ shooting ” lions ith a cine- 
matograph camera, A G Street writing his name 
with a plough on a strip of land m far-flung Manitoba, 
and young Robinson setting out to cross the Pacific in 
a lo-ton yacht, are all aspects of the same theme, and 
their big moments different vibrations in the eternal 
pulse • E. V. O. 
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TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY 




THE FINDING OF THE TOMB OF 
TUT-ANKH-AMEN 

This was to be our final season in The Valley. 
Six full seasons we had excavated there, and season 
after season, had drawn a blank ; we had worked for 
months at a stretch and found nothing, and only an 
excavator knows how desperately depressing that can 
be , we had almost made up our minds that we were 
beaten, and were preparing to leave The Valley and 
try our luck elsewheie , and then — hardly had we set 
hoe to ground in our last despairing effort than we 
made a discovery that far exceeded our wildest dreams. 
Surely, never before m the whole history of excava- 
tion has a full digging season been compressed within 
the space of five days. 

Let me ti-y and tell the story of it all. It will not 
be easy, for the diamatic suddenness of the initial 
discovery left me in a dazed condition, and the months 
that have folloiNcd have been so crowded with in- 
cident that I have hardly had time to think Setting 
it dowm on paper will perhaps give me a chance to 
realise what has happened and all that it means 

I arrived in Luxor on October 28th, and by Novem- 
ber 1st I had enrolled my workmen and was ready 
to begin Our former excavations had stopped short 
at the north-east corner of the tomb of Rameses VI, 
and from this point, I started trenching southwards 
In this area there were a number of roughly con- 
structed workmen’s huts, used probably by the 
labourers in the tomb of Rameses. These huts, 
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built above three feet above bedrock, covered the 
whole area in front of the Ramesside tomb, and con- 
tinued in a southerly direction to join up with a 
similar group of huts on the opposite side of The 
Valley, discoveied by Davis ^ in connection with his 
work on the Akh-en-Aten cache By the evening of 
November 3rd, we had laid bare a sufficient number 
of these huts for expeiimental purposes, so, after we 
had planned and noted them, they were removed, 
and we were ready to clear away the three feet of 
soil that lay beneath them. 

Hardly had I arrived on the work next morning 
(November 4th) than the unusual silence, due to the 
stoppage of tiie w'ork, made me realise that something 
out of the ordinary had happened I was greeted 
by the announcement that a step cut in the rock had 
been discovered underneath the veiy first hut to be 
attacked. This seemed too good to be true, but a 
short amount of extra clearing revealed the fact that 
we were actually in the entrance of a steep cut in the 
rock, some thirteen feet below the entrance to the 
tomb of Rameses VI, and a similar depth from the 
present dead level of The Valley. The manner of 
cutting was that of the sunken stairway entrance so 
common in The Valley, and I almost dared to hope 
that we had found our tomb at last Work continued 
feverishly throughout the w'hole of that day, and the 
morning of the next, but it was not until the after- 
noon of November 5 th that we succeeded in clearing 
away the masses of rubbish that overlay the cut, and 
were able to demarcate the upper edges of the stair- 
way on all Its four sides. 

It was clear by now beyond any question that we 
actually had before us the entrance to a tomb, but 
doubts, born of previous disappointments, persisted 
in creeping in. There was always the horrible possi- 
^ American excavator who preceded Carter. 
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THE TOMB OF TUT-ANKH-AMEN 

bility suggested by our experience in the Thothmes III 
Valley, that the tomb was an unfinished one, never 
completed and never used , if it had been finished 
there was the depiessing probability that it had been 
completely plundered in ancient times On the other 
hand, there was just a chance of an untouched or only 
partially plundered tomb, and it was with ill-sup- 
pressed excitement that I watched the descending 
steps of the staircase, as one by one they came to 
light The cutting was excavated in the side of a 
small hillock, and, as the work progressed, its western 
edge receded under the slope of the rock until it was, 
first paitially, and then completely, roofed in, and 
became a passage, ten feet high by six feet wide 
Work progressed more rapidly now , step succeeded 
step, and at the level of the twelfth, towards sunset, 
there was disclosed the upper part of a doorway, 
blocked, plastered, and sealed 

A sealed dooiway — it was actually true, then ' 
Our years of patient labour were to be rewarded 
after all, and I think my first feeling was one of con- 
gratulation that my faith in The Valley had not been 
unjustified With excitement growing to fever-heat, 
I searched the seal impressions on the door for 
evidence of the identity of the owner, but could find 
no name , the only decipherable ones were those of 
the well-known royal necropolis seal ; the jackal and 
nine captives Two facts, however, were clear , first, 
the employment of this royal seal was certain evidence 
that the tomb had been constructed for a person of 
very high standing ; and second, the fact that the 
sealed door was entirely screened from above by 
workmen’s huts of the Twentieth Dynasty was clear 
proof that at least from that date it had never been 
entered. With that, for the moment, I had to be 
content 

While examining the seals I noticed, at the top of 
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the doorway, \vhere some of the plaster had fallen 
away, a heavy wooden lintel Under this, to assure 
myself of the method by which the doorway had been 
blocked, I made a small peephole, just large enough 
to insert an elect! ic toich, and discovered that the 
passage beyond the door was filled completely from 
floor to ceiling with stones and rubble — additional 
proof this of the care with which the tomb had been 
protected 

It was a thrilling moment for an excavator Alone, 
save for my native workmen, I found myself, after 
years of compaiatively unproductive labour, on the 
threshold of what might prove to be a magnificent 
discovery Anything, literally anything, might he 
beyond that passage, and it needed all my self-control 
to keep from breaking down the doorway, and investi- 
gating then and there 

One thing puzzled me, and that was the smallness 
of the opening in comparison with the ordinary 
Valley tombs The design was certainly of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty Could it be the tomb of a 
noble buried here by royal consent ^ Was it a royal 
cache, a hiding-place to which a mummyand its equip- 
ment had been removed for safety ^ Or w'as it 
actually the tomb of the king for whom I had spent 
so many years m search ? 

Once more I exammed the seal impressions for a 
clue, but on the part of the door so far laid bare only 
those of the royal necropolis seal already mentioned 
were clear enough to read Had I but known that a 
few inches lower down there was a perfectly clear and 
distinct impression of the seal of Tut-Ankh-Amen, the 
king I most desired to find, I would have cleared on, 
had a much better night’s rest in consequence, and 
saved myself nearly three weeks of uncertainty. It 
was late, however, and darkness was already upon us. 
With some reluctance I re-closed the small hole I 
6 
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had made, filled in our excavation for protection 
during the night, selected the most trustworthy of 
my workmen — themselves almost as excited as I was 
— to watch all night above the tomb, and so home by 
moonlight, iiding down The Valley. 

November 26th was the day of days, the most 
wonderful that I have ever lived through, and 
certainly one whose like I never hope to see again. 
Throughout the morning the work of clearing con- 
tinued, slowly perforce, on account of the delicate 
objects that were mixed with the filling. Then, in 
the middle of the afternoon thirty feet down from the 
outer door, we came to a second sealed door, almost 
an exact replica of the first The seal impressions 
in this case were less distinct, but still recognisable 
as those of Tut-ankh-Amen and of the royal necro- 
polis Here again the signs of opening and re-closing 
were cleaily marked upon the plaster We were 
firmly convinced by this time that it was a cache that 
we were about to open, and not a tomb The 
arrangement of stairway, entrance passage and doors 
reminded us very foicibly of the cache of Akh-en- 
Aten and Tyi material found m the very near vicinity 
of the present excavation by Davis, and the fact that 
Tut-ankh-Amen’s seals occurred there likewise seemed 
almost certain proofs that we were right in our con- 
jecture We were soon to know. There lay the 
sealed doorway, and behind it was the answer to our 
question 

Slowly, desperately slowly it seemed to us as we 
watched, the remains of passage debris that encum- 
bered the lower part of the doorway were removed, 
until at last we had the whole door clear before us. 
The decisive moment had arrived With trembling 
hands I made a tiny breach in the upper left hand 
corner. Darkness and blank space, as far as an iron 
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testing-rod could reach, sho\ved that whatever lay 
beyond was empty, and not filled like the passage 
we had just cleared Candle tests were applied as a 
precaution against possible foul gases, and then, 
widening the hole a little, I inserted the candle and 
peeied in. Lord Carnarvon, Lady Evelyn, and Callen- 
der standing anxiously beside me to hear the verdict 
At first I could see nothing, the hot air escaping from 
the chamber causing the candle flame to flicker, but 
presently, as my eyes grew accustomed to the light, 
details of the loom within emerged slowly from the 
mist, strange animals, statues, and gold — everywhere 
the glint of gold For the moment — an eternity it 
must have seemed to the others standing by — I was 
stiuck dumb with amazement, and when I.ord Car- 
narvon, unable to bear the suspense any longer, 
inquiied anxiously, “ Can you see anything ? ” it 
was all I could do to get out the woids, “ Yes, wonder- 
ful things ” Then, widenmg the hole a little further, 
so that we could both see, w e msei ted an electric torch 
I suppose most excavators would confess to a feeling 
of ai\e — embarrassment almost — when they break 
into a chamber closed and sealed by pious hands so 
manv centuries ago For the moment, time as a 
factor m human life has lost its meaning Three 
thousand, four thousand years maybe, have passed 
and gone since human feet last trod the floor on which 
you stand, and jet, as you note signs of recent life 
around you — the half filled bowl of mortar for the 
door, the blackened lamp, the finger-mark upon the 
freshly painted suiface, the farewell garland dropped 
upon the threshold — you feel it might have been but 
yesterday The very air you breathe, unchanged 
throughout the centuries, you share wnth those who 
laid the mummy to its rest. Time is annihilated by 
little intimate details such as these, and you feel an 
intruder 
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That IS perhaps the first and dominant sensation, 
but others follow thick and fast — the exhilaration of 
discovery, the fever of suspense, the almost over- 
mastering impulse, born of curiosity, to break down 
seals and lift the lids of boxes, the thought — puie joy 
to the investigator — that you are about to add a page 
to history, or solve some problem of research, the 
strained expectancy — why not confess it ^ — of the 
treasure-seeker Did these thoughts actually pass 
through our minds, or have I imagined them since ^ 
I cannot tell It was the discovery that my memory 
was blank, and not the mere desire for dramatic 
effect, that occasioned this digression 

Suicly never before in the whole history of excava- 
tion had such an amazing sight been seen as the light 
of our torch revealed to us Imagine how the objects 
appeared to us as we looked down upon them from 
our spy-hole in the blocked door-way, casting the 
beam of light from our toich — the first light that had 
pierced the darkness of the chamber for three thousand 
years — from one group of objects to another, in a vain 
attempt to interpret the tieasure that lay before us 
The effect was bewildering, overwhelming I suppose 
we had never formulated exactly m our minds just 
what we had expected or hoped to see, but certainly 
we had never dreamed of anything like this, a room- 
ful, a whole museumful it seemed — of objects, some 
familiar, but some the like of which we had never seen, 
piled one upon the other in seemingly endless pro- 
fusion 

Gradually the scene grew clearer, and we could 
pick out individual objects First, right opposite to 
us — we had been conscious of them all the while — 
were three great gilt couches, their sides carved m the 
form of monstrous animals, curiously attenuated in 
body, as they had to be to serve this purpose, but with 
heads of startling realism Uncanny beasts enough 
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to look upon at any time seen as we saw them, their 
brilliant gilded sui faces picked out of the darkness by 
our electric torch, as though by limelight, their heads 
throwing grotesque distorted shadoi\s on the wall 
behind them, they -were almost tenifymg Next, on 
the right, t\\ o statues caught and held our attention , 
two hfe-sized figures of a king in black, facing each 
other like sentinels, gold kilted, gold sandalled, armed 
with mace and staff, the piotective sacred cobl'a upon 
their foieheads 

These were the dominant objects that caught the 
eye at fiist Betw'een them, around them, piled on 
top of them, there w'ere countless otheis — exquisitely 
painted and inlaid caskets, alabaster vases, some 
beautifully carved in opcnwoik designs ; strange 
black shinies, from the open door of one a great gilt 
snake peeping out , bouquets of flowers or leaves , 
beds , chairs beautifully caived , a golden inlaid 
throne , a heap of cuiious white ovifoim boxes , 
staves of all shapes and designs , beneath our e> es, on 
the veiy threshold of the chambei, a beautiful loti- 
form cup of translucent alabastei ; on the left a 
confused pile of overturned chariots glistening with 
gold and inlay , and peeping from behind them 
another portrait of the king 

Such w’eie some of the objects that lay before us 
Whether we noted them all at the time I cannot say 
for certain, as our minds were in much too excited 
and confused a state to register accurately Presently 
It dawned upon our bewildered brains that in all this 
medley of objects before us there was no coflin or 
trace of mummy, and the much-debated question of 
tomb or cache began to intrigue us afresh With this 
question in view we re-excimined the scene before us, 
and noticed for the first tune that between the two 
black sentinel statues on the right there was another 
sealed doorway The explanation gradually dawned 
10 
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upon us. We were but on the threshold of our dis- 
covery What we saw was merely the ante-chamber. 
Behind the guaided doois there would be other 
chambers, possibly a succession of them, and in one 
of them beyond any shadow of doubt, in all his mag- 
nificent panoply of death, we should find the Pharaoh 
lying Howard Carter 


A CARAVAN JOURNEY THROUGH 
UNEXPLORED TIBET 

One of the most adventurous stories commences 
now , for I now pass the winter days m northern 
Tibet In the night of December 3 the thermometer 
fell to - 10 1°. Next morning all the baggage was 
packed up and carried down the valley to Shy ok by 
coolies Two fellows, as strong as beats, carried my 
two tent-boxes The animals earned only their new 
saddles One group after anothei matched off, and 
at last I remained alone Then I shook hands with 
my faithful companion, Robeil, thanked him for his 
invaluable services, his honesty, his courage and his 
patience , took leave also of most of the otheis v\ho 
had followed me so far , mounted into my new Ladak 
saddle on my tiusty white, and rode down to the 
Shyok valley with Anmar Ju I was the last lemain- 
mg of the original caiavan, and was surrounded by 
men who were complete stiangeis to me, but I was 
also strange to them, and they had no suspicion of the 
foolhardy adventures I mtended to lead them into 
The wind, however, was the same, and the same stars 
would twinkle in the sky during the cold silent nights 
in Tibet So I should not be quite alone 

It is little more than 6 miles to Shyok, and yet this 
short distance took almost eight hours We had to 
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cross the river six times, which just below the village 
of Drugub has cut a deep narrow passage between 
rocks of granite and gneiss The first crossing was 
easy, for there the river had been frozen over in the 
night and, though the ice cracked, we passed over by 
a path streivn with sand At the second passage the 
river was open but broad and shallow, and the ice 
belts on both sides had been strewn with sand The 
third, viheie we had to cross over again to tlie right 
bank, was very awkward, because ice belts suddenly 
ending in the middle were flooded in consequence of a 
damming up of the ice lower down They could not 
theiefoie be strewn with sand, and w e had to be careful 
lest we should fall out of the saddle when the horses 
set their feet down m the water 3 feet deep It is 
little more agreeable w'hen they jump up on the oppo- 
site edge, and their hoofs slide about before they can 
get a firm foothold on the smooth ice. 

Worse awaited us at the fourth and the fifth 
crossing , while, at the sixth, the baggage had to be 
carried over the w ater by stark-naked men who tried 
with staves in their hands to keep their equilibrium 
among the treacherous rounded stones m the river- 
bed An elderly man w’as seized with cramp when he 
was half-way across and could not move a step Two 
bold youths jumped into the w'ater and dragged him 
to land Two mules, w'hich could not be induced by 
coaxing or scolding to enter the water, were tugged 
over w'lth a rope I had a guide before my horse, 
which was wet half-way up the saddle, so that I had 
to tuck up my legs as high as possible and in this 
position It was very difficult to keep my balance, as 
the horse made unexpected jumps among the blocks 
The men raised such a loud hurrah that the mountains 
rangagamwheni was over the last ford with a whole skin 

Then we rode in the twilight up and down hill, and 
It was pitch-dark before a welcome blazing fire showed 
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us that we were near the village of Shyok We 
gathered lound it as we came up, and delighted in its 
radiating heat I could not help consoling myseL 
with the thought that, if any pursueis folloived me up 
from the English side, they would at any rate get a 
cold bath before they found me 

In the night the temperature fell to only 15 4°, but 
here ive w'ere at a height of no more than 12,365 feet 
We spent December 5 in Shyok, to dry the pack- 
saddles and give the animals a day’s rest after their 
trying work In the evening the men held a farewell 
festival, for Shyok was the last village in Ladak As 
soon as the drums and flutes w'ere heard, all the women 
and girls of the country flocked to the dance 

It was after December 15 that we commenced to 
have a harder time Heavy clouds and piercingly 
cold wind increased the difficulty of oui march We 
frequently passed the remains of unfortunate caiavans 
— dead horses, bales of goods and pack-saddles from 
which the hay had been lemoved to save the life of a 
d>ing horse 

Our route ran up the narrow fissured Murgu valley, 
at first up and down over hills, where numbers of dead 
horses, which had once been stiong and fat, showed us 
the way Then w e descended a break-neck path into 
the deep valley where spring water at the bottom 
formed cracked domes of ice Then on the slopes of 
the left flank we climbed again up a zigzag path , the 
snow became deeper and was piled up, especially on 
the path, so smooth that if the horses had made a false 
step we should have been lost beyond recovery The 
landscape was magnificent, but it could not be pro- 
perly enjoyed when the temperature at one o’clock 
was only o-3°. Then again we went down headlong 
to the valley bottom, where we passed over a natural 
bridge of rock improved by the hand of man. 
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So far our direction had been east, but now, as we 
diverge more and moic to the north and noith-west, 
the snow becomes deeper, the sun sinks, the shadows 
creep up the reddish--^ ellow hills, the wind is stronger 
and one thinks “ If this lasts much longer I shall 
freeze ” At last we halt at the foot of a ten ace on the 
right side of the valley, where the sheep aie driven 
into a cave to keep them warm in the night _ I slip 
dow'n fiom the saddle with all my limbs numbed, and 
long for a file Not a trace of organic life was to be 
seen near us The horses and mules v ere tethered so 
that they stood in a close pack Here I w as informed 
that our supply of barley would last only eight to ten 
da>s “ Did I not tell you to take barley for two and 
a half months ^ ” I asked Abdul Kerim “ Yes, 
Sahib,” said Abdul Kerim, “ I have acted wrongly 
Send me with some animals to Shahidulla I can be 
back again in a fortnight ” That w as impossible 
So I sat in my tent all evening considering the matter 
fiom all sides, and measuied the distances on my 
map with compasses I finally decided to go for- 
ward even if we had to saciificc cveiy thing and 
cieep on all-fours to the nearest tent, I would not 
give m. 

Night came with a clear sky, tii inkling stars and 
sharp frost , by nine o’clock the temperature was 
dow n to - 20'4° The animals stood quietly crow ded 
together to keep themselves warm When I awoke 
occasionally I did not heai them, and they might have 
vanished The minimum was reached at -312° 
When I was awakened, Kutus had been out on the 
prowl into a broad valley, coming in from the east, and 
had found a road which, as far as he could see, was 
excellent We had still two days’ journey from our 
catnp to the dreaded Karakorum Pass, which I wished 
to avoid If we ascended the side valley eastwards, 
we should soon arrive at the main crest of the Kara- 
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korum range and be spared two days’ journey I 
resolved to try it 

So we travelled on December 20 to the east-north- 
east over crunching snow The valley looked very 
promising, especially as old horse- ti acks could be seen 
m some places In the middle of the valley was the 
bed of a brook covered ovei v\ith smooth, treacherous 
ice, but elsewhere theie was nothing but detiitus 
After we had passed a hill thickly overgrown with 
bwtse tufts, all vegetation ceased At one o’clock the 
temperature was -58“ My beaid was white with 
rime, my face-cloth turned into a mass of ice, and all 
the animals vveie white For horns weslowlymounted 
upw aids In some places the v alley w as so contracted 
that It ^vas only t'vo yaids bioad The best of the day 
w as over w hen the carav an suddenly came to a halt 
All was quiet m fiont, and I waited with Kutus for 
whatever tv as to happen 

Meanwhile Abdul Keiim had discovered that the 
valley was impassable at two points. I went to look 
The first baiiici of rocks might be foiced, but the 
second was worse We could ceitainlv have dragged 
the baggage over the ice between and under the blocks, 
but there was no passage for the animals Should i\e 
tiy to make a road along which the animals could 1 e 
helped over the blocks by the united stiength of the 
men ^ Yes , but fiist men must be sent up to find out 
whether theie wcie moie of such barriers to cross 
When they came back witli the news that tlie way was 
still woise above, I gave oiders to pitch the camp as 
the shades of evemng were falling. 

Good heavens, what a camp ' Not a blade of 
grass, not a drop of water ' Again we sat in a mouse- 
trap between steep mountain walls, where, at any 
moment, devastating blocks might be detached from 
the sides by the frost. The horses scraped about in 
the snow looking for grass During the night they 
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roamed about, and stumbled over the tent-ropes 
The thermometer fell to - 30 6° 

A frosty morning ' We must take care not to touch 
metal, for it bums like fire A mule made his way 
into my tent and looked for something edible in my 
washing basin To his great astonishment it stuck to 
his nose, and he took it a few steps with him The 
hungry animals had consumed two empty sacks and 
si\ ropes duiing the night, and played mischief with 
one anothei’s tails During the day of rest, pieces of 
ice tvere hewn out of the brook and melted in the two 
laige kettles of the men Horses and mules were then 
able to dunk their fill 

In the night a most welcome change took place in 
the weather, the whole sky was overcast, and the 
theimoinctei fell only 1° , it felt quite waiin m the 
morning So we decided to pass the valley junction, 
and we were again on the great caravan route, the 
road of dead horses Four lay m a lavine quite close 
together, as though tliey did not w ish to pai t even m 
deatli Some were neaily covered with snow, and 
others had fallen in a cuiious etamped position, but 
most of them lay as though death had suipiised them 
when thc> t\ere composmg themselves to rest aftei 
violent exertion Nearly all were hollow , the hide 
was stretched over the backbone and iibs, and tiiey 
looked intact fiom the back, but on the other side it 
could be seen that they were only empt) , dry skeletons, 
haid as iron The dogs barked at the fiist carcases, 
but soon they became famihar with the sight of them 
What sufferings and what desperate struggles for life 
these dieary mountains must have witnessed in the 
couise of time ' Lying awake at night one fanues 
one hears the sighs of worn-out pack-animals and their 
laboured breathing as they patiently go towards their 
end, and sees an endless parade of veterans condemned 
to die who can endure no more in the service of cruel 
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man When the dogs bark outside in the silent night 
they seem to baik at ghosts and apparitions i\ho try 
with hesitating steps to make their way out of the 
snowfields that hold them fast, and intervene between 
them and the juicy meadows ol Ladak If any road 
in the world deserves the name “ \ha Dolorosa,'* it is 
the caravan road over the Kaiakoium Pass connecting 
eastern, Turkestan with India Like an enormous 
budge of sighs it spans with its aiiy aiches the highest 
mountain-land of Asia and of the w’oild 

In the region where we spent the month of January 
the mountains are less continuous and foim sharp 
peaks and pyiamids of small relative height It had 
usually snowed all the pi eceding night, but the morn- 
ing of January 5 was line as we travelled eastwards 
along the route Kutus had investigated It led up 
over snow-covered ground to a small pass (17,995 
feet), on the other side of which another branch of the 
Kaiakash crossed our couisc We must get out of 
this entanglement, which delayed out march and told 
on our sticngth As long as the animals kept up we 
had nothing to complain of I w’as glad of every day 
that brought us a little nearer to the spring and out 
of the wintei’s cold It peiietiatcd thiough every- 
thing My feet had no feeling in them Gulam 
lubbed them and massaged me in the evening over 
the fire, but could not bring them to life The ink 
was turned into a lump of ice and had to be thawed 
before the fire ; when I wrote I had to bend over the 
brazier, and still the ink congealed in the pen and 
froze on the paper. Singularly enough I have still 
an unquenchable desire for ice-cold water and prefer 
it to warm tea, but the water we usually get is far from 
pleasant One has to take a spade and fill an empty 
sack with snow, and then melt it in a kettle Gulam 
tries to persuade me to drink tea and cannot under- 
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stand how it is that I am not sick of water It is no 
use being thirsty in the night ; a cup of water standing 
near the brazier is frozen to the bottom in a quarter 
of an hour. 

How slowly the hours pass on a day like this ' I 
am a prisoner in my own tent, for cold and wind 
keep me from work out of doors As long as the sun 
is above the horizon I pass the time very comfortably, 
for I can see the mountains, these silent, dreary, 
lonely mountains, where men never wander, and I 
see the sand-spouts whirling along before the wind 
But when the sun sets, the long winter evening begins, 
and I hear only the howl of the storm without 
Patience ' Spring will come sometime. Every day 
that passes we are a step farther from this horrible 
winter. 

It was on January lo that we again proceeded on 
our match We had taken along with us fresh blocks 
of ice in our sacks, because the water question had now 
become pressing, for apparently we could not count 
on snow much farther ; and we could not dig for 
water as before, for the giound was frozen into stone 
We must therefore proceed cautiously We had a 
great open wilderness in front of us , we must make 
our way from one point of support to another and 
explore the routes in advance lest we might come to a 
catastrophe I therefore gave orders that, now that 
the loads were considerably smaller, a couple of our 
animals should cany snow or ice 

On this day the wind was boisterous, and we were 
frozen through in a minute We were proceeding to 
a spot 15 miles away where I knew there was good 
pasturage In the lee of the caravan, which went in 
advance, lay a cloud of dust hke smoke. As we came 
nearer the spot, the yellow hue of the grass could be 
seen from a distance, and the sight so refreshed my 
men that they began to sing on the march. The 
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animals understood that they were coming to good 
pasturage, and quickened their pace without any 
shouts from the men The tents were set up in the 
same place as last year, and heie I closed my long 
circuitous route through Tibet It was the place where 
Muhamed Isa had raised his tall cairn The height 
here was i6,ig8 feet 

For about a fortnight we travelled through this 
region, fixing our miserable camps at different spots. 
Now as I turn over the leaves of my diary of this 
terrible journey how often I come across the remark 
that this was the hardest day we had hitherto experi- 
enced And yet days weie always coming when we 
suffered still more So it was on January 26 The 
sky was covered with such compact clouds that we 
might fancy we were nding under a prison-vault. 
The storm raged with undimmishcd violence, and a 
quarter of an hour after I had mounted my horse I 
was benumbed and poweiless My hands ached and 
I tiled to thaw my right hand by breathing on it 
whenever I had to take a note, but after reading the 
compass for two seconds my hands lost all feeling. 
My feet troubled me less, for I had no feeling at all in 
them I only hoped I should reach the camp before 
the blood froze in my veins 

After Aiport-tso woise followed, for the rocky point 
fell straight down to the lake on its eastern side, and 
here wc had slippery ice swept clear of snow, which 
we sanded One horse or mule after another slipped 
and fell Some of them made no attempt to get up 
again, but were dragged over the ice to firm ground, 
where their loads were put on again. Some fell with 
a heavy thud on the hard treacherous ice. We had 
to double a whole series of points in this way till we 
came to one where further progress was impossible, 
for at Its foot issued forth springs which produced 
large openings in the ice There icy-cold waves beat 
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with a sharp sound against the edges of the ice under 
the lash of the ivindj which drove continually clouds 
of snow dancing like elves over the dark green field of 
ice We had to struggle up ovei steep slopes till at 
last, thoroughly tired out, we reached an inlet where 
a few leaves of glass grew We had left a mule on the 
ice, and uvo men w'cnt back and gave it a drop of 
whisky so that it could come on to the camp But 
my biow'n horse fiom Shiga tse, which had so often 
carried me up to the east gate of Tashi-lunpo, re- 
mained behind for good 

On the morning of the 28th w'e found two horses 
dead on the grass One was one of the veterans of 
Leh which Robert had ridden, and which also bore me 
to the spimgs in the Sutlej bed We had now only 
tiventy-thrce animals left and my small white Ladaki 
was the last of the veterans Little I thought that he 
would suivive a hundred and fifty comrades Every 
morning U\ o long icicles hung dowm from his nostrils. 
He w as taken gicat care of, and I always saved a piece 
of bread fiom my breakfast for him. 

One of the woist days was January 29 We cared 
about nothing except to get to our camp alive I had 
a scarf -w ound sc\ eral times o\ er my Uce, but it w'as 
quickly turned into a sheet of ice, which cracked when 
I turned my head I tiicd to smoke a cigaiette, but 
It froze on to my lips Two horses died on the way, 
and Abdul Kerim's horse took o\ er the load of one of 
them, w'hile the man himself went on foot like the 
otheis Two of my men suffered from pains at the 
heart. I tiled to cheer them up, and promised to give 
them medicine if they would follow slowly in the track 
of the caravan Was it now the turn of the men 
after half the caravan had been lost ? Behind us the 
snow obliterated our tracks, and the future awaited 
us with Its impenetrable secrets 
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On May 24, Captain Noel, Tejbir, Gcofitey Bruce, 
and I, all using oxygen, went up the North Col 
(23,000 feet) Bent on a deteimined attack we 
camped there for the night Morning broke hne and 
clear though somewhat windy, and at eight o’clock 
we sent off up the long snow-slopes leading towards 
the North-east shoulder of Mount Eveiest, twelve 
porters cariy'ing oxygen cylinders, piovisions foi one 
day, and camping gear An houi and a half later, 
Biuce, Tejbii, and I followed, and, m spite of the 
fact that each bore a load of over 30 lb , which was 
much moie than the aveiage weight earned by the 
porters, we oveitook them at a height of about 24,500 
feet They greeted our aiiival w ith then usual cheery, 
bioad guns But no longer did they legaid oxygen 
as a foolish man’s ivliim , one and all the\ appre- 
ciated the advantages of what they naively chose to 
call “ English air ” Leaving them to follow , w e went 
on, hoping to pitch our camp somewhere above 
26,000 feet But shoitly after one o’clock the wind 
freshened up rather offensively, and it began to snow. 
Our altitude was 25,500 feet, some 500 feet below 
wheie we hoped to camp, but we looked lound im- 
mediately for a suitable camping site, as the poiters 
had to leturn to the Noith Col that day, and pei- 
sistence in proceeding further would have run them 
unjustifiably into danger This I would uiidci no 
circumstances do, for I felt responsible for those cheer- 
ful, smiling, willing men, who looked up to their 
leader and placed in him the complete trust of little 
children. As it was, the margin of safety secured by 
pitching camp where we did instead of at a higher 
elevation was none too wide ; for before the last 
porter had departed downwards the weather had 
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become very threatening. A cheerful spot in which 
to pitch a tent it was not ; but though I climbed a 
couple of hundred feet or so further up the ridge, 
nothing moie suitable was found Remembering 
that a wind is felt more sevciely on the windward side 
of a ridge than on the ciest, a possible position to the 
west of the ridge was negatived m favour of one on 
the very backbone The lee side was bare of any 
possible camping place within reasonable distance 
Our porters arrived at 2 A m , and at once all began 
to level off the little platform where the tent was soon 
pitched, on the veiy edge of the tremendous precipices 
falling away to the East Rongbuk and Main Rong- 
bunk Glaciers, over 4000 feet below Within twenty 
minutes the porters were scuirymg back down the 
broken, rocky edge towards the snow-slopes leading 
to the North Col, singing, as they went, snatches of 
then native hillside ditties What splendid men ' 
Having seen the last man safely off, I looked to the 
secuiity of the guy-ropes holding down the tent, and 
then joined Bruce and Tejbir inside It was snowing 
hard Tmy spicules driven by the wind penetrated 
eveiywhere It was bitterly cold, so we crawled into 
our sleeping-bags, and, gathering round us all avail- 
able clothing, huddled up together as snugly as was 
possible 

With the help of solidified spirit w e melted snow and 
cooked a warm meal, which imparted some small 
measure of comfort to our chilled bodies A really 
hot drink was not procurable, for the simple reason 
that at such altitudes water boils at so low a tempera- 
tuie that one can immerse the hand in it without fear 
of being scalded. Over a post-prandium cigarette, 
Bruce and I discussed our prospects of success 
Knowing that no man can put forward his best 
effort unless his confidence is an established fact, the 
trend of my contribution to the conversation was 
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chiefly, “ Of course, we shall get to the top ” After 
sunset, the storm rose to a gale, a term I use deliber- 
ately. Teriific gusts tore at our tent ivitli such feiocity 
that the giound -sheet with its human burden was 
frequently lifted up off the ground On these occasions 
our combined efforts were needed to keep the tent 
down and prevent its being blown away Although 
we had blocked up the few very small openings in the 
tent to the best of our ability, long before midnight 
we were all thickly covered in a fine fiozen spindrift 
that somehow or other was blown in upon us, insinuat- 
ing Its way into sleeping-bags and clothing, there to 
cause acute discomfort Sleep w as out of the question. 
We dared not relax our vigilance, for ever and again 
all our strength was needed to hold the tent dow n and 
to keep the flaps of the door, stiipped of their fasten- 
ings by a gust that had caught us unawaics, fiom being 
torn open We fought for our lives, realising that once 
the wind got our little shellei into its luthlcss grip. 
It must inevitably be hurled, with us inside it, down 
on the East Rongbuk Glacier, thousands of feet 
below. 

And what of my companions in the tent ^ To 
me, who had certainly passed his novitiate m the 
hardships of mountaineering, the situation w'as moie 
than alarming About Tejbir I had no concern , 
he placed complete confidence in his sahibs, and the 
ready grin never left his face But it was Bruce’s 
first experience of mountaineering, and how the ordeal 
would affect him I did not know' Thioughout the 
whole adventure he bore himself in a manner that 
would have done credit to the finest of veteran moun- 
taineers, and returned my confidence with a cheerful- 
ness that rang too true to be counterfeit. By one 
o’clock on the morning of the aSth the gale reached 
its maximum. The wild flapping of the canvas made 
a noise like that of machine-gpin fire. So deafening 
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was It that wc could scaiccly hcai each other speak 
Later, there came interludes of comparative lull 
succeeded hy buists of storm moie fuiious than ever. 
During such lulls s\ e took it in turn to go outside to 
tighten up slackened guy-iopes, and w e also succeeded 
in tying down the tent more firmly with our Alpine 
rope It as impossible to \\ oik in the open for more 
than thiee oi foui minutes at a stretch, so piofound 
was the exhaustion induced by this brief exposure to 
the fierce cold wind But with the Alpine lopes 
taking some ol the strain, we enjoyed a sense of security 
which, though piobably only illusoiy, allowed us all 
a fei' solely needed moments of test 

Daw'n biokc bleak and chill , the snow had ceased 
to fall, hut the w'lnd continued with unabated violence 
Once moie we had to take it m turns to venture with- 
out and tighten up the guy-iopes, and to try and 
build on the wind-ward side of the tent a small wall 
of stones as an additional protection. The extreme 
exhaustion and chill produced m the body as a result 
of each of these little excursions were sufficient to 
indicate that, until the gale had spent itself, there 
could be no hope of either retreat or advance As 
the weary morning houis dragged on, we believed 
w e could detect a slackemng off m the storm And I 
was thankful, for I was beginning quietly to wonder 
how much longei human bemgs could stand the strain 
We piepaied another meal The dancing flames of 
the spirit sto\ e caused me anxiety bordering on 
anguish lest the tent, a frail shelter between life and 
death, should catch fire At noon the storm once 
more regained its strength and rose to unsurpassed 
fury. A great hole was cut in one side of the tent, 
and our situation thus unexpectedly became more 
desperate than ever. 

But we carried on, making the best of our predica- 
ment until, at one o’clock, the wind dropped suddenly 
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from a blustcnni? g^le to nothing moic than a stiff 
breeze Now mjs the oppoitunit> loi letieat to the 
safety of the Noith Col camp But I anted to hang 
on and trj' oui climb on the folloi ing day Very 
cautiously and tentatively I bioached in> wash to 
Bruce, fcaiful lest the trying e-s-pciiencc of the last 
twenty-four hours had undermined his keenness for 
furthei adventure Once again, I might have spared 
myself all anxiety He jumped at the idea, and when 
oui new plans i\eie communicated to Tcjbii, the 
only effect upon him was to bioaden his aheady 
expansive grin 

It was a meiry little party that gathered loimd to a 
scarity evening meal cooked with the last of oui fuel. 
The meal was meagie for the simjilc leason that we 
had catered for only one shoit day's lations, and we 
were now ven much on starvation diet We had 
hardly settled down for another night, when, about 
6 pm, voices weie hcaid Our unexpected visitors 
were porters w'ho, anxious as to our safety', had left 
the North Col camp that afternoon tvhen the storm 
subsided With diem they brought theimos flasks of 
hot beef tea and tea pioxidcd by the thoughtful Noel 
Having accepted these gratefully we sent the poiteis 
back without loss of time 

That night began critically Wc wcie exhausted 
bv our picvious experiences and thiough lack of 
sufficient food Tejbii’s giin had lost some of its 
expanse On the face of Gcofrie\ Biuce, courage- 
ously cheeiful as cvei, was a stiaincd, drawn cxpies- 
sion which I did not like Provoked, perhaps by 
my labours outside the tent, a dead, numbing cold 
was creeping up my limbs — a thing I had only once 
before felt and to the seriousness of which I was 
fiilly alive. Something had to be done. Like an 
inspiration came the thought of trying the effect of 
oxygen. We hauled an apparatus and cylinders into 
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the tent, and, giving it the air of a joke, we took doses 
all round. Tebjir took his medicine reluctantly, but 
with relief I saw his face biighten up The effect 
on Bruce was visible in his rapid change of expression 
A few minutes after the first deep breath, I felt the 
tingling sensation of life and warmth returning to my 
limbs We connected up the apparatus in such a way 
that we could bieathe a small quantity of oxygen 
throughout the night. We slept well and warmly. 
Whenever the tube dehvering the gas fell out of 
Bruce’s mouth as he slept, I could see him stir un- 
easily in the uric, greenish light of the moon as it 
filtered through the canvas Then, half-unconsciously 
replacing the tube, he i\ould fall at once more into a 
peaceful slumber There is little doubt that it was 
the use of oxygen which saved our lives during this 
second night in our camp 

Before daybreak we were up, and proceeded to 
make icady for our climb. Putting on our boots was 
a struggle Mine I had taken to bed with me, and 
a quarter of an hour’s striving and tugging sufficed 
to get them on. But Biuce’s and Tejbir’s were frozen 
solid, and it took them more than an hour to mould 
them into shape by holding them over lighted candles 
Shortly after six we assembled outside. Some little 
delay was incurred in arranging the rope and our 
loads, but at length at 6 30 a m , soon after the first 
rays of the sun struck the tent, we shouldered our 
bundles and set off What with cameras, thermos 
bottles, and oxygen apparatus, Bruce and I carried 
well over 40 lb ; Tejbir with two extra cylinders of 
oxygen shouldered a burden of about 50 lb. 

Our scheme of attack wtis to take Tejbir with us as 
far as the North-east shoulder, there to relieve him 
of his load and send him back. The weather was 
clear The only clouds seemed so far off as to 
presage no evil, and the breeze though intensely cold, 
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was bearable But it soon freshened up, and before 
we had gone moie than a few hundied Icei the cold 
began to have its effect on Tejbii’s stuidy constitu- 
tion, and he showed signs of wavering Biuce’s 
eloquent flow of Guiumuki,^ however, managed to 
boost him up to an altitude of 26,000 feet Theie he 
collapsed entirely, sinking face downwards on to the 
rocks and crushing beneath him the delicate instru- 
ments of his oxygen apparatus I stormed at him 
for thus maltreating it, while Bruce exhorted him for 
the honour of his regiment to stiuggle on, but m 
vain. Tejbir had done his best , and has eveiy right 
to be proud of the fact that he has climbed to a far 
gi eater height than any otlier native We pulled 
him off his apparatus and, relieving him of some 
cylinders, cheered him up sufficiently to star t him with 
enough oxygen on his way back to the high camp, 
there to await our return We had no compunction 
about letting him go alone, for the ground was easy 
and he could not lose his way, the tent being in full 
view 

After seeing him safely off and making good pio- 
gress, we loaded up Tejbir’s cylinders, and, in view 
of the easy nature of the climbing, mutually agreed 
to dispense with lope, and thus enable ourselves to 
proceed more rapidly Climbing not very steep and 
quite easy rocks, and passing two almost level places 
affording ample room for some future high camp, we 
gamed an altitude of 26,500 feet By this time, 
however, the wind, which had been steadily using, 
had acquired such force that I considered it necessary 
to leave the ridge and continue the ascent by travers- 
ing out across the great northern face of Mount 
Everest, hoping by so doing to find more shelter from 
the icy blasts. It was not easy to come to this 
decision, because I saw that between us and the 
* Gurkha dialect. 
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shoulder the climbing was all plain sailing and pre- 
sented no outstanding difficulties Leaving the ridge, 
we began to woik out into the face For the first few 
yards the going was faiiK stiaightforwaid, but pre- 
sently the gencial angle became much steeper, and 
our tiials -wcie accentuated by the fact that the strati- 
fication of the rocks was such that they shelved out- 
ward and downwaid, making foothold difficylt We 
did not rope. I knew that the longer we remained 
uni oped the moie time we should save — a considera- 
tion of vital importance But as I led out over those 
steeply sloping, evilly smooth slabs, I caiefully watched 
Bruce to see how he would tackle the foimidable task 
with which he was confiontcd on this his first moun- 
taineering expedition He did his work splcndidh 
and followed steadily and confidently, as if he were 
quite an old hand at the game Sometimes the slabs 
gave place to snoiv — tieacheious, powdery stuff, with 
a thin, haid, deceptive crust that gave the appear- 
ance of compactness. Little leliance could be placed 
upon it, and it had to be treated with gieat care 
And sometimes we found oui selves crossing steep 
slopes of scice that -yielded and shifted doivnwards 
with eveiy ticacl Very occasionally m the midst of 
our exacung work we wcie foiced to indulge in a 
brief rest in oidei to replace an empty cylindei of 
oxyfgen by a full one. The empty ones were thrown 
aw ay', and as each bumped its way over the precipice 
and the good steel clanged like a church bell at each 
impact, i\e laughed aloud at the thought that “ there 
goes another 5 lb. off our backs.” Since leaving the 
ridge we had not made much height although we 
seemed to be getting so near our goal. Now and then 
we consulted the aneroid barometer, and its readings 
encouraged us. 27,000 feet ; then we gave up travers- 
ing and began to climb diagonally upwards towards 
a point on the lofty north-east ridge, midway between 
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the shoulder and the siunmit Soon afterwards an 
accident put Bmce’s oxygen appaiatus out of action. 
He was some twenty feet below me, but struggled 
gallantly upwards as I went to meet him, and, after 
having connected him on to m> appaiatus and so 
renewing his supply of oxygen, ive soon traced the 
trouble and effected a satisf ctory lepaii The 
barometer here registered a height 27,300 feet. The 
highest mountain visible was Cho TJ-jo, which is just 
short of 27,000 feet We were w'cll above it and could 
look aci OSS It into the dense clouds bey ond The great 
West Peak of Eveicst, ore of the most beautiful sights 
to be seen from down in the Rongbuk valley, was 
hidden, but we knew that oui standpoint was nearly 
2000 feet above it Everest itself was the only moun- 
tain top which we could sec without turning our gaze 
downwards We could look acioss into clouds which 
lay at some undefined distance between the PJorth- 
east shoulder, a cleai indication that we I'eic only a 
little, if any, below its level Pumoii, an imposing 
ice-bound pyiamid, 23,000 feet high, I sought at first 
in vain So far were we above it that it had sunk 
into an insignificant little icc-hump by the side of the 
Rongbuk Glacier. Most of tlie other landmarks w ere 
blotted out by masses of ominous, yellow -liued clouds 
swept from the A Vest in the wake of an angry storm- 
wind The point we reached is unmistakable even 
from afar AVe were standing on a little rocky ledge, 
just inside an mvei ted V of snow, immediately below 
the gicat belt of reddish-yellow rock which cleaves 
Its way almost horizontally through the otherwise 
greenish -black slabs of the mountain Though 1700 
feet below we were well within a mile of the summit, 
so close, indeed, that we could distinguish individual 
stones on a little patch of scree lying just underneath 
the highest point Ours were truly the tortures of 
Tantalus ; for, weak, from hunger and exhausted by 
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that nightmare struggle for life in our high camp, we 
were in no fit condition to proceed Indeed, I knew 
that if we were to peisist in chmbing on, even if only 
for another 500 feet, we should not both get back 
alive. The decision to retreat was taken, no time was 
lost, and fearing lest another accidental interruption 
in the oxygen supply might lead to a slip on the part 
of either of us, we roped together 

Captain George Finch 


THE GOOD SHEYKH 

Hayzan in the morning bade me prepare to depart, 
Askar and some compamons were setting out for 
Hand, and we might nde with them , he enquired 
“ Was my old naga able to run with theluls ? ” — 
“ She IS an old camel, and no dromedary.” — “ Then 
we must iide apart from them ” Hayzan, when he 
had received his money, said he could not accompany 
me himself, “ but this othct man,” whom he feigned to 
be his brother, besides he named him falsely — Hard it 
w'ere to avoid such frauds of the Beduins ' Misshel 
said, “ Well, I w'airant him, go in peace.” I made 
the condition that my bags should be laid upon thelul, 
and I might mount her myself , so we set forward 

This )ajik looked like a wild man Askar and his 
fellowship were aheady in the way before us ; we 
passed by some shallow water-holes that had been 
newly cleared I wondered to see them in this high 
giound We came then to the brow, on the north, 
of the Kharram mountmn, here very deep and 
precipitous to the plain below ; in such a difficult 
place the camel, holding the fore-legs stiff and plump- 
ing from ledge to ledge, made a shift to climb down- 
ward So, descending as we could, painfully to the 
underlying sand desert, and riding towards a low 
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sandstone coast, Abbassieh, west of Misma, we bye and 
bye overtook Askar’s company. Coming nigh the 
east end of the mountain, they thought they espied 
habalts lurking in the rocks “ Heteym of the Nefud, 
and foemen,” where landlopeis had been seen the day 
before “ Khafil (said Askar), can your naga keep 
pace with us ^ we are Beduw, and nenhash (nahajj) > 
we will hje from any danger upon our theluls , hasten 
now the best thou canst, or we needs must leave thee 
behind us, so thou wilt fall alone into the hands of the 
robbers ” They all put their light and fresh theluls 
to the trot my old loaded naga, and jaded after the 
long journey from Teyma, fell immediately behind 
them, and such was her wooden gait I could not almost 
suffer It I saw all would be a vain effort in any 
peril , the stars were contrary for this voyage, none 
of my companions had any human good in them, hut 
Askar only. My wild rafik whom I had bound at our 
setting out by the most solemn oath, “ upon the herb 
stem,” that he would not forsake me, now cried out, 
“ Wellah-billah, he would abandon me if I mended 
not my pace (which was impossible) ; he must follow 
his companions, and was their lafik,” so they ran on a 
mile or two 

The last days’ ram had cooled tlie air , this forenoon 
was overcast, but the sun sometimes shone out waimly. 
When with much ado I came up to my flying fellow- 
ship, I said to Askar, “ Were the enemies upon you, 
would you forsake me who am your way-fellow ^ ” 
“ I would, he said, take thee up back-rider on my 
thelul, and we will run one fortune together , Khalil, 
I will not forsake thee ” They were in hope to lodge 
with Aarab that mght, before we came to the Misma 
mountain, now before us. The plain was sand, and 
reefs of sandstone rocks in whose hollows were htde 
pools of the sweet rain-water At half-afternoon they 
descried camels very far in front ; we alighted, and 
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some climbed upon the next crags to look out, who 
soon repoited that those Aarab %\cre lahil, and they 
seemed about to encamp We rode then towaids 
the Misma mountain, till we came to those Beduins 
they were but a lamily of Shammar, faring in the 
immense solitudes And doubtless, seeing us, they 
had felt a cold dicad m their loins, for we found them 
shiunk down in a low ground, with their fe>v camels 
ciouched by them, and the housewife had not built 
the beyt The) w atched us ride by them, with inquiet 
looks, for theie is no amity between the Annezy and 
Shammai That which contains then enmities is 
only the injunction of the Emir I w ould have asked 
these Beduins to let me dunk water, for all day we 
had iiddcn vehemently without drawing bridle, and 
the light was now neaily spent , but my companions 
piicktd on I bade my iafik lend me at last his more 
easy thelul, that such had been our covenant , but 
the wild fellow denied me, and would not slack pace 
I was often, whilst they trotted, fallen so far back as 
to be m danger of losing them out of sight, and alw a> s 
in diead that my worn-out naga might sink under me, 
and also cast hei j oung 

At Askai’s woid, when they saw I might not longer 
enduie, the fellow assented to exchange riding with 
me, and I mounted his dromedaiy , we cnteied then 
at a low gap m the Misma near the eastern end of 
this long langing sandstone reef My companions 
looked fiom the brow, for any black booths of Aaiab, 
in the plain deseit beyond to the hoiizon One 
thought he saw tents very far distant, but the rest 
doubted, and now the sun was setting. We came 
down by the deep driven sand upon the sides of the 
mountain, at a windy rush, which seemed like a bird’s 
flight, of the theluls beneath us, though in the even 
any hoise may overtake them. The seat upon a 
good thelul “ swimming,” as say their ancient poets, 
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over sand-ground, is so easy that an injuied iider may 
sometimes haidly feel his saddle 
We descended to a large ram-pool in the sand-rock, 
where they alighted, and washed, and kneeling in the 
desert began to say their sunset prayers , but Askar, 
though the night was coming on, and having nothing 
to dry him, washed all his body the like Moses 
commanded Moslems, whether m sickness or health, 
if the body be sullied by any natural impurity, durst 
not say their formal prayers Many patients have 
come to me lamenting that, for an infirmity, “ they 
might not pray ” , and then they seem to themselves 
as the shut out from grace, and profane Thus they 
make God a looker upon the skin, lather than the 
Weigher and Searcher-out of the secret tiuth of man’s 
heart We rode now in the glooming , this easy- 
riding lasted me not far, for tlie darkness coming on, 
Nasr my )afik could not be appeased, and I must 
needs return to my old naga’s back, “ For, he said, I 
might break away w ith her (his thelul) in the night- 
time ” In Nasr’s eses, as fornicily for Hoic>sh, I 
was a Bedum, and a camcl-thief , and with this 
mad fantasy in him he had not suffered me earlier 
111 the day to mount his nkab, that was indeed the 
swiftest m the company ; for Askar and the rest who 
weie sheykhs had left at home then better beasts, 
which they reserve umveaiicd for warfare 

We had ridden two houis since the sunset, and in 
this long day’s lacc the best part of fifty miles , and 
now they consulted together, svere it not best to 
dismount and pass the night as we were ^ We had 
not broken fast to-day, and carried neither food nor 
water, so confident they were that every night we 
should sup with Aarab They agreed to ride some- 
what further , and it was not long before we saw a 
glimpsing of Beduin watch-fires We drew near 
them m an hour more, and I heard the evening sounds 
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of a nomad vienzd , the monotonous mirth of the 
children, straying lound from the watch-fires and 
singing at the houses of liair We arrived so silently, 
tile dogs had not barked There were two or three 
booths When the Aarab perceived us, all voices 
weie hushed , their cheerful fires, where a moment 
before ne saw the people sitting, were suddenly 
quenched rvith sand We weie six or seven riders, 
and they thought we might be an hostile ghiazzu. 
Alighting in silence, we sat down a little aloof none 
of us so much as whispered to hi® companion by name ; 
for the open desert is full of old debts for blood. At 
a strange meeting, and yet more at such hours, the 
nomads are in a suspense of mind and mistrust of 
each other When, impatient of their mumming, I 
would have said Salaam ' they prayed me be silent 
After the whisperers witlun had sufficiently taken 
know ledge of our peaceable demeanour, one approach- 
ing circumspectly, gave us the w oi d of peace. Salaam 
aleyk, and it was readily answered by us all again, 
Aleykom es-salaam After this sacrament of the lips 
between Beduw, there is no more doubt among them 
of any evil turn The man led Askar and his fellow- 
ship to his beyt, and I went over to another with Nasr 
my lafik and a nomad whom we had met riding with 
his son in the desert beyond Misma. The covered 
coals were raked up, and w'e saw the fires again 
What these Aarab weie we could not tell , neither 
knew they w hat men w'e were ; we have seen the 
desert people ask no questions of the guest, until he 
have eaten meat ; yet after some little discoursing 
between them, as of rain this year, and the pasture, 
they may each commonly come to guess the other’s 
tribe When I asked my rough companion “ What 
tiibesmen be these ? ” he answered in a whisper, “he 
knew not yet ’’ ; soon after we understood by the 
voices that they had lecogmsed Askar in the other 
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tent. He was the son of their own high sheykh ; 
and these Aarab were Welad Sleyman, a division of 
Bishr, though the men’s faces weic ncaily unknown to 
each othei Our host having walked over to the chieC 
tent to hear the news, we were left i\ith his house- 
wife, and I saw her beginning to bray coin with a 
bat, in a wooden mortar, a manner not used by the 
southenj Beduw of my former acquaintance ; but 
bruised corn is here as often served foi the guest-meal 
as temmn. The yeai was now turned to winter in the 
waste wilderness, they had fenced round their booths 
from the late bitter rain and wind with dry bushes. 

There came in one from the third remaining tent, 
and supped with us I wondeied, seeing this tribes- 
man, and he wondered to look upon me he a 
Beduw, wearing the Turkey red cap, taibush, and an 
old striped gown, kumbaz, the use of the civil border 
countries ! When I asked what man he was, he 
answered that being “ weak ” he w'as gone a soldier- 
ing to Sham and had served the Dow la for leals ; 
and now he was come home to the nomad life, with 
^that which he esteemed a pretty bundle of silver In 
this the beginning of Ins prospeiity he had bought 
himself camels, and goats and sheep, he would buy 
also my old naga for the price I set upon her, seven 
reals, to slaughter for the feast for his deceased father. 
Where Beduins are soldiery this seemed to me a new 
world ' Yet afterwards I learned that there are tiibes- 
men of Bishr and Harb, Ageyl riders in the great 
cities The Beduin who saw in the stranger his own 
town life at Damascus, was pleased to chat long with 
me, were it only to say over the names of the chief 
suks of the plenteous great city. He would bring 
his reals in the mornmg ; and, would I stay here, he 
would provide for my further journey to Hayil, 
whither he must go himself shortly. But when my 
Tajik called me to mount before the dawn, 1 could not 
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stay to expect him Aften\ ards finding me at Hayil, 
he blamed me that I had not awaited him, and 
enquired for my naga, ivhich I had already sold at a 
loss. He told me that at our arriving that night, they 
had taken then matchlocks to shoot at us ; but 
seeing the great bags on my camel, and hearing my 
voice, they knew me to be none of the nomads, and 
that we were not iidiiig in a ghrazzu 
We hasted over the face of the wilderness to find a 
great menzil of Aarab, where my fellowship piomised 
themselves to drink coffee. Sheykhs accustomed to 
the coffee tent think it no day of their lives, if they 
have not sipped kahwa , and riding thus, they smoked 
tittun in their pipe-heads incessantly. We arrived in 
the dawning and dismounted, as before, in two fellow'- 
ships, Askar and his compamons going ovei to the 
sheykhly coffee-tent this is their desert courtesy, 
not to lay a burden on any household The people 
were Shaminar, and they received us with their 
wonted hospitality Excellent dates (of other savour 
and colour than those of el-Ally and Teyma) were set 
before us, and a vast bowl — that most comfortalile 
1 efreshment in the wilderness —of their camels’ leban 
Then we w-eic called into the sheykh's tent, where the 
sheykh himself, with magnanimous smiles, already 
piepared coffee When he heard I was an hakim, 
he bade in his little ailing granddaughter I told the 
mother that ive were but in passage, and no remedy 
could only little avail hei child The sheykh, turn- 
ing to mv companions, said therefore, “ That must 
be some very honest person ” — “ It is thus, Askar 
answered him, and ye may be sure of him in all ” 
The sheykh reached me the bowl, and after I had 
supped a draught, he asked me, “ What country- 
man I was ^ ” I answered “ An Engleysy,” so he 
whispered m my ear, “ Engreys ' — then a Nasrany ? ” 
I said aloud, “ Ay billah ” ; the good sheykh gave 
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me a smile again, in which his soul said, “ I will not 
betray thee ” — The coffee leady, he poured out for 
me before them all When my companions had 
swallowed the scalding second cup, they lose in their 
unlucky luniung haste to depart . the slieykh bade 
me stay a moment, to drink a little more of his 
pleasant milk and strengthen myself 
We rode on in the waste wilderness eastward, here 
passing out of the Misma distant, and having upon 
the right-hand certain mountains, landmarks of that 
great watering-place, Baitha Nethil From the Khar- 
ram we might have ridden to Hayil eastwaid of the 
mountain Ajja , but that part they thought would 
be now empty of the wandering Beduins This high 
and open plain, 3800 feet, is all strew'ed with shales 
as it were of iron-stone , but towards noon I saw we 
were come to a granite country, and we passed under 
a small basalt mountain coal-black and shining The 
crags rising fiom this soil were grey granite , Ibran, 
a blackish mountain, appeared upon oui horizon, 
some hours distant, ranging to the northwaid A 
litde later we came on Nefud sand tind, finding there 
wild hay, the Beduins ahghted to gather provendei 
This was to bait their cattle m the time when they 
should be lying at Hayil where the country next about 
IS mak, a barrenness of soil hardly less than that which 
lies about Tcyma To make hay weie unbecoming 
to a great sheykh and while the lest weie bus^, 
Askar digged with his hands m the sand to the elliow', 
to sound the depth of the late fallen laiii, this being 
all they might look for till another autumn, and 
whereof the next year’s herb must spring. Showers 
had lately fallen, sixteen days together ; yet we saw 
almost no sign in the wilderness soil of small freshets 
When Askar had put down his bare arm nearly to 
the shoulder, he took up the old sandy drought , 
the moisture of the rain had not sunk to a full yard ' 
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The seasonable rains are partial in Arabia, which in 
these latitudes is justly accounted a nearly rainless 
country. Whilst it rained in the Kharram, no showers 
were fallen in the Jeheyna diia ; and so little fell at 
Kheybar, a bundled miles distant, that in the new 
year’s months there sprang nearly no rabta in those 
lava mountains 

We had not ridden far in this Nefud, when'at half- 
after noon we saw a herd of camels moving before us 
at pasture in their slow dispersed manner , we found 
beyond where the nomad booths were pitched in a 
hollow place. Bedums, when encamping few together, 
choose deep ground, where they are sheltered from 
the weather, and by day the black beyts are not so 
soon discerned, nor their watch-fires in the night- 
time They were also Shammar, which tribe held 
all the country now between us and the Jebel villages , 
— they weie scattered by femilies as in a peaceable 
country of the Emir’s dormmon, with many wells 
about them Flies swarming here upon the sand, 
were a sign that we approached the palm settlements 
Whenever we came to tents in this country the Aarab 
immediately asked of us, very earnestly “ What of 
the lam ^ tell us is there much fallen in the Aujy 
dira ^ ” My companions ever answered with the 
same word. La taiuhud, “ Ask not of it.” If any 
questioned them, “ Who was this stranger they 
brought with them, the Auajy responded, with what 
meaning I could not tell, “ El-kheyt Ullah ” The 
sheykh in this inenzd would have bought my naga, 
engaging as well to convey me to Hayil after a few 
days m which I should be his guest. 

I thought at least we should have rested here this 
night over , but ray companions when they rose from 
supper took again their theluls to ride and run, and 
Nasr with them ; they would not tarry a moment for 
me at the bargain of the naga. — Better I thought to 
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depart then with those I knew, and be sure to arrive 
at Hayilj than remain behind in booths of unknown 
Beduins , besides, we heard that a large Sliammar 
encampment lay not much before us, and a coffee- 
sheykh Askar piomised to commit me to those 
Aarab, if he might persuade my rafik to remain with 
me. I was broken with this rough riding • the heart 
every moment leaping to my throat, which toiment 
they call katu 'l-kalb, or heart-cutting They scoured 
before me all the hours of the day, in their light riding, 
so that with less than keeping a good will, death at 
length would have been a welcome deliverance out 
of present miseiies. The Aarab lay pitched under 
the next mountain , but nding further m the darkness 
two hours, and not seeing their watch-fires, the Aujy 
would then have ridden on all that long night, to 
come the earlier, they said, to Hayil They must soon 
have forsaken me, I could not go much fuithei, and 
my decrepit naga fainted under me bye and bye 
Askar, overcome by drowsiness, murmuied to his 
companions, “ Let us alight then and sleep ” A 
watch-fire now appeared upon our right-hand, which 
had been hidden by some unevenness in the ground, 
but they neglected it, lor the present sweetness of 
sleeping • we alighted, and binding the camel’s 
knees, lay down to rest by our cattle in the sandy 
desert. Charles M Doughty 


THE DASH FOR THE POLE 

f 

Wednesday, January lo — Camp 62. T. -11°. 
Only 85 miles (geog ) from the Pole, but it’s going 
to be a stiff pull both ways apparently ; still we do make 
progress, which is something. To-mght the sky is 
overcast, the temperature (-11°) much higher than 
I anticipated ; it is very difficult to imagine what is 
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happening to the weather. The sastrugi* glow more 
and more confused, running fiom S to E Very 
difficult steering m unceitam light and with rapidly 
moving clouds The clouds don’t seem to come from 
anywhere, form and dispeise without visible reason 
The surface seems to be growing softer The meteoro- 
logical conditions seem to point to an area of variable 
light winds, and that plot will thicken as we advance 

Thursday, January ii — Lunch Height 10,540 
T - 1 5° 8'. It w as heavy pulling from the beginning 
to-day, but for the first two houis we could keep the 
sledge moving ; then the sun came out (it had been 
overcast and snowing with light south-easterly breeze) 
and the rest of the forenoon was agonising I never 
had such pulling , all the time the sledge rasps and 
creaks \Ve have coveied 6 miles, but at fearful cost 
to oui selves 

Isight camp 63 — Height 10,530. Temp - 16 3®. 
Minimum -25 8°. Another haid grind in the after- 
noon and fiv e miles added About 74 miles from the 
Pole — can w e keep it up for seven days ^ It takes it 
out of us like anything None of us have evei had 
such hard woik bcfoie Cloud has been coming and 
going ov Cl head all day, diifting from the S E , but 
continually altering shape Snow crystals falling all 
the time , a veiy light S breeze at start soon dying 
away The sun so bright and warm to-day that it 
IS almost impossible to imagine a minus temperature 
The snow seems to get softer as we advance ; the 
sastrugi, though sometimes high and undercut, are not 
hard — no crusts, except yesterday the surface sub- 
sided once, as on the barrier It seems pretty certain 
there is no steady wind here. Our chance still holds 
good if we can put the work in, but it’s a terribly 
trying time 

* An 11 regularity formed by the wind on a snow plain and often 
wave-like in formation or of fantastic shape. 
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Fnday, January 12 — Camp 64 T - 17 5° Lat. 
88° 57' Another heavy march with snow getting 
softer all the time Sun very bright, calm at start ; 
first two houis terribly slow In the afternoon we 
seemed to be going better , clouds spiead over from 
the west with light chill wind and for a few brief 
minutes we tasted the delight of having the sledge 
followmg free Alas ' in a few minutes it was worse 
than ever in spite of the sun’s eclipse However, the 
short experience w as salutary I had got to fear that 
we were weakening badly in our pulling , those few 
moments showed me that we only want a good surface 
to get along as merrily as of old With the surface 
as it is, one gets horribly sick of the monotony and 
can easily imagine oneself getting played out, were it 
not that at the lunch and night camps one so quickly 
foigets all one’s tioubles and bucks up for a fresh effort 
It IS an effort to keep up the double figuies, but if we 
can do so for another four marches we ought to get 
through It is going to be a close thing 
At camping to-night eveiyone was chilled and we 
guessed a cold snap, but to our suipiise the actual 
temperature was higher than last night, when we 
could dawdle in the sun It is most unaccountable 
why we should suddenly feel the cold in this manner , 
partly the exhaustion of the march, but partly some 
damp quality in the air, I think Little Bowers is 
wonderful , in spite of my piotest he would take sights 
after we had camped the night, after matching in the 
soft snow all day where we have been comparatively 
restful on ski 

Only 63 miles (geog ) from the Pole to-mght We 
ought to do the trick, but Oh ! for a better surface 
It is quite evident this is a comparatively windless 
area. The sastrugi are few and far between, and all 
soft. I should imagine occasional blizzards sweep up 
from the S.E., but none with violence. We have 
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deep tracks in the snow, which is soft as deep as you 
like to dig down 

Saturday, January 13th Started on some soft 
snow, very heavy dragging and went slow. . . . Still, 
we did 5 6 miles (geog ), giving over ii for the day. 
Well, another day with double figures and a bit over 
The chance holds 

It looks as though we were descending .slightly ; 
sastrugi remain as in forenoon It is wearisome work 
this tugging and straining to advance a light sledge. 
Still, we get along I did manage to get my thoughts 
off the work for a time to-day, which is very restful. 
We should be in a poor way without our ski, though 
Bowers manages to stiuggle through the soft snow 
without tiring his shoit legs 

Only 51 miles from the Pole to-night If we don’t 
get to It wc shall be d — d close There is a little 
southerly breeze to-night , I devoutly hope it may 
inciease in force The alternation of soft snow and 
sastiugi seem to suggest that the coastal mountains 
are not so very far away. 

Tuesday, January 16 — Camp 68. Height 9,760 
T ~ 23 5° The worst has happened, or very nearly 
the woist IVe marched well in the morning and 
covered 7I miles Noon sight showed us m Lat 
89'’ 4' S , and we started off in high spirits in the 
afteinoon, feeling that to-morrow would see us at our 
destination About the second hour of the march 
Bower’s shaip eyes detected what he thought was a 
caiin ; he was uneasy about it, but aigued that it 
must be a sastnigus. Half an hour later he detected 
a black speck ahead. Soon wc knew that this could 
not be a natural snow feature We marched on, 
found that it was a black flag tied to a sledge bearer ; 
near by the remains of a camp ; sledge tracks and ski 
tracks going and coming and the clear trace of dogs’ 
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paws — ^many dogs This told the whole story. The 
Norwegians ha\e forestalled us and are first at the 
Pole. It IS a terrible disappointment, and I am sorry 
for my loyal companions Many thoughts come and 
much discussion have we had To-moirow we must 
march on to the Pole and then hasten home with all 
the speed we can compass All the day-di earns must 
go , It Will be a wearisome return Certainly we are 
descending in altitude — eeitamly also the Norwegians 
found an easy way up 

Wednesday, January 17 — Camp 69 T. -22° at 
start. Night -21° The Pole Yes, but under very 
different circumstances fiom those expected We 
have had a horrible day — add to our disappointment 
a head wind 4 to 5, with a temperature - 22°, and 
companions labouring on with cold feet and hands 

We started at 7 30, none of us having slept much 
after the shock of our discovery. We followed the 
Norwegian sledge tracks for some way ; as far as we 
make out there are only two men In about three 
miles we passed two small caiins Then the weather 
overcast, and the tracks being increasingly diifted 
up and obviously going too far to the West, we decided 
to make straight for the Pole according to our calcu- 
lations At 12 30 Evans had such cold hands we 
camped for lunch — an excellent “ week-end ” one. 
We had marched 7-4 miles, Lat sight gave 89° 
53' 37". We started out and did 6V miles due south 
To-night little Bowers is laying himself out to get 
sights m terribly difficult ciicumslances ; the wind 
IS blowing hard, T -2i°, and there is that curious 
damp, cold feeling in the air which chills one to the 
bone in no time We have been descendmg again, I 
think, but there looks to be a rise ahead ; otherwise 
there is very little that is different from the awful 
monotony of past days Great God ! this is an 
awful place and terrible enough for us to have 
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laboured to it without the reward of priority. Well, 
it IS something to have got heie, and the wind may 
be our friend to-morrow. We have had a fat Polar 
hoosh in spite of our chagiin, and feel comfortable 
inside — added a small stick of chocolate and the queei 
taste of a cigaiette brought by Wilson. Now for the 
lun home and a desperate stiuggle. I wonder if we 
can do it 

Thursday morning, January i8. — ^Decided aftei 
summing up all observations that we were about 3 5 
miles from th ' Pole — one mile beyond it and 3 to the 
right Moie or less in this direction Bowers saw a 
cairn 01 tent 

We have just arrived at this tent, 2 miles from our 
camp, therefore about ij miles from the Pole In 
the tent we find a record of five Norwegians havmg 
been here, as follows 

Roald Amunsden 
Olav Olavson Bjaaland 
Hilmer Hanssen 
Sverre H Hassel 
Oscar Wisting 

16 Dec 191 1 

The tent is fine — a small compact affair supported 
by a single bamboo A note from Amunsden, which 
I keep, asks me to forward a letter to King Haakon ' 

The following articles have been left in the tent : 
3 half bags, of reindeer, containing a miscellaneous 
assortment of mits and sleeping socks, very various in 
description, a sextant, a Norwegian artificial horizon 
and hypsometer without boiling-point thermometers, 
a sextant and hypsometer of English make. 

Left a note to say I had visited the tent with com- 
panions Bowers photographing and Wilson sketch- 
ing Since lunch we have marched 6'2 miles S S E. 
by compass (1 e. northwards) Sights at lunch gave 
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us I to f of a mile from the Pole (Temp Lunch 
— 21° ) We built a cairn, put up our poor slighted 
Union Jack, and photographed ourselves — mighty 
cold work all of it — ^less than 1 a mile south we saw 
stuck up an old under runner of a sledge This we 
commandeered as a yard for a floorcloth sail I 
imagine it was intended to mark the exact spot of the 
Pole as near as the Norwegians could fix it (Height 
9,500 ) A note attached talked of the tent as being 
2 miles from the Pole Wilson keeps the note There 
IS no doubt that our predecessors have made thoroughly 
sure of their mark and fully carried out their pro- 
gramme. I think the Pole is about 9,500 feet high ; 
this IS remarkable, considering that in Lat. 88 we 
were about 10,500 

We carried the Union Jack about J of a mile with 
us and left it on a piece of stick as near as we could 
fix It I fancy the Norwegians arrived at the Pole 
on the 15 th December and left on the 17 th, ahead of 
a date quoted to me m London as ideal, viz Dec 22. 
It looks as though the Norwegian party expected 
colder weather on the summit than they got ; it 
could scarcely be otherwise from Shackleton’s account. 
Well, we have turned our back now on the goal of 
our ambition and must face our 800 miles of solid 
dragging — and good-bye to most of our day-dreams. 

The Return Jomney Sunday, February 1 1 — R 25. 
Lunch temp -65°; Supper - 3 5° The worst day 
we have had during the trip and greatly owing to 
our own fault. We started on a wretched surface 
with hght S W. wind, sail set, and pulhng on ski — 
horrible light, which made everything look fantastic 
As we went on the light got worse, and suddenly we 
found ourselves in pressure. Then came the fatal 
decision to steer east We went on for six hours, 
hoping to do a good distance, which m fact I suppose 
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we did, but for the last hour or two we pressed on 
into a regular tiap. Getting on to a good surface 
we did not reduce our lunch meal, and thought all 
going well, but half an hour aflci lunch we got into 
the worst ice mess I have ever been m. For three 
hours we plunged on on ski, first thinking we were 
too much to the right, then too much to the left , 
meanwhile the disturbance got worse and my spirits 
leceived a veiy rude shock There weie times when 
It seemed almost impossible to find a way out of the 
a-wful turmoil in which we found ourselves. At 
length, aiguing that theie must be a way to the left, 
we plunged in that direction. It got worse, hardci, 
more icy, and cievassed We could not manage our 
ski and pulled on foot, falling into crevasses every 
minute — most luckily no bad accident. At length we 
saiv a smoother slope towaids tlie land, pushed for it, 
but knew that it was a woefully long way for us. 
The turmoil changed its character, irregular crevassed 
surface giving way to huge chasms, closely packed and 
most difficult to cross It was heavy work, but we 
had grow'n desperate We won through at lo pm 
and I write after 12 hours on the march I think 
we are on or about the light track now, but we are 
still a good number of miles from the depot, so we 
reduced rations to-night We had three pemmican 
meals left and decided to make them into four 
To-moriow’s lunch must serve for two if we do not 
make big piogiess It was a test of oui enduiance on 
the march and our fitness with small supper We 
have come thi ough well. A good wind has come down 
the glacier which is clearing the sky and surface. 
Pray God the wind holds to-morrow. Short sleep 
to-night and off the first thing, I hope. 

Monday, February 12. — In a very critical situation. 
All went well in the forenoon, and we did a good long 
march over a fair surface. Two hours before lunch 
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we were cheeied b) the sight of our night camp of 
the 1 8th Deccmbei, the day after i\e made our 
depot — this !iho\\ed we weic on the right track In 
the afternoon, lefieshed by tea, we went forward, 
confident of coveimg the icmaining distance but by 
a fatal chance we kept too fai to the left, and then we 
struck up-hill and, tiled and despondent, anived in a 
hoind mass of cievasses and hssures Divided coun- 
sels caused our couise to be eiiatic after this, and, 
finally, at g p \i we landed in the wwst place of aU. 
After discussion w e decided to camp, and here we are, 
a veiy short supper and one meal only remaining in 
the food bag , the depot doubtful in locality We 
must get thei e to-moi i ow Meanw hile w'e ai e cheei ed 
with an effort. It’s a tight place, but luckily we've 
been well fed up to the piesent Pray God we have 
fine weather to-moirow. 

Tuesday, Pebiuaiy 13 — Camp R 27, beside Cloud- 
makei Temp - 10° Last night we all slept well in 
spite of our grave anxieties For my part these were 
in Cl eased by my \isits outside the tent, when I saw 
the sky giadually closing over and snow beginning to 
fall By our ordinary time foi getting up it was dense 
and all aiound us We could see nothing and we 
could only icmain in oui slcepnig-bags At 8 30 I 
dimly made out the land of the Cloudmakei At 9 we 
got up, decided to have tea, and with one biscuit, no 
pcmmican, so as to leave oui scanty lemaming meal 
foi eventualities We started maiching and at fust 
had to wind our way through an awful turmoil of 
broken ice, but in about an hour we hit an old moraine 
track, brown with dirt. Here the surface was much 
smoother and improved rapidly The fog still hung 
over all and we went on for an hour, checking our 
bearings. Then the whole plain got smoother and 
we turned outward a little Evans raised our hopes 
with a shout of depot ahead, but it proved to be a 
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shadow on the ice Then suddenly Wilson actually 
saw the depot flag It was an immense lelief, and 
we were soon in possession of our 3J days’ food. The 
relief to all is me-s.pressible ; needless to say, we 
camped and had a meal 

Sunday, March 4 — Lunch. Things looking veiy 
black indeed As usual we forgot our trouble last 
night, got into our bags, slept splendidly on good 
hoosh, woke and had another, and started marcliing 
Sun shining biightly, tracks clear, but surface covered 
with sandy fiost-iime All the morning we had to 
pull with all our strength, and in 4I hours covered 
3J miles Last night it was overcast and thick, sur- 
face bad ; this morning sun shining and surface as 
bad as evei One has little to hope for eveept perhaps 
strong dry wind — an unhkely contingency at this time 
of the year Undei the unmediate suiface crystals 
is a hard sastrugi surface, which must have been 
excellent for pulling a \veek or so ago We are about 
42 miles from the next depot and have a week’s food, 
but only 3 to 4 days’ fuel — ^wc are as economical as 
possible, and we cannot aflfoid to save food and pull as 
we are pulling We are in a very tight place indeed, 
but none of us despondent jief, or at least we preserve 
every semblance of good cheer, but one’s heart sinks 
as the sledge stops dead at some sastrugi behind which 
the surface sand lies thickly heaped For the moment 
the tempeiature is on the -20° — an improvement 
which makes us much moie comfortable, but a coldci 
snap IS bound to come again soon. I fear that Oates 
at least will weather such an event very poorly. 
Providence to our aid ! We can expect little from 
man now, except the possibility of extra food at the 
next depot It will be real bad if we get there and 
find the same shortage of oil Shall we get there ? 
Such a short distance it would have appeared to us 
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on the summit ' I don’t know what I should do if 
Wilson and Bowers weren’t so determinedly cheerful 
over things 

Monday, March 5 — Lunch Regret to say going 
from bad to worse We got a slant of wind yesterday 
afternoon, and going on 5 hours we converted our 
wretched morning run of 3I miles into something 
o\er nine We went to bed on a cup of cocoa and 
pemmican solid with the chill off. The result is 
telling on all, but mainly on Oates, whose feet are in 
a w retched condition One swelled up tremendously 
last night and he is very lame this morning. We 
staitcd maich on tea and pemmican as last night 
— we pretend to prefer the pemmican this way. 
Mai died foi five houis this morning over a slightly 
better suiface covered with high moundy sastrugi. 
Sledge capsized twice , we pulled on foot, covering 
about 5I miles \Ve are two pony marches and 
4 miles about from our depot Oui fuel dreadfully 
low and the poor Soldier nearly done It is pathetic 
enough because we can do nothing for him , more 
hot lood might do a little, but only a little, I fear. 
We none of us expected these teiribly low tempera- 
tuies, and of the icst of us Wilson is feeling them 
most , mainly I fear fiom his self-sacrificing devotion 
in doctoiing Oates’ feet We cannot help each other, 
each has enough to do to take care of himself We 
get cold on the march when the trudging is heavy, 
and the wind pieices our warm gaiments The 
othfis, all of them, aie unendingly cheerful when in 
the lent We mean to see the game through with a 
proper spirit, but it’s tough work to be pulling harder 
than we ever pulled in our lives for long hours, and 
to feel that the progress is so slow. One can only 
say “ God help us ' ” and plod on our weary way, 
cold and very miserable, though outwardly cheerful. 
W'e talk of all soits of subjects in the tent, not much 
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of food now, since we decided to take the risk of 
running a full ration. We simply couldn’t go hungry 
at this time. 

Tuesday, March 6 — Lunch. We did a little better 
with help of wind yesterday afternoon, finishing 9 1- 
miles for the day, and 27 miles from the depot But 
this morning things have been awful It was warm 
in the night and for the first time I overslept myself 
by more than an hour ; then W'e were slow with 
foot-gear ; then, pulling with all our might (for our 
lives) we could scarcely advance at lale of a mile an 
hour ; then it grew thick and three times we had to 
get out of hai ness to search for tracks The result is 
something less than 3] miles for the forenoon The 
sun IS shining now and the wind gone Poor Oates 
unable to pull, sits on the sledge when we are track- 
searching — he IS wondei fully plucky, as his feet must 
be giving him great pain He makes no complaint, 
but his spirits only come up in spuits now, and he 
grows more silent in the tent We arc making a spirit 
lamp to try and replace the primus when oil is ex- 
hausted It will be a very poor substitute and we 
have not got much spirit. If we could have kept up 
our g mile days w e might have got within reasonable 
distance of the depot before running out, but nothing 
but a strong wind and good surface can help us now, 
and although we had quite a good breeze this morn- 
ing, the sledge came as heavy as lead If we w'ere all 
fit I should have hopes of pulling through, but the 
poor Soldier has become a teriible hindrance, though 
he does his utmost and suffeis much I fear. 

Wednesday, March 7. — little worse I fear. One 
of Oates’ feet bad this morning ; he is wonder- 
fully brave. We still talk of what we will do together 
at home 

We made only miles yesterday. This morning 
in 4J hours we did just over 4 miles We are sixteen 
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from the depot If only we could find the correct 
proportion of food there and this surface continues, 
we may get to the nevt depot (Mt Hooper, 72 miles 
farther) , but not to One Ton Camp We hope against 
hope that dogs have been sent to Mt Hooper , then 
we might pull through If there is a shortage of oil 
again we can have but httle hope One feels that for 
poor Oates the crisis is near, but none of us is im- 
proving, though we are wonderfully fit considering the 
really excessive work we are doing We are only kept 
going by good food No wind this morning till a 
chill northerly air came ahead Sun bright and cairns 
showing up well. I should like to keep the track to 
the end 

Thursday, March 8 — Lunch. Worse and worse 
in morning ; poor Oates’ left foot can never last out, 
and time over foot-gear something awful Have to 
wait in night gear for nearly an hour before I start 
changing, and then am generally first to be ready. 
Wilson’s feet giving trouble now, but this mainly 
because he gives so much help to others We did 
4] miles this morning and are now 8 \ miles from the 
depot — a iidiculously small distance to feel m diffi- 
culties, yet on this surface we know we cannot equal 
half our old marches, and that for that effort we 
expend nearly double the energy The great question 
IS, What shall we find at the depot ^ If the dogs have 
visited It we may get along a good distance, but if 
there is a short allowance of fuel, God help us indeed. 
We are in a bad way, I fear, in any case 

Saturday, March 10 — Things going steadily down- 
hill Oates’ foot worse He has rare pluck and must 
know that he can never get through He asked 
Wilson if he had a chance this morning, and of course 
Bill had to say he didn’t know In point of fact 
he has none. Apart from him, if he went under 
now, I doubt whether we should get through. With 
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great care we might have a dog’s chance but no more 
The weather conditions aie awful, and our gear gets 
steadily more icy and difficult to manage At the 
same time of couise poor Titus is the greatest handi- 
cap. He keeps us waiting in the morning until we 
have partly lost the warming effect of our good break- 
fast, when the only wise policy is to be up and aw ay 
at once ; again at lunch Poor chap ' it is too 
pathetic to w'atch him ; one cannot but try to cheer 
him up 

Yesterday we marched up to the depot, Mt. Hooper 
Cold comfoi t Shortage on our allowance all round 
I don’t know that anybody is to blame The dogs 
which should have been our salvation evidently failed 
Meares had a bad tup home I suppose 

Wednesday, March 14 — ^No doubt about the going 
down hill, but everything going wrong with us Yes- 
terday we woke to a strong northeily wind with 
temp -37® Couldn’t face it, so icmained in camp 
till 2, then did 5I miles Wanted to march later, 
but party feeling the cold badly as the breeze never 
took off entiicly, and as the sun sank the temp fell. 
Long time getting supper in the dark 

This morning started with southerly breeze, set 
sail and passed another cairn at good speed , half- 
way, however, the wind shifted to W by S or W S W , 
blew through our wind clothes and into our mits 
Poor Wilson hoiribly cold, could not get off ski for 
some time Bowers and I practically made camp, 
and when we got into the tent at last we were all 
deadly cold. The temp now midday down - 43° and 
the wind strong We must go on, but now the making 
of every camp must be more difficult and dangerous. 
It must be near the end, but a pretty merciful end. 
Poor Oates got it again in the foot. I shudder to 
think what it will be like to-morrow. It is only with 
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the greatest pains rest of us keep off frostbites. No 
idea there could be such a temperature like this at 
this tune of year ivith such winds Truly awful out- 
side the tent Must fight it out to the last biscmt, 
but can’t reduce rations 

Friday, March i6 or Saturday 17 — Lost track of 
dates, but think the last correct. Tragedy all along 
the line. At lunch, the day before yesterday, poor 
Titus Oates said he couldn’t go on , he proposed we 
should leave him in his sleeping-bag. That we could 
not do, and we induced him to come on, on the after- 
noon match In spite of its awful natuie for him he 
struggled on and we made a few miles At night he 
was worse and we knew the end had come 

Should this be found I want these facts recorded 
Oates’ last thoughts were of his mother, but im- 
mediately before he took pride m thinking that his 
regiment would be pleased with the bold way in 
which he met his death We can testify to his bravery. 
He has borne intense suffering for weeks without 
complaint, and to the veiy last was able and willing 
to discuss outside topics He did not — would not — 
give up hope until the very end. He was a brave 
soul This was the end He slept through the night 
before last, hoping not to wake , but he \\ oke in the 
morning — ^yesterday It was blowing a blizzard He 
said, “ I am just going outside and may be some time ” 
He went out into the blizzard and we have not seen 
him since 

I take this opportunity of saying that we have stuck 
to our sick companions to the last. In die case of Edgar 
Evans, when absolutely out of food and he lay in- 
sensible, the safety of the remainder seemed to demand 
his abandonment, but Providence mercifully removed 
him at this critical moment. He died a natural death, 
and we did not leave him until two hours after his 
death. We knew poor Oates was walking to his death, 
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but though we tried to dissuade him, we knew it was 
the act of a brave man and an English gentleman We 
all hope to meet the end with a similar spirit and 
assuredly the end is not far 

' Sunday, March i8. — ^To-day, lunch, we are 2 
miles from the depot 111 fortune presses, but better 
may come We have had more wind and drift from 
ahead yesterday , had to stop marching ; wind N W , 
force 4, temp - 35°. No human being could face it, 
and we aie worn out nearly. 

My right foot has gone, nearly all the toes — two days 
ago I was proud possessor of best feet. These are the 
steps of my downfall Like an ass I mixed a small 
spoonful of curry powder with my melted pemmican 
— It gave me violent mdigestion, I lay awake and in 
pain all night ; woke and felt done on the march ; 
foot went and I didn’t know it. A very small 
measure of neglect and have a foot wluch is not 
pleasant to contemplate. Bowers takes first place m 
condition, but there is not much to chose after all. 
The others are still confident of getting through — or 
pretend to be — I don’t know. We have the last half 
fill of oil in our primus and a very small quantity of 
spirit — this alone between us and thirst The wind 
IS fair for the moment, and that is perhaps a fact to 
help The mileage would have seemed ridiculously 
small on our outward journey 

Monday, March 19 — ^Lunch. We camped with 
difficulty last night and were dreadfully cold till after 
our supper of cold pemmican and biscuit and half a 
pannikin of cocoa cooked over the spirit. Then, 
contrary to expectation, we got warm and all slept 
well To-day we started in the usual dragging 
manner Sledge dreadfully heavy We are 15J miles 
from the depot and ought to get there in three days. 
What progress • We have two day’s food but scarcely 
a day’s fuel All our feet are getting bad — Wilson’s 
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best, my right foot worst, left all right There is no 
chance to nurse one’s feet till we can get hot food into 
us. Amputation is the least I can hope for now, but 
will the trouble spiead ? That is the serious question. 
The weather doesn’t give us a chance — the wind from 
N. to N W. and - 40° temp to-day. 

Wednesday, March 21. — Got within ii miles of 
depot Monday night ; had to lay up all yesterday in 
severe blizzard To-day forlorn hope, Wilson and 
Bowers going to depot for fuel 
Thursday, March 22 and 23 — Blizzard bad as ever 
— Wilson and Bowers unable to start — to-morrow last 
chance — no fuel and only one or two of food left — 
must be near the end Have decided it shall be 
natural — we shall march for the depot with or without 
our effects and die in our tracks. 

Thursday, March 29 — Since the 21st we have had 
a continuous gale from W S.W and S W We had 
fuel to make two cups of tea apiece and bare food for 
two days on 20th Every day we have been ready to 
start for our depot ii miles away, but outside the door 
of the tent it remains a scene of whirling drift I do 
not think we can hope for any better things now. We 
shall stick it out to the end, but we are getting weaker, 
of course, and the end cannot be far 
It seems a pity, but I do not thmk I can write more. 
Last Entry . — For God’s sake look after our people. 

Captain Robert Falcon Scott 
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A WAR CORRESPONDENT IN GREECE 

Before dawn I scrambled up a difficult path to the 
frontier again, and there, in a rmserable village called 
Koutsoufliam, I found a disorganised mob of Andard 
who had been driven back with some loss from the 
small Turkish town of Krama. A good many Italians 
were mixed up with them, and the old Anarchist 
Cipriani was lying on the filthy street so sound asleep 
that I did not dai e to wake him I conversed with all 
manner of men and officers alike, even with Milonas, 
who was in what might peihaps be called command 
of the disorderly crowd But I could get no definite 
idea of what had happened beyond what my eyes told 
me of defeat Here was a httle skirmish, never to be 
heard of again to all time The fighting had lasted 
only a few hours, and was just over. I w as on the spot 
and in the midst of eye-watnesses, actual paiticipa- 
tors in the conflict Any histoiian would envy such 
materials, but the truth of tlie e\ent was undiscover- 
able by me The desciiption of battles in history have 
always filled me w ith adnuration, but since that day I 
have more than ever marvelled at the insight and 
accuracy with which histoiians can describe almost 
every minute in the enormous conflicts of the world, 
even many years afterwards The battle pictures of 
artists are to me equally astonishing, so superb is the 
imagination displayed But on this occasion, by far 
the best comment was given me by a huge Cretan, 
who, with the Cretan black handkerchief wound 
round his head, was sitting gloomily apart, when sud- 
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denly he turned to me and ciied “ If you had been 
there, you would despair of Greece for ever ” 

Next day I followed the steep pass up to the summit, 
just below the very top of the Pindus range, here still 
bearing the name of Mount Lakmon Thence I 
looked down the precipitous descent into Epirus, and 
spread out upon the opposite mountain side there lay 
the Turkish town of Metsovo , grey, with an old 
walled castle in the midst, and seven big guns m 
position on a ridge above it In the far distance the 
snowy clifis of Albania, to be well known to me in 
future years, rose like crests of jagged wave breaking 
to the north, and near at hand I could trace the thin 
and precipitous path leading down the valley from 
Metsovo to Janina and the rustling Dodonean oaks 
That was my way to Arta, but the Turks were now 
firing at everything that moved, and with sorrow I 
turned back again to Kalabaka, and so down to 
Trikkala and the entrance to the Portais, through 
which I had always know it I must pass 
And so it came about For I received a direct tele- 
gram from Charlie Wilhams, the old war coriespond- 
ent of the Chonicle, saying that he was watching 
the Thessalian frontier, and I was to cross the Pindus 
into Epiius, if I possibly could The little money 
given me by Henry Norman was almost exhausted 
The Demarch of Trikkala offered to hire out two 
horses just for the day, but they were dying and could 
not even start. Scaramangar never could walk So 
I resolved to set out alone on foot with my little knap- 
sack, though everyone told me it was impossible to 
cross the mountains because of the snow, and even m 
summer it took five days on a mule I c^culated that 
on foot I might do it in three days, and made my 
preparations But, fortunately for me, the corre- 
pondents m Larissa, hearmg of my successful “ scoop,” 
were arriving one by one. Bennet Burleigh, after- 
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wards my hostile associate in another campaign, 
appeared for an hour In my diary I noted, “ Maud 
of the Gtaphic also ainved,” little kno\Mng how dear 
a friend I was afterwaids to find in that true artist and 
high-hearted man But for the moment the most im- 
portant aiiival for me was J B. Atkins of the Alan- 
chester Gumdian, who with unexampled generosity 
lent me one of his pui chased horses to help me to 
the foot of the mountains, and to be returned that 
afternoon Of couise I returned it with a boy, but it 
never ainved For that afternoon the war began in 
earnest, and it was not until many days afterwards 
that A.tlans caught sight of the horse’s familiar face 
during one of the disastrous retreats from Thessaly 
and foi cibly recovered it 

Foi Western Ghuiches it was Easter, but for the 
Greeks Palm Sunday, and women were bringing long 
branches of bay foi the church decorations The 
scene was the very emblem of peace, but as I crossed 
the Peneus and turned west into the defile of the 
Portals, I lieaid far aw ay tlie boom of guns War had 
begun and the Tuiks weie foicing those passes of 
Rcvcni and Melouiia for their descent upon Larissa 
Following m) oidcrs, I pioceeded gloomily into the 
mountains, passing a bare mound where Caesar once 
stoimed the foitified town of Gomphi in an earlier 
spasm of mankind’s madness After tiansversmg the 
defile, we came to the remote village of Mousaki, 
whence I had promised to send back the borrowed 
horse As is usual in Greece, the whole population 
crowded round to stare at the stranger and ask 
questions My demand was for a guide and any 
four-legged thing that would carry my companion. 
All agreed that Spero wtis the man, and the name 
sounded hopeful. Spero was dragged forwaid, a 
brown and shaggy man in a long brown coat tied with 
a bit of string. He reminded me of Pan and John the 
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Baptist at the same time He had crossed the moun- 
tains to Arta only a few years before, and was the only 
man who ever tried, except one French explorer, who 
had turned back the second day And Spero pos- 
sessed a little stallion besides But he steadfastly re- 
fused to move “ I will not go,” he said , “I am 
ai'raid 1 am afraid of the snow and the Turks ” 

The Demarch, keeper of the general stores, then 
conducted me, accompanied by all the villagers, 
round the village, which had been devastated by the 
Turks just tiventy years before, though it was then 
Turkish property In the Church, where the Turks 
had slashed the faces of the saints as usual, I saw the 
bones of the dead laid out along the altar screen, as 
custom or the rocky soil allows For at the end of 
three or four years the dead are dug up, and their 
bones arranged inside the church These are blessed 
and washed with wine, and if anybody still loves 
them, flowers are laid round the skull and thigh bones 
Then they are buried again, occupying a much 
smaller space If the bones are white, the soul that 
once dwelt in them is m paradise and all is well But 
if they are dark, all is not well ; very much the reverse 
Those that I saw were mostly black, but they smelt of 
resined wine, and someone had laid flowers by them 
On returning to the market-place I found Spero 
beside his pony, weeping great tears, but otherwise 
resigned to a dubious desUny tempered by rewards 
And just as we started, out rushed a queer old figure, 
dragging another pony and crying “ You shall pay 
me the same as Spero, and you shall be in Arta m five 
days I ” He confirmed the statement by a peculiarly 
complicated and filthy oath. “ If we are not there in 
three days, I shall hang you both to your ponies’ 
tails,” I answered, but did not swear to it So we set 
off amid cheers and loud cries of “ Impossible ' ” 
My mam anxiety was the secret that my money had 
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sunk to less than ten shillings, and now I had two 
horses, three men, and myself to feed 
. That evening we reached only the next village, 
where a young schoolmaster lent me Plutaich’s Essay 
on Aristeides to soothe my slumbers on the floor of 
the shop But the track next day was very diflicult. 
V/e had to climb the bare and crumbling sides of a 
great, dome-shaped mountain, still called the Tym- 
panos or Dium, which makes the watershed between 
tiibutaries flowing into the Peneus and out to Tempe, 
and the tributaries of the -Vchelous (now Aspropotamo 
or White Rivei) flowing into the Gulf of Corinth. 
The ascent is like a perpendicular ladder, so sleep 
that we had to push the ponies’ feet fast into any 
possible crevice and hole, and then the summit was 
coveied with soft snow reaching nearly to their 
bellies 

Down the other side we plunged into a sunless gorge 
where a dieaiy village starved on sticky maize , and 
beyond that, the narrow track travel sed the face of 
cliffs so sharp that we had to haul at the bi idles and 
grip the tails of the pomes to prevent them i oiling 
sheer down into the torrent below. Aftci crossing 
that torrent several times with much excitement, we 
came to the mam stream of the Achelous, which, 
white with snow and flood, was tearing over hidden 
rocks, unfordable by man or beast Fortunately a 
few woodmen weic driving felled pine trees down the 
stream, and, guiding half a dozen of the trunks 
athwart the current, we stemmed them up with long 
poles, thus forming a floating bridge, across which the 
pomes were induced to creep with much difficulty and 
peril. But on the opposite side the track had dis- 
appeared, and we clambered about the precipitous 
mountain side in vain Then at last the men sat 
down each with his ponies’ nose in his lap, and declared 
that they would go no further. I told them that they 
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might find difficulty in cios&ing the stream again, now 
that the pine logs had gone downstieam, and that I 
certainly should not pay them (secretly, I could not ') 
but would go forward by myself. Putting on my 
knapsack and taking my compass in my hand, 1 then 
set off vaguely in the direction of 'krta But I was 
hardly out of sight when I lit upon the track, and at 
my shout they followed, reconciled without tears 
Skirting along the edge of a precipice above the 
river, we came to a tillage called Lascovo, where two 
priests weie worshipping God with a rushing gabble, 
surpassing in rapidity any religious service I have ever 
heard, though I knew the English Cathedrals well 
About twice a minute they bumped their foiehcads 
three times on the pavement with evtiaordinaiy 
agility, but till we aimed then onl^ audience was 
God and the village idiot. The elder pi rest kindly 
invited us into his house, and lighted a fiic in the 
middle of his laigish room, which had no fuiniture 
but two heaps of petticoats, apions and rugs, woven 
at home as dowiies for his two daughteis It being 
Holy Week, he then gave us a share of his mairc-paste 
and olives, but when my Greek thoughtfully suggested 
that I was a Protestant, the Priest exclaimed . “ Oh, 
he’s an idolater is he ^ Then he shall have an egg ” 
So an egg I had, seasoned with idolatry And when 
his wife and daughters had eaten up any sciaps that 
we had left, w'e all settled down for the night togethei 
But long .after I had ciept undci my rug in the place 
of honour furthest fiom the pet goal, that sliagg> 
priest kept bringing in members of his flock to stare 
at me as an object lesson in anthropology, until at 
midnight he went out to worship in the church again 
In the mormng we left him loading a manure cart, 
while his daughters, barefooted and unwashed, 
splashed about in liquid mud, driving the goats to the 
mountains with stones and barbaric cries. For ten- 
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pound down, Gieek told me, I might have 
married one of them, dowi^ and all, but m-y only 
thought was the contiast between this priestly home 
in Pmdus and the countiy lectorics I knew at home 

Hardly had we ciossed over an unimaginable gorge 
and raging torient by a maivellous budge of one aich 
hung high in the air, when I saw a man hastening 
down the path towards us “I was in Arta on 
Sunday,” he ciicd “The war began in the after- 
noon T he Turks ciossed the liver by tying Christian 
women in fiont of them All the women were killed. 
Then shiieks weie liightful The town lies flat in 
ruins 1 o go on is death ” I told him he lied, but 
though I thus tried to encourage the others, they struck 
again, and agun I went forwaid alone on foot, untd 
I htaid them slowly following, multeiing libels on my 
ancestry Alicady I could sometimes discern the 
boom of guns fai aw ay , and the rest of the day w as to 
me a nightmaie of precipices, slushy snow, gorges 
gloomy with black ilex, a rivei white with flood, and 
another high arched bridge, w hile the pomes crawled 
and ciawled 

That night we spent in a bain at a dripping village, 
rightly called the Sewer of Sorrow, and next morning 
we had to climb the enoimous barrier separating the 
Achelous from the basin of the Arachtos, which flows 
by Arta The track was murderous for the beasts, 
and ram fell m sheets My old man went lame, and 
though I gave him a pair of my socks well soaped, we 
hardly moved along the obscure and stony way 
Unhappily, too, we met a long tram of refugees 
winding into the mountains, and the horror of their 
imaginary tales turned all three men rigid with fear. 
They sat down and definitely refused to stir It was 
the worst of the mutinies, and I only won through by 
mounting the old man’s pony and urging the miserable 
creature on. Loving his pony more than his life, he 
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followed, and the othcis followed him So we 
struggled on, stai\ing and much evhausted, till late 
m the afternoon we came to an abrupt edge of 
mountain, fiom ivhich the glimpses of vast distance 
westward were here and theie levcaled through heavy 
mist Unknown mountain tops stood islanded above 
the cloud There was a plain and an estuary 
dividing it, and spaces of dull blue water like lead, 
which I knew must be Cleopatia’s Ambracian Gulf, 
and far away, high up in the sky, one thin line of 
silver, which was the open sea At my feet in the 
depths of a b'oad valley, a white load ran, and at the 
end of It, almost encircled by the white curve of a 
liver, stood a town, and walls of an old castle beside 
the stream, and high up on the hill a large square 
fortress, and fuithei off the clustered domes of a 
Byzantine chuich, and the line of an ancient budge 
That, then, was Aita I had ciossed Pindus in thiee 
days and a few houis, and theie was no need to hang 
my men to their ponies’ tails 
Descending to the village of Peta, famed for a 
miseiable defeat of the Greek rebels by the Turks in 
Byion's Wai of Independence, I was gieetcd by 
ofliceis and men, who rushed out shouting, “ The 
Tuiks have lied ' The Tuiks have fled ' ” It was 
inci edible but true, and since then I have never 
believed the woid ol a lefugcc From their positions 
on .a semicircle of hills and plain across the river, 
completely commanding Arta, which was then the 
capital ol the Greek Epiius, the Tuiks had fled in 
panic the night befoic They weic Redif or Reserve 
Troops, under command of an incapable Governor of 
Janina Sepaiated by some two hundred miles of 
dubious road from their ultimate base at Monastir (so 
famihar to me in later years) they were probably iH- 
supphed, and they ran in terror of two largish guns 
(about 5-in , I think) planted by the Greeks beside 
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the old Turkish baiiocks commanding the famous 
bridge of Arta The town itscll, dirty and beautiful,, 
stands on the old mam load fiom Missolonghi and 
the Gulf of Coiinth up to Janina The road heie 
crosses the Aiachtos by a tenth-century bridge, built 
by the Eastern Caesais, and with such difficulty that 
the builder could not make the central pile steady 
until he built up his lover inside it In memory of 
which piteous cement the Gieeks still sing an ancient 
ballad Henry W Nevinson 


THE ARMOURED TRAIN 

It had been my intention to get into Ladysmith, 
where I knew Ian Hamilton w ould look aftei me and 
give me a good show I was too late, and the door 
was shut The Boeis had occupied Colenso station 
on the Tugela Rivei and held the iron railway bridge 
General Iiench and his staff, which included Haig 
and Heibeit Lawience, had just slipped thiough 
undei aitillery file in the last tiain out of Lad) smith 
on his ay to the Cape C olony, where the main 
cavalry forces were to be assembled There was 
nothing to do but wait at Estcouit with such handfuls 
of tioops as weie being huiiiedly collected to protect 
the southern pait of N ital fiom the impending Boer 
invasion A single Battalion ol Dublin Fusiliers, two 
or three guns and a few squadions o^ Natal Cara- 
bineers, two companies of Durban Light Infantry and 
an armouied tiain, weie the only forces which re- 
mained for the defence of the Colony. All the rest of 
the Natal Army was blockaded in Ladysmith Re- 
inforcements were hurrying to the spot from all parts 
of the British Empire; but during the week I was at 

• Commander-in-Chief and ClueF of the Staff respectively m 
1915 and 1918 
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Estcourt our weakness svas such that we expected to 
be ourselves siu rounded almost ctery day, and could 
do little but loitif> our post and weai a confident air. 

At Estcouit I lound old friends Leo Amei}, the 
monitor I had unluckily pushed into the bathing pool 
at Harrow ten -^eais Wore, afterwards long my 
colleague in Parliament and Goteinment, was now 
one of the w'ar coi respondents of the Tirrus We 
were able foi the first time to meet on terms of 
equality and fiaternity, and togethei with my liicnd 
of the Manchesh) Guaidtan we took up oui abode 
in an empty bell tent that stood in the shunting 
triangle of the railway station That evening, walk- 
ing m the single street of the town, whom should I 
meet but Captain Haldane, who had been so helpful 
in procuring me my appointment to Sii William 
Lockhail’s staff during the Tiiah Expedition Hal- 
dane had been wounded at Elandslaagtc, and had 
hoped to rejoin his battalion of Goidon Plighlandeis 
in Ladysmith, and being like me held up b\ the enemy 
had been given the tcrapoiaiy command of a company 
of the Dublin Eusilieis The days passed slo'wly and 
anxiously The position of oui small foice was most 
precarious At any moment ten or twelve thousand 
mounted Boers might sweep forw'ard to attack us or 
cut off our retieat Yet it was necessary to hold 
Estcourt as long and in as firm a posture as possible 
Cavalry reconnaissances weie pushed out every moin- 
ing foi ten or fifteen rmles tow'ards the enemy to give 
us timely notice of the expected adyance , and in an 
unluckx moment it occurred to the General in com- 
mand on the spot to send his armoured tram along the 
sixteen miles of intact railway line to supplement the 
efforts of the cavalry. 

Nothing looks more formidable and impressive than 
an armoured train , but nothing is in fact more vul- 
nerable and helpless. It was only necessary to blow 
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up a bridge or a cul\ ei t to leave the monster stranded, 
far from home or help, at the meicy of the enemy. 
This situation did not seem to have occulted to our 
commander He decided to put a company of the 
Dublin Fusiliers and a compan\ of the Duiban Light 
Infantry into an aimoured iiain of six trucks, and add 
a small six-poundei naval gun with some sailors 
landed fiom H M S Ten Me, together with a break- 
dot\n gang, and to send this considerable portion of 
his force out to i econnoitre tow ai ds Colenso Captain 
Haldane was the oflicer he selected for the duty of 
commanding this opciation Haldane told me on the 
night of November 14 of the task which had been set 
for him the next day and on which he was start to 
at dawn He did not conceal his misgnings on the 
imprudence of the enterpiise, but he was of course, 
like everyone else at the beginning of a war, very 
keen upon advcntuie, and a btush with the enemy. 
Would I come tsilh him^ He would like it if I did ' 
Out of comiadeship, and because I thought it was my 
duty to gather as much intoimation as I could for 
the Monung Post, also because I tvas eager foi trouble, 
I accepted the invitation without demur. 

The military events which followed are well-known 
and have often been discussed The armoured train 
pioceeded about fouitccn mile> towards the enemy 
and got as fat as Chievelcy station without a sign of 
opposition or indeed of hie 01 movement on the broad 
undulations of the Natal landscape We stopped for a 
few moments at Chicveley, to lepoit our ariival at this 
point by telegraph to the General No sooner had 
we done this than we saw, on a hill between us and 
home which overlooked the line at about 600 yards’ 
distance, a number of small figures moving about and 
hurrying forward Certainly they were Boers. Cer- 
tainly they were behind us What would they be 
doing with the railway line ^ There was not an instant 
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to lose. We stj.ued immediately on our return 
journey. As we appioaclicd the hill, I was standing 
on a box with m\ head and shoulders above the steel 
plating of the leai aimouied tiuck I saw a clustei of 
Boers on the cicst Suddenly thiee wheeled things 
appeared among tliem, and instantly blight flashes of 
light opened and shut ten oi twelve times A huge 
white ball of smoke spiang into being and toie out 
into a cone, only as it seemed a few feet above my 
head It was shrapnel — the first I had evei seen in 
war, and veiy nearly the last ' The steel sides of the 
tiuck tanged wuh a patter of bullets Theie was a 
c.ash from the fiont of the tiam, and a senes of sharp 
explosions The railway hne cuived lound the base 
of the hill on a steep down gradient, and undci the 
stimulus of the enemy’s file, as w ell as of the slope, our 
pace inci eased enormously The Boei aitilleiy (two 
guns and a pom-pom) had only time for one dischaige 
before we were round the cornei out of then sight 
It had flashed across my mind that there must be 
some trap fuithci on I -was just tuining to Haldane 
to suggest that someone should scramble along the 
tram and make the engine-drn er reduce speed, w hen 
suddenly there w as a tremendous shock, and he and I 
and all the soldiers of the truck w ere pitched head over 
heels on its flooi The armouied tiain travelling at 
not less than foity miles an houi had been tin own off 
the metals by some obstruction, oi by some injuiy to 
the line 

In our tiuck nobody was seiiously huit, and it 
took but a few seconds for me to scramble to my feet 
and look over the top of the armour The train lay 
in a valley about i,200 yards on the homeward side of 
the enemy’s hill On the top of this hill were scores 
of figures running forward and throwing themselves 
down in the grass, from which there came almost im- 
mediately an accurate and heavy rifle fire. The 
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bullets whistled oveihcad and rang and splattered on 
the steel plates like a hailstorm I got down fiom my 
perch, and Haldane and I debated what to do It 
was agreed that he \\ith the little naval gun and his 
Duhhn Fusiheis in the rear truck should endeavour to 
keep down the enemy’s filing, and that I should go 
and see what had happened to the tiain, what was the 
damage to the line, and whether there was any chance 
of repairing it or of clearing the wreckage out of the 
way 

I nipped out of the truck accordingly and ran along 
the line to the head of the tram The engine was still 
on the rails The fiist tiuck, an ordinary bogey, had 
turned completely over, killing and teriibly injuring 
some of the platelayers who weie upon it , but it lay 
quite clear of the tiack The next two aimoured 
tiucks, which contained the Durban Light Infantry, 
weic both derailed, one still upright and the othei on 
Its side They lay jammed against each other in 
disorder, blocking the homci'ard path of the rest 
Behind the overturned tiucks the Durban Light 
Infantry men, bruised, shaken and some scvciely 
injured, had found a tempoiary shelter The enemy’s 
fire was continuous, and soon there mingled with the 
lilies the bang of the field guns and the near explosion 
of their shells We were in the toils of the enemy. 

As I passed the engine another shrapnel burst 
immediately as it seemed overhead, hurling its 
contents with a rasping rush through the air. The 
driver at once sprung out of the cab and ran to the 
shelter of the overturned trucks His face was cut open 
by a splinter and streamed with blood, and he com- 
plained in bitter, futile indignation He was a civilian 
What did they think he was paid for ^ To be killed 
by a bombshell — not he He would not stay another 
minute. It looked as though his excitement and 
misery — he was dazed by the blow on his head — 
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would prevent him fiom -woiking the engine further, 
and as only he undei stood the machinery, the hope of 
escape might thus be cut off So I told him that no man 
was hit twice on the same day that a wounded man 
who continued to do his duty was always rei\ aided 
foi distinguished gallantry, and that he might never 
have a chance again On this he pulled himself 
together, wiped the blood from his face, climbed back 
into the cab of his engine, and thereafter obeyed every 
order I gave him * 

I formed the opinion that it would be possible, 
using the engine as a ram, to pull and push the two 
wrecked trucks clear of the line, and consequently 
that escape for the w hole force was possible The line 
appeared to lie uninjured, no lail had been lemoved 
I returned along the line to Captain Haldane’s truck 
and told him, through a loop-hole, what was the 
position and what I pioposcd to do He agieed to all 
I said and undcitook to keep tlie enemy hotly engaged 
meanwhile 

I was very lucky m the hour that follow'ed not to be 
hit It was necessary for me to be almost continuously 
moving up and down the tram or standing in the 
open, telling the engine diiver what to do The first 
thing was to detach the tiuck which wns half off the 
rails fiom the one completely so To do this the 
engine had to be moved so as to tug the partly 
detailed tiuck backwards along the line until it was 
clear of the wieckage, and then to throw it completely 
off the rails The dead weight of the iron truck half 
on the sleepers was enormous, and the engine wheels 

* It was more than ten years before I was able to make good 
my promise Nothing was done for this man by the military 
authorities , but when in igio I was Home Secretary, it was my 
duty to advise the King upon the awards of the Albert Medal 
I therefore reviled the old records, communicated with the 
Governor of Natal and the railway company, and ultimately both 
the driver and his fireman received the highest reward 
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skidded vainly several times before any hauling power 
was obtained At last the truck was drawn sulTiciendy 
far back and I called for volunteers to overturn it 
from the side, while the engine pushed it from the end 
It was veiy evident that these men would be exposed 
to considerable danger Twenty were called lor and 
there was an immediate lesponse, but only nine men, 
including the Major of the Durban Light Infantry 
and four or five of the Dublin Fusilieis, actually 
stepped out into the open The attempt ncvei theless 
was successful The truck heeled over further under 
their pressure, and the engine giving a shove at the 
right moment, it fell off the line, and the track seemed 
clear Safety and success appeared m sight together, 
but one of the bitteicst disappointments ol my life 
oveitook them 

The footplate of the engine was about fa in wider 
than the tcndei and jammed against the comer ol the 
newly overturned truck It did not seem sale to push 
very haid lest the engine itscll should be derailed 
We uncoupled the engine horn the real trucks, and 
time aftei time moved it back a yaid or two and 
butted forward at the obstruction Each time it 
moved a little, but soon it was evident that complica- 
tions had set in The newly derailed tiuck had 
become jammed in a T-shaped position with the one 
originally off the line, and the more the engine pushed, 
the gi eater became the block 

It occurred to me that if the trucks only jammed 
tighter after the foiward pushings, they might be 
loosened again by again pulling backwards Now 
however, a new difficulty arose The coupling chains 
of the engine would not reach by five or six inches 
those of the overturned truck Search was made 
for a spare coupling By a solitary gleam of good 
fortune, one was found The engine hauled at the 
wreckage and before the chain parted pulled it about 
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a yard backwards and off the track Now surely the 
line was cleai at last But again the coiner of the 
engine footplate jammed with the corner of the truck, 
and again we came to a jainng halt The heat and 
excitement of the tvoik weie such as to absorb me 
completely I lemembci thinking that it was like 
woikmg in front of an iron target at a rifle range at 
which men were continually firing We struggled for 
twenty minutes among those clanging, rending iron 
boxes, amid the lepeated explosions of shells and the 
ceaseless hammeimg of bullets, and with only five oi 
SIX inches of twisted ironwork to make the diflTeience 
between danger, captivity, and shame on the one 
hand, and safety, freedom, and triumph on the other 

Above all things we had to be careful not to throw 
the engine off the line But at last, as the artillery 
firing steadily increased and the second gun came 
into action from the opposite flank, I decided to run 
a great iisk The engine was backed to its fullest 
extent and driven full tilt at the obstiuction There 
was a harsh crunching tear, the engine reeled on the 
rails, and as the obstructing truck reared upwards, 
ground its tvay past and gained the homewards side, 
free, and as it turned out, safe But our three 
lemaimiig tiucks were fifty yards away, still the wrong 
side of the obstruction, which had fallen back into its 
original position after the engine had passed What 
were we to do ^ Certainly we could not take the 
engine back Could we then drag the trucks by 
hand up to the engine ^ They were narrow er than 
the engine and there would be just room for them to 
slip past 

I went back again to Captain Haldane. He 
accepted the plan He ordered his men to climb out 
of their steel pen and try to push it towards the engine 
The plan was sound enough, but it broke down under 
the force of the circumstances. The truck was so heavy 
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that it required all hands to move it , the fire was so 
hot and the confusion so gieat and inci easing that the 
men drifted an ay fiom the exposed side The enemy, 
relieved of our countei-fiie, were now plainly visible 
in large numbcis on the face of the hill, firing fuiiously. 
We then agreed that the engine should go slow ly back 
along the line with all the nounded, who were now 
numeious, and that the Dublins and Durban men 
should retreat on foot, shelteimg themselves behind 
the engine, which would go at a foot’s pace Upwards 
of forty persons, of whom the gicatcst part were 
streaming with blood, wcie crowded into the engine 
and Its tender, and we began to move slowly fonvard. 
I w'as in the cab of the engine dnecting the engine- 
driver It was Clammed so full of w ounded men that 
one could scarcely move The shells buist all aiound, 
some striking the engine, others dashing the giavel of 
the tiack upon it and its unhappy human height. 
The pace increased, the infantiy outside began to lag 
and then to be left belund At last I foiced the 
engine-driver to stop altogether, but beloic I could 
get the engine stopped we w'eie aheady 300 yards 
away from our infantry Close at hand was the 
bridge across the Blue Krantz River, a considerable 
span I told the engine-diiver to cioss the budge, 
and wait on the other side, and forcing my w^ay out 
of the cab I got down on to the line and w^ent back 
along It to find Captain Haldane, and to bung him 
and his Dublin Fusilieis along 

But while these events had been taking place 
everything else had been in movement I had not 
retraced my steps 200 yards when, instead of Haldane 
and his company, two figures in plain clothes appeared 
on the line. “ Platelayers ' ” I said to myself, and 
then with a surge of realization, “ Boers ' ” My 
mind retains its impression of these tall figures, full of 
energy, clad in dark, flapping clothes, with slouch, 
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storm-driven hats, poising on their levelled rifles 
hardly a hundred yards away I turned again and 
ran back towaids the engine, the two Boeis firing as 
I ran between the metals Their bullets, sucking to 
right and left, seemed to miss me only by inches 
We were in a small cutting with banks about six feet 
high on either side I flung myself against the bank 
of the cutting It gave me no cover Another glance 
at the two figuies , one was now kneeling to aim 
Movement seemed the only chance Again I darted 
forward . two soft kisses sucked in the air , but 
nothing struck me This could not endure I must 
get out of the cutting — that damnable coriidor ' I 
Jigged to the left, and scrambled up the bank The 
earth sprang up beside me I got through the wire 
fence unhurt Outside the cutting was a tiny 
depiession I ciouched m this, struggling to get my 
breath again 

Fifty yards away there was a small platelayer’s 
cabin of masonry , theie was cover there About 
200 yards away was the locky gorge of the Blue 
Krantz River , there was plenty of cover there I 
determined to make a dash for the river. I rose to 
my feet Suddenly on the other side of the railway, 
separated fiom me by rails and two uncut wire 
fences, I saw a horseman galloping furiously, a tall 
dark figuie, holding his iifle in his right hand He 
pulled up his lioi se almost in its own length and shaking 
the rifle at me shouted a loud command We were 
lorty jaids apart That morning I had taken with 
me, coiicspondent-status notwithstanding, my Mausei 
pistol I thought I could kill this man, and after the 
treatment I had received I earnestly desired to do so. 
I put my hand to my belt, the pistol was not there. 
When engaged in clearing the line, getting in and out 
of the engine, etc , I had taken it off ' It came safely 
home on the engine. I have it now ! But at this 
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moment I ^\as quite unaimed Meanwhile, I suppose 
m the time this takes to tell, the Boer horseman, still 
seated on his hoise, had covcied me with his rifle. 
The ammal stood stock still, so did he, and so did I 
I looked towaids the iiver, I looked towaids the plate- 
layer’s hut The Boer continued to look along his 
sights I thought there was absolutely no chance of 
escape, if he fired he would surely hit me, so I held 
up my hands and surrendered myself a prisoner of 
war. 

“ When one is alone and unarmed,” said the great 
Napoleon, in words which flowed through my mind 
in the poignant minutes that followed, “ a surrender 
may be paidoned ” Winston Churchill 


MY FIRST FIGHT WITH THE 
FOREIGN LEGION 

We were on the march, and in a hurry We slept 
where tve dined, and wc dined where we fell down, 
after marching the whole of a terrible day, over sand 
Although I had done some gruelling marches during 
training days and after, I thought of the warning of 
the recruiting officer in Pans There moj, as he h.'d 
ironically said, “ lots of sand , blue sky , no ram , 
no snow , no fog , sunshine — sunshine all the time ” 
Camels (glimpsed far ofiP— with scouts on them') , 
mirages, palms and oases (m the mirages) I thought 
not only of the recruiting officer, but of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Manner and his bitter complaint. You may 
know the verse beginning . — 

“ And all in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun at noon 
Stood right above . . .” 
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the whole beastK show And at 4 a m next morning 
the buglers blew leveillc, and this particular, slightly 
hazardous day in the Legion began 

I rolled over and dicssed — b> putting on my kepi 
I then slipped on my equipment, and was leady I 
was particulaily ready for my share of the contents of 
the pail brought from the company cooking-fire by 
Ivan the Teirible It was hot, liquid, sweet, and had 
an unmistakable flavour of coffee. I dipped out a 
mugful of this heartening brew, and produced the 
remainder of my bieakfast from my haveisack If I 
remember rightly, it was a hard, dry biscuit and some 
soft, w et macai oni 

We fell in by sections, each section m three ranks, 
so that when we got the oidci to right- turn and march, 
we marched in threes and not in columns of fours as 
the British Army does One long march is \ery like 
another, but this was more so than most, by reason of 
the record length, the record heat, the solt looseness 
of sand, and the fact that we iveie marching, by 
compass, across sand-dunes, and were perpetually 
climbing up one side and down the other, instead of 
marching on the flat 

We were literally crossing an uncharted ocean — of 
sand , and its billows were as regular, numerous and 
monotonous as thoje of any of the great ocean w astes of 
waters Ho'veier, wc icalizcd that it was necessary 
to avoid the usual road or caravan route, for we were 
hastening to the lelief of a suddenly beleaguered fort , 
and the Vrabs would no doubt be on the watch foi us 
on the road We were a surprise packet, posted to 
arrive when and where least expected. 

Nor did we march as the British soldier does under 
a tropical sun, in pith helmets, half sleeved open- 
necked shirts, shorts and puttees. We wore cloth 
caps with a peak m front and a white or khaki curtain 
hanging round the neck behind , thick, long, heavy 
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overcoats buttoned light up to the throat , baggy 
trousers tucked into leggings , thick heavy boots and 
no socks. We were pretty well loaded too, with long 
rifles, long bayonets in steel sheaths, very big water 
bottles, two bundled rounds of ammunition, stuffed 
musettes or knapsacks, containing spare kit, laden 
haversacks, canteens, and spare pairs of boots But 
besides these things each man had some such extra 
load as pai t of a tent, firewood, or a cooking vessel ; 
so that the top of the load on one’s back rose as high 
as the top of one’s head — or higher, and bumped 
against it It took me a long time to get used to this. 

No. We weren’t smart to look at, and there was no 
march-discipline We didn't march We shuffled, 
shambled, staggered, tottered, strolled, rolled, bow led 
and pitched along anyhow The one thing we didn’t 
do was to sti aggie The pace was set and the pace 
was kept, and the slogan was “ Matthez ou ctevezl ” 
for if you didn’t march you would most certainly 
die — of thirst and starvation if you tvere lucky, or of 
Arabs if you weren’t 

At the end of each hour the whistle blew and the 
little column halted for “ the cigarette-space,” just 
time to smoke a cigarette In theory it was ten 
minutes in each hour 

Duiing one longer halt, the cooks prepared a meal 
of a sort of stew 

In time the strain began to tell, and it was just about 
when people were beginmng to grumble that I leal- 
ised that the reciuiting oflicei had been premature in 
his sarcastic praises of desert life as regards the absence 
of fog For, to the appalling heat and electrical 
atmospheric conditions, fog was added A beastly, 
oppressive choking fog — of dust that diminished the 
circle of our horizon and rendered the almost un- 
bearable conditions of marching even more unbear- 
able. 
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“ Sand-storm,” said the less experienced soldiers, 
but the old, long-seivicc men growled that a sand- 
storm wasn’t a sand-storm while you could see and 
breathe and march and weien’t buried alive — or 
dead This w'as nothing but a little dust ' 

It was trulv avful an-yway, and I plodded along, 
bent nearly double, not caring what particular name 
they gave it 

There was one thing to be thankful for, however 
'We were off the soft, shifting sand-dunes, and now 
marching across a level plain of hard, sand-covered 
ground Between us and the sky was a veil of dust 
through which the sun did not so much shine as loom 
like a great ball of brass m the hot and coppery sky 
And from time to time, great blinding clouds of sand 
enveloped us 

I suppose It was owing to these conditions that the 
Arabs caught us as they did We had out a “ point ” 
and flankers, of course, but presumably the flankers 
were ridden down when plodding along, bent double, 
seeing nothing but the ground, and not caring if it 
snowed Arabs. 

They seemed to come down the wind like the dust 
itself There were a few shots, a whistle, one or two 
orders, and thanks to Legion drill and Legion dis- 
cipline, the Arab charge was met in the right way, and 
just in time 

My own escouade was imlucky in happening to be 
opposite to the thickest part of the Arab line, and, in 
spite of the number of men and horses that our fire 
brought down, the remainder charged home with 
lance and sword, and long guns fired at short range 
from the hip — with a wild war-cry of “ Lah ilia tl 
Allah ! Allahu Akbar > It sounded rather like a pack 
of jackals 

Just behind me the excellent Sergeant Krantz, a 
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cool veteran, shouted his oideis “ Ste<.id> now, 
steady' Aim low Shoot at the horses ' Aim low'” 
until suddenly, for the best of reasons, he stopped 

I don’t reall-y remcmbei much about this particular 
scrap But I do icmember the increduhtv and the 
thrill at finding that I was actually taking part in a 
real good old-fashioned fight , just the soit of thing 
one had lead about 

“ This IS what I came foi,” I said to myself “ The 
genuine thing ' What splendid luck ' A leal fight 
with leal Arabs in a real desert ' It doesn’t seem 
real ” 

But It was, and we got what is known to the vulgar 
as a “ bellyful ” Since the fiist shots and shouts it was 
only a matter of seconds, I suppose, when, with an 
eai th-shaking thunder of hoofs, the leadcis of the 
chaige weie upon us Suddenly I realised that a big 
bearded man in flowing, fluttering, duty-white gar- 
ments with a nasty long lance was coming straight at 
me — at me personally I fired at him point-blank, 
and apparently missed him Also his spear missed 
me, due to the fact that Piene shot either him oi his 
horse 

Quite umvounded, I was knocked head over heels, 
either by this Arab or another, and got to my feet as 
an Arab, who had leincd up oi whose hoise had been 
wounded, made a cut at me with a sword More 
by luck than judgment I parried the cut, the sword 
striking the curved cross-hilt of my bayonet As I 
drew my rifle back to lunge, the Arab whirled up his 
sword and cut again ; and either my bayonet went 
in under his ribs below his raised sword arm before the 
blow fell, or else Ivan shot him from behind, just m 
time Anyhow, the sword-cut which would have split 
my skull, only gave me a cut on the head. 

As I staggered back, a bit dazed, a man on the 
ground grabbed my leg, tripped me up, and slashed 
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at me with a dagger He meant well — but was pre- 
sumably a bit shaken by tlie fall that had sent his lance, 
rifle or gun flying from his hand — and only struck my 
cartridge pouch 

After an intimate minute with him I got the dagger 

Once more I lose to my feet and saw that the Arabs 
were in full flight — not m defeat, but accoiding to 
their tip-and-iun plan 

I think that, for a litde while at least, this violent 
interlude in our monotony of misery did us good 
And after a brief rest, and the somewhat sketchy buiial 
of our dead, wc marched on again, talking of our 
miraculous escapes and wonderful deeds, until the heat 
and choking dust defeated us. P. C Wren 


MY ESCAPE FROM A TURKISH PRISON 

Summer rode across the open lands of Anatolia 
Women came out to bleed the poppy-beds that 
stretched red and white to the mountain of the 
horizon. Some Avere pretty, and some used to take 
the soldiers who formed our guard into the crops 
We remained m prison 

In the autumn, Afion-Kaia-hissar was visited by a 
flight of storks who swooped and circled over us in 
their thousands, finally ahghung near the black rock, 
where they formed black silhouettes against the sunset, 
w'lth one leg tucked up, and backward-turning beaks 
I used to dream of these stoiks, and of their enchanted 
journeys and of Polly, an opium girl 

But chiefly I dreamed of freedom, and planned to 
regain ii That, indeed was the bulwark of my sanity. 

It would have been comparatively easy to have 
eluded our sentries, but Afion-Kara-hissar was separ- 
ated fi om the coast by a belt of country where brigands 
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and deserteis loamcd Moreover, once the sea was 
reached, iheie wcie only a few places fiom which the 
Greek islands could be reached, and these were 
closely guaided 

I discussed the mattei with vaiious fiiends — Robin 
Paul in particular — and w'e decided that oui best and 
probably our only chance of escape was an indirect 
route First we must reach Constantinople The 
Capital became in our minds a stepping-stone to 
freedom ; we shammed sick , we tried to bribe a 
Gieek doctor , we e\en inflicted wounds on vaiious 
parts of our bodies Robin had a bad ear, and I had 
displaced a bone in mv nose by boxing, but it was 
not until I took to smoking opium with the Cypriote 
Intel pretei attached to the Tuikish Commandant's 
office that my depaituie became possible 1 will not 
say that I biibed him, but his intimacy helped me to 
bribe otheis 

Those nights I lay on a sofa w ith him, coucM i gauche, 
as opium smokeis sa'j, weaving a tissue of deceit into 
the gicy -white clouds cnen cling us, will always re- 
main among the sitangcsl mcmoiies of my hie The 
couches, the medley of cushions, the pipes, the piofile 
of my host as he leaned ovei the green glimmer of the 
lamp vshich burned for the god to whom his heart 
was given, and the giowth of the god m him, as pipe 
follow ed pipe , and the beatitude ol his eyes w hen they 
found the dieam-v\oild wheie the princes of the 
poppies leign, seem no more part of me now than a 
play, yet I did and felt and saw many unaccustomed 
things during that month ot make-believe And in- 
stead of reading philosophy or playing chess, I was 
engaged m a game whose stake was liberty 

Having reached Haider Pasha hospital with the use 
of much gold as well as some guile, my purse was now 
empty. I needed two hundred Turkish pounds to be 
smuggled to Odessa, and I had only two lira. 
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However, theic ^vele othei to ficedom besides 
the sea-route, and ^\hen Robin and I were tianslerred 
to the Armenian Patiiaichate at Psamattia (a subuib 
of Constantinople) au oppoitumt^ came to icach a 
friendly Chiistian house in the city 

The plan \\ c made as simple The window of the 
room m which we were impiisoned was set in an 
apparently sheer wall-face Escape fiom it looked 
impossible, but as a matter of fact there weie two 
small ledges of moulding undei the window -sill, 
which would give us a foot-hold and a hand-hold, en- 
abling us to gam the sheltci of a neai-b\ loof Piom 
there we v ould work our way along othei loofs to a 
place wheie tve could drop down, out of sight of the 
sentries 

It was a good plan, because unexpected To climb 
out of that window m view of six sentries seemed 
absurd, but we knew that sentries, like other people, 
rarely look up above their own height and laiely look 
for things that they do not expect 

So on the night appointed (and I must leave the 
reader to guess what agonies ol piepaiation pieceded 
It — the subteifuges by which we piocuied maps of the 
city — the thrill of making ropes — the suspense of wait- 
ing — the schooling of accomplices — the intrigue with 
the Gicck waiter who wtis to shelter us) we took off 
oui boots, coiled five fatlioms of Imen-stiip round our 
w aists, stuffed our pockets and knapsacks with choco- 
lates, a Baedekei, a compass, a pistol , drank each 
othei s healths in raki, and blew out our lamp as if 
going to bed That was the signal to an accomplice 
to engage the sentries opposite our house in conver- 
sation 

Crouched under the window-sill, we waited. The 
four sentries below us lolled on a bench, smoking and 
talking Two more sentries were stationed fifty 
yards up the street We heard the cheery voice of 
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our comrade, offering cigarettes to our nearest 
guardians That was oiii cue 

Robin went fust and I followed, an instant later 
The waiting had been anxious, but the moment my 
feet were on that blessed string course (how I blessed 
the architect who had designed it ') anxiety vanished 
and only the thrill of adventure remained. As we 
clambered along, like flies against the sheer wall, a 
passei -by in the street blew cigarette puffs almost into 
our nostrils But no one looked up 

We gained the shelter of the parapet, suipiised that 
our plan had succeeded and devoutly thankful Very 
cautiously, now that the woist was over, we wriggled 
on towards fiecdom The paiapet was lower than 
we thought, and the wiiggling slow , in oidei to take 
advantage of our cover we had to he flat on our 
stomachs After more than an hour of this pro- 
giession, we had i cached the place whcic we had 
thought to slip our rope, but found that just acioss the 
stiect an officer of the Fiic Biigade sat at an open 
window, ovci looking us Bj the manner in which he 
peered about him it was evident that he -was expect- 
ing someone to keep an appointment He stared so 
intently that at one moment we thought he had seen 
us, as was possible, fbi his window was on a level with 
oui loof and only a few yaids away 

Meanwhile the moon was ciecping up the sky, 
about to flood us with such lachancc that even a love- 
sick oflicei of the Slaraboul Fiic Brigade could not fail 
to notice us For a fuithci piecious lioui this annoy- 
ing Romeo kept watch, while we discussed him in. 
whispers and cursed femimne unpunctuahty. At 1 
last, just as we had decided to let go the rope and take 
our chance (for our protecting belt of shadow had nar- 
rowed to inches) Romeo began to yawn, and stretch, 
and look towards his bed. He hesitated, yawned 
again, then gave up his hopes of Juliet and retired 
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That was our moment We made the rope fast to 
a convenient img m the parapet and stood up 
Traffic had ceased in the stieet The moon w as at our 
backs and shone directly in the sentiies’ eyes If they 
had seen us and fired we should at any rate have been 
certain targets 

I took a long breath and slid down, kicking the 
sign-board in my descent so that it clattered hideously 
Robin, who followed, cut his hands to the smews in his 
hurry In spite of the noise no one stirred. A dog’s 
yapping stabbed the silence 

Heie we weie, fiee in an empty street All the 
world was befor e us A moment before, the limelight 
of all the universe had seemed to shine on us , and the 
noise we had made still echoed in my ears Yet we 
had aroused not the smallest excitement in any 
breasts but our own 

Can you imagine the miracle, libei ty-loving readei, 
that happens to a man who finds himself free aftei 
two and a half yeais in Turkish prisons ^ 

We were the proudest and happiest men in the 
world on that July night of Ramadan The slothful 
years had vanished as we diew bieath We lit 
cigarettes We strolled away pretending we weie 
Germans, and singing — 

“ Lieb Vateiland, magst ruhig sein 
Fest steht treu die Wacht am Rhein ” 

Only once did we think we might be recaptured 
As wc were passing the Fatih Mosque, we heaid a 
clatter on the cobbles behind us. A carnage was 
being galloped in our direction. We doubled into 
some ruins, and lay there. I trembled so much that 
I might have had a bout of fever. After all our suc- 
cess, the Psamattia garrison might still hunt us down 

The moon had reached her zenith : I looked up, 
and longed to be amongst the wispy clouds that crossed 
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her light A cal saw ns, halted, \\atched us with 
glazing eyes Then the carnage passed us, empty of 
passengers, with a drunken diiver It rattled away 
into the night We emerged, and took our way 
through the streets of old Stamboul, under the 
chequered shade of vines, safe and free and tri- 
umphant. 

I cannot convey the thnll of that escape, for it will 
seem, as indeed it was, a fairly tame affair Hundreds 
of prisoners have ciept through the barbed wire of 
German camps, eluded bloodhounds, travelled long 
distances disguised But to me my first escape was 
more than from the Tuiks I have fieed myself also 
from an “ inferiority complex ” 

We knocked softly at the door of the house in 
Sirkedjt where we had arranged to hide , then 
flattened ourselves m the shadow, ready for anything 
— ^welcome, betrayal, blackmail. 

Nothing happened. We were about to knock 
again, when the door opened an inch, and I saw an 
eye, low doivn, level with my waist. 

“ May we come in ^ ” 

“ Aic you the escaped prisoners ” asked a child’s 
voice, adding suspiciously, “ We expected you two 
hours ago ” (It was then four o’clock in the morning ) 
“ Better late than never,” Robin said 
The door opened quickly, and we found a whole 
family of fiiendly people Thcmistoclc, the Greek 
waiter, and his mother, and aunt, and old grand- 
father, and the little twins who had greeted us. 

We crept upstairs, careful not to wake the other 
inmates of the house, who were also fugitives from 
justice, according to Themistocle. When we paid 
him the fifty Turkish pounds we had promised him as 
the price of a week’s shelter, his horn-nmmed glasses 
became dim with emotion 

“ Everyone is starving here,” he said thoughtfully. 
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“ Even the policemen go hungry for bribes Yester- 
day one said to me, For the love of Allah find some- 
one for me to arrest ” 

“ What did you answer ? ” I asked 
“ I said I would do my best But of course I didn’t 
mean it. Only one must be careful with the police ” 
“ Yes, you must be very careful And where aie 
we to sleep ^ ” 

We had been shown into an untidy room, with an 
icon shrine, and a rumpled bed 

“ Here,” said Themistocle — “ my sister and I and 
the twins will turn out ” 

“ Were you all ^ ” 

“ Oh yes, rents are high, and we are poor people ” 
So we threw ourselves down, too exhausted to 
undress, and slept the sleep of free men 
Next moment, as it seemed to me, although in 
reality three hours had elapsed, w’e w’ere awakened 
by the twins, who looked upon us as their special 
charges,, and taken down to the pantry for breakfast 
All that morning we stayed there, dozing by 
snatches, but always ready to bolt into the cistern if 
the police came “ The last escaped piisoner we 
had lived there by day,” the twins told us “ He was 
a forger and has left his tools in the w'ater ” 

By afternoon we felt w'e were safe, and after sending 
the twins upstairs to see that the other lodgers w'ere 
not about, we went up to our bedroom again, and 
discussed the situation 

There w’cre various routes out of Constantinople 
Robin Paul decided to try his luck by land, and after 
many intrigues, decided to board a Greek melon-boat 
bound for Rodosto When he left me, he was dis- 
gfuised as an Arab beggar, and looked so villainous 
with his darkened face and hang-dog slouch that I 
feared he would be arrested at sight. But a touch of 
genius saved him : he earned a bowl of curds and 
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half a cucumber, which gave him the aspect of a poor 
but honest man looking for a seat on which to eat his 
mid-day meal 

My own plan was more comfortable, although no 
more successful than Robin’s, as events proved I 
was to leave Constantinople as the servant of a Russian 
Prince who \\ as being repatriated to Tiflis, and make 
my way from there to Baghdad Unfortunately the 
Prince failed me, and Robin was caught at Malgara. 
He deserved better luck 

As for me, a good angel to escaping prisoners of 
war m the poison of Miss Whittaker (now Lady Paul) 
took me under her wing and dressed me as a German 
governess in order that I might meet my Russian 
prince without attracting the suspicion of the detectives 
who shadov\ cd him This plan was entirely successful 
as far as meeting him went, but Constantinople, where 
twenty thousand people weie in hiding, and all were 
ready to sell their souls to eseape, was an easier place 
to live in than to get out of One night, Eveline 
Whittaker sent word that my prince had been hustled 
off without having time to sa) good-bye (or to leturn 
the money that I had lent him) and I had m conse- 
quence to make all my plans afresh 

There was now no object in dressing as a woman, 
and so I became a Hungarian mechanic, in a shabby 
bow ler hat and spectacles, and a dyed moustache I 
began then to realise how easy it is to live unknown in 
a large city, and I had many opportunities of studying 
the “ undeiworld,” and of learning the history as it 
IS never written but most strangely lived by a people 
on the brink of disaster 

Things were on a hair-edge in Constantinople ; a 
burst tyre made us think the revolution had come at 
last ; we gossiped hopefully about the imminent 
downfall of Enver Pasha ; and I attended a meeting 
of conspirators m the cellar of an hotel where we 
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discussed how we might hasten the death-throes of 
the committee of Union and Progress 

“ We’ll ctucify the Turks,” said a Greek, “ and eat 
them m little bits ” Then a bell i ang, and the speaker, 
who was a waiter, hurried away to attend to his 
masters 

Rusty-looking muskets were unpacked A silk flag 
was pioduced, stitched by Christian maidens, which 
was to fly from the summit of Aya Sofia when the 
Crescent was at last abased Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, and as the evemng wore on I began to feel 
that I was helping to make history. Still more 
jubilant did I feel when my friends cashed cheques 
for me (written on half-sheets of notepaper) to the 
value of five hundred liras My pnvate promise to 
pay was worth more to them, apparently, than 
Turkish banknotes 

With plenty of money, I first bought myself a forged 
passport from Themistocl6’s friend (an imposing 
document, stamped, sealed, signed and delivered by 
the Governor of Constantinople , which certified, 
amongst other things, that I was exempt from service 
in the army owing to valvular disease of the heart) 
and then arranged with a certain Lazz that he should 
provide me with a motor boat to take me to Poti or 
Odessa 

This Lazz proved my undoing We met at 
Themistocle’s house and I was about to pay him one 
hundred pounds when the alarm was given and we 
found that detecUves and police had broken in I 
tried to bolt for the cistern, but the way was blocked. 
Presently Themistoclc appeared with two poheemen : 
his spectacles were broken ; he had a black eye and 
a bloody nose , his collar had burst ; someone had 
rolled him in the dust. He trembled terribly as he 
protested that he had never seen me before, and no 
one believed him. 
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And so my fi\e weeks’ scheming ended in a sad hide 
procession of two terrified cluldren, a weeping woman, 
a miserable Greek, and some secdy-smai t individuals 
wending their way to the Central jail 

How I was condemned fust to an undeiground 
dungeon with criminals (the forged passport had been 
found in my pocket) and afterwards to solitary con- 
finement ; how I stole a knife and fork from the 
prison restaurant and fused switches with them , how 
I made friends with a nephew of the Sultan, a prisoner 
like myself, who had been sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment for blowing out the brains of his tutor ; 
how this youth had a small black eunuch who used 
to bring me grapes and French novels , how Robin 
and I escaped again ; and how, a fortnight before the 
Armistice was declared we stole General Liman von 
Sanders’ own motor-car (a Mercedes, which we hid in 
the backyard of the house we were occupying, and 
guarded with a performing bear) all sounds so 
improbable that I shall not write it down in detail. 

Major F. Yeats-Brown 
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I looked, and beheld ... 

The brown of the veld, the unendiqg immensity. 
League after league of the houseless and homeless. 
The smokeless the gardenJess wealth of the desert. 
The rivers unfish’d and the valleys unhunted. 

An empire peopled with nothmg — a country 
Abandoned to emptiness, yeammg for people, 

A mother well fit for the birth of a nation 

Veld Verse. 


Under the urge of a chance adventure, and driven 
by pride and hunger, I found a task and dreamed a 
dream which held me all the days of my boyhood, and 
now occupies my every working hour, and will never 
be fulfilled even though I live the eighty and odd years 
that have been foretold to me 
When I was twelve years old my father offered me 
ten pounds to build two small pondokics ■* for him on 
his Gold Belt property. The place was called Hygeia 
and lay on a spur of the Inyamutshura Range, near 
Shitaka’s kraal, about eight miles from Umtali The 
path lay over the range, and was a stiff climb and a 
rapid descent 

I accepted the offer, and took Vixen and my boy 
Jack with me Jack was a wiry litde Senna, about 
middle-age ; he carried my two blankets and his own, 
also a skoff-box f with about a week’s provisions. I 
carried a couple of axes and sickles 
We slept the first night at Shitaka’s kraal I had 
seen my father give “ presents ” to native chiefs when 
• * Huts 

t From Dutch schofityd, meal-time It is now used as a general 
term for food 
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on the veld, so I sent for Shi taka and made him a 
present of a couple of tins of bully beef A long and 
varied expeiience of Kafirs has since shoivn me that 
this is a mistaken practice , very few Kafiis like, fear, 
or respect a man w ho gives them presents Kafirs only 
give when they ate afraid, and wish to propitiate , 
consequently they impute the same motives to white 
men 

I had not the slightest fear of Shitaka, but I had 
seen him several times before and thought it was 
polite to recognise him in some way I did not 
realise that my father, anxious to show the raw human 
material of Rhodesia that the white men were friendly 
towards them, had quite overlooked the native atti- 
tude of mind I gave Shitaka the tins of beef, which 
he took with alacrity. There was, however, a lack of 
grace in his thanks which immediately struck me , he 
left at once, made no further acknowledgment, and 
never took the trouble to visit me again 

Altogether our reception was not hospitable, so ne.xt 
morning Jack and I moved out of the kraal and 
camped at Hygeia — less than a mile farther on We 
at once cleared a patch of grass for the huts, and set 
about collecting poles This was not difficult Then 
we took the sickles and cut big bundles of giass, 
because thatching-grass was to be found only at a 
considerable distance , die lengthy journeys took 
time, and even then we under-estimated the amount 
of grass we required The next operation v/as to dig 
the holes for the two forked uprights that supported 
the roof-tree We had then to erect the framework 
and put on the thatch. 

In seven days everything was complete except the 
thatch ; this part we had not yet begun. But food was 
giving out I spoke to Jack about it, and gave him 
five shilhngs to buy some pumpkins and ufu ’*■ at the 
* Maize meal. 
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kraal. Several days previously a party of young 
native girls and men had come to trade ; they were 
very noisy, and evidently wished to impress us with 
the fact that they, at any rate, hadn’t much respect for 
white men When I attempted to trade with them 
the girls all clapped their hands and went into ecstasies 
of laughter The young men smiled patronizingly 
and strutted about, looking inquisitively at our little 
camp Finally, i\hen they had played out their joke 
they all swung off, shouting and laughing, without 
selling anv thing 

It was, of course, simply a put-up job, the type of 
humour that tickles the Kafir heart Kafirs are fond 
of playing it on raw Englishmen who do not under- 
stand their little ways I, a small boy with neither 
rifle nor a retinue of servants, was just the person to 
afford them an hour’s amusement Both Jack and I 
kept our tempeis and behaved with as much dignity 
as we could, but our nonchalance was hardly a fit 
weapon against iidicule. The only point we really 
scored in was in the matter of dogs Vic detested 
Kafir dogs as vehemently as she did then masters, and 
no sooner did the shnlung yellow-and-white brutes 
appear m the clearing than she was at them She 
attacked them so tempestuously that they did not wait 
to be bitten, but fled with anticipatory how'ls into the 
undergrowth 

Aftei this experience we knew that w'C could not 
expect friendly treatment, and for my part I made 
several resolutions about giving presents , but w e did 
not anticipate what really happened Jack took the 
five shillings and went down to Shitaka’s kraal , he 
returned late m the evening with the five shillings and 
nothing more 

The Maswina,* he said, told him that they had 

* Amaswtna, dogs, a teim of contempt bestowed by the Matabele 
on the tribes of Mashonaland 
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nothing to sell Mtci a long dcla^, hoivevei, they 
told an old \\oman to bung some small pumpkins 
She did — the smallest piocuiable. For each of these 
they demanded two shillings 

“ I would not buy them, Senhor ; all thiee were 
not worth sixpence They know we have no food, 
and they aie laughing. Wa, zhi , — the dogs ! ” 

That night e ate a tin of Strasburg meat, minced 
up stuff meant for spreading on bi ead and butter We 
had nothing on w Inch to spread it so w e ate it plain — 
Jack, Vic, and I Next day we had watci foi bicak- 
fast, watei for lunch, and walei for dmnei Morc- 
ovei we slept in watei, foi it rained on the night of oui 
last meal, and the two following nights It rained all 
through the da> — the light, constant, soaking i am that 
is characteristic of the Bordei hills. The sun did not 
come out and thatching was laborious, foi the grass 
was heavy with lam 

We had not cut enough grass, it w as not even enough 
for one pondokie, and we used it all up liy evening 
The keen east wind swept over the wateished and 
made us bitteily cold With gieat difficulty we got a 
fire to burn, and ciouchcd ovci it m our wet things 
Wc had been sleeping m the open, and had kept our 
blankets onlv paitly dry by coveimg them with glass 
But the glass v\as all used up foi thatching the lower 
lathes, so oui blankets soon got wet thiough 

T he follow ing day , tlic second of our fast, w c spent 
cutting glass and cariying it back to the pondokies 
We woikcd without a rest from dav\n to daik It 
never stopped raining , even my felt hat and my hair 
got wet through. My hands became very white and 
raw and corrugated through constantly handling the 
wet grass and sickle ; Jack’s hands became pink 
Grass seeds got into my shirt and trousers, and they 
irritated horribly ; but I could not get them out be- 
cause my hands were too cramped with cold Vixen 
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sat about and shiveied in great spasms — beginning 
in the middle ol her body and spi eading outwards to 
the tip of her nose and the veiy end ot her stumpy tail. 
She cocked hci head on one side, puckered her blows 
and lips, and looked mquiiingly at us Jack and I 
talked very little, but there was no need for us to 
eneourage each other ; we both weie absolutely 
detei mined to do our work and show no sign We 
had between us a sort of tacit understanding that we 
would not give in before die cowardly tribesmen of 
Shitaka’s kraal 

That night the file was moie difficult than ever to 
light , all the wood seemed to be soaked thiough and 
through, and it was foitunate that we had kept our 
matches diy by covering them w ith an empty tin \’'ic 
slept in my wet blankets with me, and was delightfully 
waim, but old Jack in his cheap, striped blanket 
looked vei y cold I asked him if he would like to sleep 
with me, and keep warmer that way ; but he said he 
was lungile He nevei utteied a ivord of complaint, 
noi seemed to think that thcie was any way out of our 
difficulties except by show mg theMaswma that he and 
the liaas weie quite independent ol them and their 
pumpkins 

The third day ended our fast I did not feel so 
hungry as the previous day, but I was rather weak and 
veiy much disinclined to help with the thatching I 
am afraid Jack did more than his share We com- 
pleted the two pondokies, collected the lubbish, and 
threw It under the undergrowth At about three 
o’clock we lolled up our blankets and started back 
for Umtali. 

As luck would have it the sun came out, and we 
soon dried ; but the blankets remained sodden, and 
must have been a heavy burden. I felt dreamy and 
far-away ; my body seemed light, but I breathed 
* Good, right 
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heavily as \\e breasted the ^xeat slopes Suddenly 
the thought came to me, “ W hy are there no farms ^ 
Why aie there no people ^ ” It came to me again and 
again, “ Why aie theie no faims hoe ^ ” I icmem- 
bered having hcatd mvmotliei say that her father had 
been concerned in settling the emigrants ivho came 
fiom England to the Cape “ Why aie there no 
emigrants heie ^ I thought I found my self picking 
out little plateaux on the grassy slopes, and thinking 
“ There is looin there for a farm ” Sometimes I 
spoke aloud and Jack thought I was speaking to him. 

Climbing the steep and slippeiv hills was most 
exhausting To make matters worse \ ic began to shy 
at various objects on the footpath ; first at small aloes, 
then at curious-looking bushes She got so nervous 
that I had to go back very often and cany tier past 
the place She would trot quietly on ahead, and then 
coming face to face w ith an aloe, w ould scampei back 
with her hair on end It was tiling going back for 
her, and stooping to pick hei up made me ache I 
would look into the deep vallets, whcie the glass was 
six feet high, and wish that I could see a farm I 
imagined smoke conung out ol the chimney, and the 
grass all cropped dow n by cattle So the \ ision came 
to me, when I was staived and miserable I spoke it 
out aloud “ Some da> I will bung faimers here” 
Jack stopped and looked at me “ Baas ^ he said 
“ Let us go on,” I said, “ it is nothing ” 

\\hcn we leached the top of the lange and started 
doi\ n the south slopes, Vic liegan shying at stones , so 
I took hei in my arms and carried her the rest of the 
way She was not really heavy, but she seemed so, 
and the steep descent shook me considerably , I was 
trembling all over when we got down to the flat. 

At about half-past five we arrived at Utopia, and I 
told Jack to go and get some food from the cook A 
number of people were having tea with my mother ; 
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they were all sitting in the temporary two-sided hut 
that we used as a living-ioom They seemed to me, 
coming out of the piofound silence of the hills, to be 
making a great deal of noise 

They all chaffed me for coming in to tea so un- 
brushed and in such dirty clothes But I just said, 
“ How do you do ^ ” to them and began eating hot 
scones Our cook made a veiy good kind by mixing 
milk with the flour, and used to serve them hot and 
buttered I ate a great man-y, and the people began 
to go away Moie and moie of them went away, but 
I kept on eating I do not think the hot things agreed 
with me very well, lor after a time I became un- 
conscious 

After a few days I got better, and went out to see 
how Jack was getting on Vic, I knew, was all right ; 
they had allowed hei to sleep on my bed, and ever 
after this whenever we were together she always slept 
at the foot of my blankets , but she had developed a 
cui lous little habit of w liming w hen shew as very eold, 
and putting her head down and rubbing hci mouth 
with hei paws 

Jack showed no ill-effects for about a fortnight 
ihen he began to cough, and complained of a soie 
throat and a “ nyoka ” in his inside He got worse 
and woise, and finally knocked off work We took 
every caie of him, and ga\e him warm blankets and 
“ Balsam of Camphor ” or “ Oil of Balsam ” — I forget 
the exact name — on lumps of sugai But he was very 

ill for a month or moie, and at last said he wanted to 
go home to Senna with some friends We gave him 
an axe, a bag of food, and some new blankets, and sent 
him off ; but he was back within a week His 
“ friends,” he said, had left him one mght, taking all 
his money and the things we had given him They 
evidently thought he was going to die, and, according 
* trNyoka, Kafir generic term for snakes 
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to the native habit, took qood care not to be present at 
the end , and made the best of a bad job by fiist 
rifling his pci son Howevei, this adventure had a 
stimulating effect on Jack’s health, for in another week 
or two he was \\ cll 

I did not tell my people an'^ thing about oui Starva- 
tion Camp for a long while afterwaids, and I did not 
think they knew the details But I must have let out 
the story while I ivas delirious, foi , v\ hen I mentioned 
it, my mother said she knew all about it 
Dad, she said, had been absent foi a day — having 
an interview with Shitaka. 

Kingslev Fairbridge 


FLIGHT HOME FROM AUSTRALIA 

It had been my ambition to lessen the distance in 
time between England and Austialia by making a 
dash flight from Daivvin My plan -was to make two 
jumps per day, keeping up am thing fiom seven 
bundled to a thousand milts continually betiveen 
dawn and sunset 

All went well until, as we flew north, we lost the 
protection fiom the monsoon affoided by the island 
of Sumatra The moment we were beyond its most 
northeily point we discoveied that we were now in 
the lull blast of the monsoon sweeping acioss the 
Indian Ocean The weathei cntiicly changed and 
in the space of a few miles we had lun into vciy heavy 
rain The wondrous rock islands that we had seen 
on our outward journey basking in brilliant sunshine, 
their vivid shades of green contrasting with the bright 
blue of the sea, were now turned to dark grey masses 
that loomed dimly through the mist and rain out of 
the black water. Around me in every direction 
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violent rain-stoims were falling, and as I flew north 
the storms which weie blowing more oi less fiom the 
west drifted acioss m/ path It as ahs a) s a question 
as to whether I should fly round the back ol the storm. 
For fifty Ol sl^.t^ miles I was successlul in dodging 
between these deluges without being caught out, but 
at last I was completely suiioundcd and found myself 
foiced to go stiaight ahead through the downpour 
The visibility now, instead of being as on the outward 
jouincy sixty or seventy miles, was i educed to a matter 
of yards, and this, coupled with the handicap of 
indifieient maps, made finding my way most diflicult. 
At last we wcie completely buried in a hea\y storm 
with no visibility at all, when suddenh I sensed more 
than saw a paiticulaily black mass in liont of mo I 
did a steep vci tical “bank” just m tunc to avoid a gaunt 
rock island using five hundred feet out ol the water. 
After this I turned and flew back on my tncks into 
a biightei atmosphere, cndeavouiing to make up my 
mind -what to do for the best, and deciding that it was 
not safe to go on blindly ihiough such bad weather 
In the cabin I think they wcic beginning to icahse 
that something had gone wiong I believe Waid had 
]ust wakened fiom a refreshing sleep, foi usually, so 
Capel told me, he slumbcied blisslully thiough most 
of oui tioubles in the air 

After a little time I about-turned and again 
attempted to fly between the stoims ahead We 
weic now about thirty miles Iiom the coast of Siam, 
south ol the island of Puket As we cicpt on, keeping 
low over the water, we could see the dark mountains 
of rock, sinister and forbidding through the haze of 
the rain-sodden atmosphere At last I decided that 
It was impossible to cany on, and that I must take 
shelter somewhere until such time as the weather 
cleared a little and gave me better visibility About 
this time we were passing over an irregular island 
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where I noticed on the leeward side the water was 
calm There ^\as also a little sandy beach near by 
and so I decided to land forthwith and attempt to lie 
at anchor until the \\ cathei improved 

We landed safel>, and within a few seconds Ward 
and Capel weic out on the floats As I looked over 
the side I could see that nght up to the supposed 
sandy beach the ocean bed was a mass of rocks, and 
what sand theic ■was formed only a tiny fringe along 
the shore It meant runnmg the risk of knocking our 
floats in if by chance we should touch one of those 
rocks in the shallows I therefore quickly decided to 
turn the craft about and head for the sea a little, with 
the object of taxying down tlic coast in search of a 
bettei spot 

Taxying crossways over rollers was no easy matter, 
but luckily within a few hundred yards we found 
another little sheltered bay with a really good sandy 
beach We decided to throw our anchoi overboard 
and as I was reluctant to stop the engine befoic we 
finally moored up, there wsis rathei a big diag 
When the final pull came Waid found to his dismay 
that he had not fastened the end of the lope to the 
hook on the floats, so that it was too much for him, 
and he was faced with the alternative of leasing go 
or going overboaid Thus it came about that we 
lost our anchor The only thing to do now was to 
beach the bus, so I turned her head into the shore, 
and as we gently drifted up the sands Waid and Capel 
jumped into the water and diew the floats up on to the 
silver-sand beach The jungle on the island was 
dense and came right down to the water’s edge, and 
we could see it would be impossible to penetrate it 
Our first job was to lash our towang rope to the nearest 
palm tree, which held our machine in position. Ward 
and Capel then began to look around and decided 
they must begin by lighting a fire It is true they were 
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both m soaking wet bathing costumes, and although 
we weie in the tropics the absence of sun made them 
feel cold ; but I think, too, that the romance of the 
situation, coupled with memoi les of the i ending of their 
early youth, wci e largely responsible for the lighting 
of the fire 

For my part I could see no romance about the 
situation. Here we wcic on an uninhabited island 
about forty miles from the mainland, right off the 
beaten track, with no prospect of food of any de- 
scription other than our emergency rations, which I 
calculated would last about thiee days We were 
simply locked in on dus tiny beach \\ ith a dense wall 
of jungle behind us and giant rocks lunning out to sea 
on eithci side Our only hope was that the ram 
would stop and wc could get away from the place 
However, Ward and CapcI weic ideal companions m 
these circumstances and made light of the whole 
adventure The fire was cpnckly lit with the aid of 
petrol, and a sheet was iiggcd up among the trees 
under which we stood lor shelter fiom the dowmpour. 
Presently we realized that the tide w'as coming m, and 
where we were to go when it reached the jungle we 
did not know \Ve weic also an\ious about our floats 
which were being constantly bumped on the beach as 
the tide lifted the craft, and we found it necessary to 
draw her up higher and higher every lew minutes 

At last I decided that, as the visibility was lengthcn- 
mg a fraction we must risk taking off, and so after 
striking our little camp and stamping out that famous 
fire, we turned our maclune round in the water and 
headed on to the open sea 

We were on the leeward of the island, that is to say, 
as the wind was blowing strongly from the west we 
were under the eastern cliff in the region of down- 
currents — in fact in the very worst possible position 
for taking off We could not get away due east into 
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the open sea as this meant diiectly down wind, and I 
knew that owing to the rollers we should never come 
unstuck So I had to take off due north acioss what 
wind there was, and at the same time iiding the long 
way of the toilers It was a teiiiblc business , we 
bumped and crashed along ovci the w'ater, sometimes 
gathering up speed which lilted us high on to the step, 
so that we weie almost taking off, only to meet a 
seveie bieakei that would hit oui floats with a tciiific 
thud and cause me to shut off and lose w hat speed I 
had gamed for fear the thing would happen again 
I made two such attempts to get off and failed , but 
the thud time I hung on to it and at last I felt the 
machine stagger into the air Once is e bounced off 
the watei I knew we had to keep the machine in the 
air foi a couple of seconds foi hei to gam sufficient 
air-speed to climb away, and finally we found our- 
selves cruising along in the dow n-cun eiits of this 
dieaiy lee shoie, whose aspect could be so uttcil> 
different in the sunshine 

I soon picked up my bearings and w as successful m 
steering safely through seveial hcaw showeis until we 
come to the north-east comer of the island of Puket 
Heie we turned up a iianow cicck which sep iialtd 
the island from the mainland Once tluough the 
creek I knew that we weie on the mam coastline 
which would bung us up diiect to Victoria Point, 
about a hundred and thirty miles fuithei on 

Unfortunately the lam had been too much foi our 
propeller, which was of wood, and when I hcaid a 
whistling noise ahead and felt a very bad vibration I 
knew that the fabric was coming off, so I decided to 
land at Tanoon. 

We alighted easily on the water and quietly beached 
the machine on the soft golden sand in front of the 
village As soon sis we had tied up and made secure 
we were surrounded by a party of happy Siamese, 
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whose language we undei stood no more than they 
did ouis We were light opposite the police hut and 
the police veiy efliciently took chaige of alTaiis for us. 
I discovered that they had quite a good road fiom the 
village inland, and so I decided to get to the neaiest 
telegiaph office and send messages to Victoria Point 
and Penang 

Before leaving, I noticed that one of our under- 
carriage struts was bent and guessed we had done this 
in taking off from the lonely island I left Ward and 
Capel to do their best to repair the damage, which 
happened to be on the opposite side of the same strut 
that had given out at Bandai Abbas, and then, jump- 
ing into a car provided by these kind folks, I set off in 
search of a telegraph office 

After journeying fiom one place to another I found 
that although there s\ ere many telegraph offices, none 
of them was m woiking order , it took me three hours 
and much tiavelling to find a post-office that could 
take our message 

The country here is veiy beautiful, and is hen the 
sun began to shine I w as full of hope of getting off that 
day for Victoria Point I dashed back in the car to 
Tanoon, only to suffer the rude shock of finding our 
sea-plane high and dry out of the water, with the tide 
out at least a couple of hundicd yaids I was lather 
annoyed with my htlle ciow for allowing this to 
happen, especially as the sun was shining and the 
weather conditions wcic ideal for taking oil on our 
next jump , but they explained to me that in order 
to repair the broken sti ut they had to lift the tail high 
in the air I happened to be looking round our 
Boats at this juncture, the rear portions of which, 
owing to the shelving of the beach, were in the air, 
when I noticed that water was trickling out of a hole 
in one of the floats on to the sand In other words, the 
float was punctured and full of water. This of course 
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meant another repair job, and while Capel dug a hole 
m the sand beneath the float so that he could work 
underneath, Waid undid the inspection plates at the 
top and found the hole that had doubtless been made 
during our adventure on the lonely island 

However, we had on board spare pieces of metal to 
make such a repair, and by a process of nuts and bolts 
and some white lead that we were lucky enough to 
find m the village, an excellent patch was made By 
dint of hard woik and the light of a lamp, aid and 
Capel had oui machine air-woithy again about an 
hour after sunset 

By ten o clock the tide had arisen siiflicicntly for us 
to refloat the sea-plane, and by the light of lamps and 
the assistance of two rowing boats, v\c towed her out 
into the inky blackness of the night, and anchored 
her safely at a convenient distance fiom the shoie 
That night we slept m the police hut, whcic they 
served us a wonderful meal of soup, stewed chicken 
and potatoes Tinned biscuits were available and 
soda water, and I for one was happy in the thought that 
we were not still on our descit island 

It lamed most of the mght and all the ne\t morning, 
and I was beginning to thmk we should be there for 
days, when, late in the aftcii^oon, thcie was a lull 
It happened that the’e was a mining eiignicci from 
the 1101 th passing through Tanoon on Ins way to 
Puket, and he advised us to push on to \’ictoiia Point 
at once We lost no time in acting on this advice, 
and wcie soon in the an, lacing foi Victoiia Point 
We got there m about an hour and a half, passing 
through j'ust one or two slight showers and an atmo- 
sphere that was generally heavy and overcast 
At Victoria Point, although they were not expecting 
us until the next day, they soon had us in tow and tied 
up to a mooring That night we went to bed full of 
hopes of reaching Rangoon on the following day, and 
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awakened to clearer weather which was only slightly 
marred by a dark and heavy' horizon away to the 
south-west, whence all the bad weather was coming. 

However, we did not allow this to depiess us, and 
the dawn found us downi at our machine Soon after 
six we were in the an, heading north-west up the 
coasthne The further noith we went the woise the 
weather became, and after defying several banks of 
ram we were finally defeated by a deluge through 
which it was impossible to fly Apart fiom the fact 
that the visibility was rendered almost ml, the force of 
the rain literally blinded me It obliterated all \ ision 
through my goggles, so that they had to be removed, 
and I was foiced to take shelter behind the scieen m 
such a way that I could just look out sideways without 
getting the full blast of water in my face. 

We were obliged to tuin-about, w’hen to my dismay 
I found that all the bad wcalhci we had seen on the 
horizon at the start had laced up behind us There 
was nothing for it but to fight our way back to 
Victoria Point, and all along the rocky coastline we 
were dodging between the centres of the densest rain- 
storms I have ever expeiicnccd Sometimes it was 
necessary to circle lound and round in a well of 
moderately clear atmosphcie until the heaviest banks 
of falling water had spent themselves and we could 
dodge through again 

In this mannei wc made slow progress southward, 
with the constant dicad ol being caught out and 
forced to land on the watei, until after about an hour 
and a half of this truly tciiible flying, Victoria Point 
once more came into view and we managed to get 
down to water again 

In spite of this experience I would not say that it is 
going to be impossible to fly through the monsoon, 
for if we had had wireless weather reports we should 
never have attempted our flight that morning. A 
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regular air-ioute -v^ould of course have a proper wire- 
less organisation all along the line, with fiequent 
weather reports, so that the service could be main- 
tained throughout the monsoon period , although 
perhaps not so regularly as in fine weather. 

Sir Alan Cobham 


A DESCENT TO DAVY JONES’ LOCKER 

The Bathysphere has hved for the past } ear quietly 
beneath Piccaid’s gondola in the Hall of Science of 
the Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago 
During this time half a million people thiust their 
heads within the narrow dooiway and sintered 
Then half a million people exclaimed, “ Thank 
heaven, we don’t have to go under watci in this ' ” 
Thus the steel globe well fulfilled her static destiny, 
arousing such ecstasy of apprehension 

Being only an inanimate mass of quaitz and steel, 
she would remain in her place until the Hall of Science 
and Chicago and Mankind passed aw a\ , unless some 
foice strongei than giavitation was brought to liear, 
some activity more potent than the slow coiiosion and 
rust of centuries This summons came at the end of 
her yeai, when her paint was still undimmed, her 
quartz eves steadily vsatching , it came to me in the 
form of a letter fiom Di Gilbcit Giossenoi, saying 
that the National Geographic Society would be glad 
to sponsor a new dive 

We had left the deck at ten o’clock, and it was 
twenty-five minutes later that we had again reached 
our record floor — 800 feet. This time I had no 
hunch — reasonable or unreasonable — and three min- 
utes later we were passing through a mist of crusta- 
ceans and flapping snails at 900 feet. We both agreed 
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that the light was quite bright enough to icad by and 
then IV e tried pica type and found that our e> cs showed 
nothing definite -whatever With the utmost straining 
I could just distinguish a plate of figures from a page 
of type Again the word “ biilliant ” slipped -wholly 
free from its usual meamng, and we looked up fiom 
our effort to see a leal deep-sea eel undulating close 
to the glass — a slcndei -jawed Setiivomer, bronzy red, 
as I knew in the dimly lemcinbered upper world, but 
here black and white 

At 1000 feet we had a moment’s excitement when a 
loop of black, sea-seipenty hose swung around before 
us, a jet-black line against blackish-blue 

Almost at once the spaiks w e had seen higher up 
became more abundant and larger At 1050 feet I 
saw a senes of luminous, coloiiied dots moving along 
slowly, or jerking unsteadily past, similar and yet 
independent. I tui ned on the searchlight and found it 
effective at last At 600 feet it could not be distin- 
guished , heie it cut a swath, almost material, across 
my field of vision, and for the fiisl time, as far as I know 
in the histoiy of scientific inquiiy, the life of these 
depths was visible The sealing beams revealed my 
coloured lights to be a school of silvei hatchet-fish, 
Aigyiopelecwi, fiom a half to two inches in length and 
gleaming like tinsel The marvel of the searchlight 
was that up to its shaip-cut boidci the blue-blackness 
levealed nothing but the lights of the fish In this 
species these burned steadily, and each showed a 
colourful s-wath directed downwaids — the little iride- 
scent channels of glow'ing reflections beneath the 
source of the actual light. These jerked and jogged 
along until they reached the sharp-edged border-line 
of the searchlight’s beam, and as they entered it, every 
light was quenched, at least to my vision, and they 
showed as spots of shining silver, revealing every de- 
tail of fin and eye and utterly absurd outline. When 
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I switched off the electiicity oi the fish moved out of 
its path, then p^iotcchmcs again lushed into visi- 
bility. The onl) cirect of the y cllow ra^ s m as to de- 
flect the path of each fish slightly awa^ liom then 
course. Like active little rays of light enteiing a new 
medium, the Aigytos passed into the seaichlight at 
right angles to my eye and left it headed slightly 
away With them was a mist of jeiking pteiopods 
with their delicate shields, frisking m and out among 
the hatchet-fish like a pack ol dogs lound the horses 

My hand turned the switch and I looked out into a 
world of inky blueness where constellations formed 
and reformed and passed without ceasing At this 
moment I lieaid Miss Hollistei’s voice faintly seeping 
through Bai ton’s head-phones, and it seemed as it the 
sun-drenched deck of the Ready must suiely be hun- 
dreds of miles aw ay 

I used the searchlight intermittently , and by aw ait- 
ing until I saw some striking illumination I could 
suddenly turn it on and catch sight of the author before 
It dashed away 

At I too feet we surveyed our sphcic carefully 
Theie was no evidence of the hose coming inside, the 
dooi was dry as a bone, the oxygen tanks weie working 
well and by occasional use of our palm-leaf fans, the 
air was kept sweet The walls of the Bathysphere 
weie chipping with moisture, piobably sweating from 
the heat of oui bodies condensing on the cold steel 
The chemicals were working well, and we had a 
grand shifting of legs and feet, and settled down to 
what was ahead of us. 

In the darkness I had not been able to see the actual 
forms of the hatchet-fish, yet a glance out of the 
window now showed distinctly several rat-tailed 
macrourid-like fish twisting around the bend of the 
hose They were distinct and wholly new to me. 
Their profiles were of no macrourid I had ever seen. 
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As I watched, fiom the sides of at least tivo, there 
flashed sik or more dull greenish lights, and the 
effect on my eyes was such that the fish vanished as 
if dissolved into water, and the searchlight showed 
not a trace I have no idea of what they were 
At 1200 feet there dashed into the searchlight, 
without any previous hint of illumination, what I 
identified as Idiacantlius, oi goldcn-tailcd seipent 
dragon, a long, slender, eel-like form, which twisted 
and turned about in the glaie, excited by some form 
of emotion Twice it touched the edge and turned 
back as if into a hollow cylinder of light. I saw it 
when at last it left, and I conld see no hint of its own 
light, although it possesses at least three hundred light 
organs. The great advantage of the electiic light 
was that even transparent fins — as in the present case 
— reflected a sheen and wcie momentarily visible 
From this point omvaids I tied a handkerchief 
about my face just below the eyes, thus shunting my 
breath downward and keeping the glass clear, for I 
was watching with every available rod and cone of 
both eyes, at what was going on outside the siv-inch 
circle of the quartz 

At 1250 feet several moie of the silver hatchets 
passed, going upwaid and shiimps became abundant 
Between this depth and 1300 feet not a light or an 
organism was seen it was 50 feet of teirible empti- 
ness, with the blue mostly of some wholly new colour 
term — a term quite absent liom any human language. 
It was probably sheer imagination but the character- 
istic most vivid was its transparency As I looked 
out I never thought of feet or yards of visibility, but of 
the hundreds of miles of this colour stretching over so 
much of the world And with this I will try to leave 
colour alone for a space 

At 10.44 we were sitting in absolute silence, our 
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faces reflecting a faint bluish sheen I became 
conscious of the pulse-throb in my temples and 
remember that I kept time to it with my fingers on 
the cold, damp steel of the window ledge I shifted 
the handkei chief on my face and carefully wiped the 
glass, and at this moment we felt the sphere check in 
Its course — we felt ourselves press slightly more 
heavily on the floor and the telephone said “ 1400 
feet ” I had the feeling of a few more metres’ descent 
and then we swung qmedy at our low est floor, over a 
quarter of a mile beneath the surface 

I pressed my face against the glass and looked 
upward, and in the slight segment which I could 
manage I saw a faint paling of the blue I peered 
down and again I felt the old longing to go further, 
although It looked like the pit-mouth of hell itself— 
yet still showed blue I thought I saw a new fish 
flapping close to the sphere, but it proved to be the 
waving edge of the Explorer’s Club flag — black as jet 
at this depth 

My window was as clear as crystal, in fact clearer, 
for, as I said before and want to emphasise, fused 
quai tz IS one of the most transparent of all substances 
and transmits all wave-lengths of sunlight The 
outside world I now saw through it was, however, a 
solid blue-black woild, one which seemed bom of a 
single vibiation — ^blue, blue, for ever and for ever 
blue 

Once, in a tropical jungle, I had a mighty tree 
felled Indians and convicts worked for many days 
before its downfall was complete, and after the cloud 
of branches, leaves and dust had settled, a small, 
white moth fluttered up from the very heart of the 
wreckage As I looked out of my window now I saw 
a tiny, semi-transparent jelly-fish throbbing slowly 
past I had seen numerousjelly-fish during my descent 
and this one only aroused a mental note that this 
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particular species was found at a greater depth than I 
expected Barton’s voice was droning out something, 
and when it was repeated I found that he had casually 
informed me that on every square inch of glass on my 
window there w as a pressure of slightly more than six 
hundred and fifty pounds The little moth flying 
unharmed from the terrific tangle, and the jelly-fish 
drifting gently past seemed to have something in 
common. After this, I breathed rather more gendy 
in front of my window and wiped the glass with a 
softer touch, having m mind the nine tons of pressure 
on Its outer surface ' 

However, it was not until I had ascended that the 
further information w’as vouchsafed to me that the 
pressure of the ivater at oui greatest depth, upon 
the Bathysphere fiom all diiections, was moie than sue 
and a half million pounds, or more concisely, 3366 2 
tons So far fiom bringing about an anticlimax of 
worry, this meant haidly more than the statement 
that the spiral nebula in Andromeda is 900,000 light- 
years away Nevertheless I am rather glad that this 
bit of infoimation was withheld until 1 reached the 
surface If I had known it at the time I think the 
two-tenths of a ton might have distracted my atten- 
tion — that 400 pounds being fraught with rather a 
last-straw-on- the-camel’s-back significance ' 

Like making oneself speak of earthrise instead of 
sunset, there was nothing but continued mental 
reassertion w'hich made the pressure believable A 
six-inch dragon-fish, or Stomias, passed — lights first 
visible, then three seconds of searchlight for identifica- 
tion, then lights alone — and there seemed no reason 
why we should not swing the door open and swim out 
The baited hooks flapped idly and I had to call upon 
_all_my imagination to realise that instant, unthinkably 
jnstant, death would result from the least fracture of 
glass or collapse of metal There was no possible 
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chance of being di owned, for the first few drops would 
have shot thiough fiesh and bone like steel bullets 

The duration of all this rather maudlin comment 
and unnecessaiy philosophising occupied possibly ten 
seconds of the time wc spent at 1426 feet 

When, at any time in our earthly life, we come to a 
moment or place of tremendous interest it often happens 
that we realise the full significance only after it is all 
over In the present instance the opposite was true, 
and this very fact makes any vivid record of feelings 
and emotions a very difficult thing At the very 
deepest point we 1 cached I deliberately took stock of 
the interior of the Bathvsphere I was curled up in a 
ball on the cold, damp steel, Bai ton’s voice relayed 
my observations and assurances of our safety, a fan 
swished back and forth through the an and the ticking 
of my wrist-watch came as a strange sound of another 
world 

Soon after this there came a moment which stands 
out clearly, unpunctuated by any word of ours, w'lth 
no fish or other creature visible outside I sat 
crouched ivith mouth and nose wrapped ir> a hand- 
kerchief, and my forehead pressed close to the cold 
glass — thit transparent bit of old eaith which so 
sturdily held back nine tons of water from my face 
There came to me at that instant a tremendous wave 
of emotion, a real appieciation of what was moment- 
arily almost supei human, cosmic, of the whole situa- 
tion , oui baige slowly rolling high overhead m the 
blazing sunlight, like the merest chip m the midst of 
ocean, the long cobwebs of cable leading down 
through the spectrum to our lonely sphere, where, 
sealed tight, two conscious human beings sat and 
peered into the abyssal darkness as we dangled in 
mid-water, isolated as a lost planet in the outermost 
space Here, under a pressure which, if it loosened, 
in a fraction of a second would make amorphous 
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tissue of our bodies, breathing our otvn home-made 
atmosphere, sending a few comforting words chasing 
up and down a string of hose — here 1 was privileged 
to peer out and actually see the creatures which had 
evolved in the blackness of a blue midnight v hich, 
since the ocean was born, had known no following 
day ; here I was piivileged to sit and try to crystallise 
what I observed through inadequate eyes and inter- 
pret with a mind wholly unequal to the task To the 
ever-recurring question, “ How did it feel ■’ ” etc , I 
can only quote the words of Herbert Spencer, I felt 
like “ an infinitesimal atom floating in illimitable 
space ” No wonder my sole written contribution to 
science and literature at the time was, “ Am writing 
at a depth of a quai ter of a mile A luminous fish is 
outside the window ” Dr William Beebe 


RECORD GLIDES IN A MOTORLESS 
AEROPLANE 

The Olympiad tvas drawing to its close , it had 
taught us something new, just as Hirth’s and my own 
first deliberate flights with thundeistorms had demon- 
strated the possibility of utilising the forces of the 
elements. Nevertheless we were not too well satis- 
fied because we kneiv that not everyone would be 
capable of responding to the challenge of the thunder ; 
moreover the typical weather which this kind of flying 
demands is not veiy prevalent If distance flights 
were only to be undertaken by the aid of thunder- 
storms they would have to remain exceptional per- 
formances. 

Early on “ record ” day no flights could be started. 
Fog lay heavy on the Kuppe, and the weather ap- 
peared hopeless. The fog having lifted a little, the 
first man started soon after eleven , but I still waited 
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a while, for my IVie/i climbed so v\ell that I should 
have flown into the drifting clouds immediately for 
almost an hour the others wheeled about on the 
western slope 

It was a gloiious sight When at last I started, a 
whole squadion of soaiing planes hung at the same 
height above the Kuppe ; then they all climbed I 
decided to overtake them, one after another, and 
outsoar them. For a while we frolicked m close 
proximity, then we strove to climb again Fiom the 
north-west a great bank of cloud came diiftmg to- 
ward us, and some of the machines flew to meet 
the first big cumulus Flying under clouds had be- 
come a normal practice, and all pilots were skilled 
m it 

Suddenly I saw two planes disappear almost simul- 
taneously into the deep, diiftmg, lagged masses 
Mattel s did not look exactly encouraging, but there 
was not much time for consideration as the very next 
moment I found myself in the midst of the white milk- 
soup Should I push down again ^ It certainly 
seemed advisable. Of course I had left my pai achute 
behind this time ' There had been no sign of any 
approaching thundei storm 

The altimeter was using On the other hand it 
went against my flyer’s pride to struggle down, so I 
earned on with my climb into the white infinity. 
Once moie the compass began its strange circling 
movements, and the moisture was even heavier than 
dm mg my recent thunderstoim flight The speed 
indicatoi swallowed water and refused to function 
under such conditions , it whistled and squirted, indi- 
cating from time to time the approach of squalls, and 
then lapsed into inactivity. I sat erect in my machine, 
listening into the white nothingness in order to sense 
flight conditions by the tiniest pipings of my bird It 
was a crazy business, but I carried on, thankful at 
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last that I was much fiesher than on the day of the 
thunderstorm 

I looked at my watch , a quarter of an hour had 
passed, and I had lost all sense of time The alti- 
meter had been using continuously, so that there was 
at least no dangei of running into a mountain-top in 
the clouds 

Half an hour later I was still flying blind , I had to 
believe my watch on this point though the time had 
seemed four times as long Then it grew clearer 
around me, only to daiken again a few minutes later. 
Shortly afteiwaids seveial violent gusts flung the 
machine up and down again , I felt I was sitting on 
a see-saw. Lighter and daiker intervals succeeded 
one another , then came a sharp gust that compelled 
me to pull the stick, and I rose into ladiant sunshine ' 

I believe that up to that time I was the hrst success- 
ful soaring flyer to rise above the clouds in a motoiless 
’plane Never befoie had I seen the cloud ocean 
from above, and the contrast between their aspect and 
the conflict fiom which I had emeiged enhanced the 
view in my eyes Below me lay massed the cumuli 
thiough which I had flowm , betw'een the two nearest 
was a narrow gap thiough Avhich I slipped quickly 
with my machine In this way I spiang fiom cloud 
peak to cloud peak, looked for holes m the cloud 
ceiling thiough which I might obtain some idea of my 
whereabouts, and turned away again when some bulky 
fellow threatened to swoop down upon me or to stop 
up a gap Then I set off, fl)ing with the wind as far 
as possible without climbing thiough gieat clouds. 
From time to time I could fly a little higher, and 
although at first I tried to slip through between the 
cloud peaks I soon found myself flying calmly just 
above the clouds, for they bore me perfectly So 
wonderful was this flight that for some time my 
thoughts neglected to formulate a plan, but at last I 
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decided to search for the biggest gaps in the cloud 
ceiling and endeavour to get my bearings by the 
course of the rivers and the contours of the country 
that I could see spread out below the frame of billowy 
white clouds 

The pictures which I then saw have become a part 
of my being for ever I almost regret that now all I 
have to do m order to see them again in a few minutes 
IS to fly up m a power-dnven airplane Familiarity 
has made an ordinary thmg of what was then a 
wonder, a glimpse into the land of dreams and fairies 

I now recognised the country beneath me and kneiv 
that I was approaching the Frankenwald With my 
clouds I w'as sky high above the failing wind currents 
of the Rhone after a flight of forty miles In my 
effoits to reconnoitre my position I lost height and 
found myself sailing just above the lower clouds and 
close to their toweimg peaks, but later I circled m my 
old accustomed way uiider lonely clouds floating at a 
higher level The wind w'as favourable and I saw 
that I could glide swiftly to tlie slopes of the neigh- 
bouiing mountain chain, but soon I was forced to 
conclude that the Gods of the iveather had entered 
into a conspiiacy against me It gicw very cold, 
ram hung in long streaks along the landseape ; 
clouds, ram and mist made the visibility bad How 
I found my way under such circumstances I cannot 
tell , m the words of the tnte expression I “ followed 
my nose ” 

Only once I nearly lost it. A weathercock deep 
down m a valley pointed m a wrong direction, and I 
followed Its advice, which led me into a maze of hills. 
Suddenly 1 felt a heavy g^t, which made it plain to 
me that if I proceeded much further on this course 
there would be a speedy end to my flight. So I made 
my way back, with much trouble, along a widening 
river valley, slipping down more and more, and 
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emerging at last from this detour, which had cost me 
more time than I had leahsed, some hundred feet 
above the little village where the ^\eathercoek had 
sent me astray. I sat in my pilot’s seat as if on pins. 
It seemed impossible to reach the ncaicst hillside 
from this height, and in my despair I looked about 
me for a landing-place Then I saw before me, a 
little to one side, a hawk soaring high on an upward 
wind current At once I flew to the spot , the 
gmdance given me by my diminutive rival in the air 
had come exactly at the light moment, for my big 
bird immediately climbed some seventy feet, a height 
which just enabled me to reach a timely slope. 
Gradually I woiked my way up again and set off once 
more on my couise to the 1 ichtelgtbii ge 
Unfortunately the mist was so thick about these 
mountains that it was useless to think of tijing to fly 
over their ciests I had to diop and cieep along by 
the foot-hills as well as I could, and >et this work — 
tedious enough fiom the fl>er’s point of view — gave 
me great pleasure Once I raced a little local train 
that ran in among the lulls, puffing heavily Another 
time I hung ovci a small village to gam height, and 
lingered theie till the last inhabitant stood gaping in 
the market-place I could even hear their shouts 
rising up to me in an indistinct murmur 
But the wcathci was not behaving well Tattered 
curtains of mist hung dow n to my level, some ol which 
were caught and held by the loiest. Down in the 
valleys, whcie I ’vas now forced to fly, a gusty wind 
blew which smote upon my wings with cvei increasing 
violence and frequency. But this did not disturb me 
much, for a little while before I had seen Bayreuth in 
the distance and thus gained the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I had brought off a leally long flight 
With nightfall came heavier rain , the wind was 
squally ; and some whirling gusts that hurtled out oi 
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side valleys ga\ e me more than enough to do I had 
now been xn the air siv hours, and could distinguish 
the outlines of the nearest mountains. A high- 
tension wire which loomed up before me out of the 
mist and darkness, the poor visibility and the general 
gloom of the night drove me at last to land in a marshy 
meadow. 

Later calculations proved that I had secured two 
new records, having beaten my own thunderstorm 
flight of ten dass earlier both in height and distance 

I resolved to make one last attempt, and bring my 
machine back to the Wasserkuppe if I failed Again 
I spent the night on the seat of a railw ay carriage 

My sporting friends of the Teutbuigei Wald had 
done wondeis , when I reached the starting point, 
my machine was ready for flight. Weather con- 
ditions, too, were most promising the wind-speed 
indicator showed a velocity of from twenty-four to 
thiity-six, while cumuli were to be seen m the sky 
They were not exactly the light kind of clouds, for 
they were small and tattered, but they weie better 
than the cloudless blue sky of my fiist effoit The 
lai ge gaps to be found among the slopes of these hills 
could be only bridged by the help of upward cloud 
cuiients This fact was indeed amply proved during 
my flight 

On May 15, 1929, at 10 40 a m , the valiant IKien 
sailed off into lucky air, though at first matters did not 
look too favouiable The launching crew flung me 
into the air spiritedly ; the lock-keeper who was busy 
on the ship canal below, waved to me. The good 
man, I learned later, had given orders to his men to 
hold their boats in readmess None of them had yet 
seen soaring flights, and they were confidently 
expecting to have to fish me out of the canal. No 
wonder their chewing tobacco nearly choked them 
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while they gaped up at the engineless bird that 
climbed so silently towards the sky 
The limited updraught surfaces of the low slopes 
allowed me no gieat freedom of movement. Ever 
and anon I was compelled to seek aid fi om the clouds 
floating oveihead At Lenrich, a most troublesome 
spot, I lost considerably more lime than on my first 
flight ; as It was comparatively early m the day, the 
houses of the town and the sides of the cement 
factories there, which lay baking m the sun, had not 
yet gathered enough heat to give off such warm 
currents as they had done on the occasion of my 
former flight, which took place in the afternoon For 
three-quarteis of an hour I crawled crab-wise in 
uncomfoi table proximity to the factoiy chimneys, 
which loomed evei closer until at length I managed 
to catch a cloud which carried me over the place 
It was a piece of luck, as I was not feeling exactly 
happy at the idea of having to settle down on the 
lightning conductor of a chimney In the same way 
I passed w'lth a scornful smile ovei a spot which had 
been nearly fatal to me on the first flight and then 
later over one of the most difficult stretches near 
Rothenfeld, w'here the foot-hills weaken the up- 
draught appieciably But the clouds were not very 
accommodating that day, and it pio\ed impossible to 
attain genuine contact witli them and sail by the sole 
use of the upwaid cunents beneath them 
Outside the large town of Bielefeld things became 
easier. It was compaiatively simple to sail along the 
slopes, which weie everywhere thickly wooded, 
helped by a half wind from behind Many motor- 
cars had followed me and overtaken me at places 
where I had to linger for any length of time. Un- 
luckily I lost with them the clouds of dust which they 
created, which were my only possibility of observing 
accurately the change of wind that unfortunately took 
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place. Then I saw some fine cumuli puffing them- 
selves out ahead of me — heat clouds overhanging the 
heath From the great Heimannsbcig I tried once 
more for my highei contact and now succeeded in 
obtaining it peifectly for the first time that day And 
veiy necessary it was, too, for beneath me the tiees 
seemed to stretch endlessly , a forest which I guessed 
to be some four or five miles broad and of incalculable 
length made all thoughts of landing impossible I 
saw tlie Hermann monument in the distance and 
steered directly towards it, here I found that the 
hillsides sloped moie gently while the range bent to 
the south 

The foot-hills were so steep that it became im- 
possible to soar by the help of draughts fiom slopes 
And now, again, the cumuli pioved themselves any- 
thing but reliable assistants, for I speedily lost all the 
height I had gained The tiee-tops drew dangerously 
near , matters threatened to become ciitical as I fell 
and fell I turned fuitlier eastward, but all of a 
sudden came a doivnward gust that pushed me to 
within fifteen feet of the branches I began to look 
for a place among them wheie I could build myself a 
nest 

In order to save the machine I saw that I would 
have to go back some five miles to the last good landing- 
place I had noticed Hcart-brokenly, 1 turned, but 
just as I put the machine into the turn I saw dimly 
bclorc and above me, far away* from the slope, a tiny 
tatteicd lag of mist of the type that crowns a weak 
warm an cur lent Here was a forlorn hope If I 
could gam about one hundred and sixty feet, I should 
be able — provided that I turned at once — to dodge 
along under the cumuli now travelling swiftly over 
the ndge. The bronze Teuton warrior, past whom I 
had to return, raised his sword dangerously towards 
the Heavens, and I was so low down that I nearly 
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ran down (or rather flew down) good old Her- 
mann 

The tot\ n of Detmold came into my vision on the 
left of the route, and the vital question was . would 
the clouds be strong enough to overcome the down- 
draughts of the slope ^ They were, and so I pushed 
on for a long v hilc in the boundary' layer between the 
up and down winds When one or the other hap- 
pened to catch me, I was violently tossed higher or 
lower, so that I had little time to think of choosing a 
landing-place A last turn, which brought me round 
in the direction of the valley, enabled me to gam 
another short stretch with the help of wind and 
gliding angle, and I landed with the wind behind me 
in a cloud of dust on a ploughed field The first 
SKty-mile soaring flight was at an end 

Robert Kronfeld 


ON BEING ONE’S OIVN RABBIT 

Most educated people ha\e a rough but fairly 
accurate idea of the methods employed by the bacteno- 
logist in fighting disease. But in many cases we 
cannot deal diiectly with the invading oiganisms, or 
they have already done irreparable damage by the 
time the first symptoms appear Often, too, the cause 
of sickness is an unusual demand on the bod>’s re- 
sources, such as piegnancy or the rapid growth of 
babies , and under such conditions constitutional 
weakness or unsatisfactory diet may lead to serious 
'jKSults. 

In all these cases we need a knowledge of how the 
body works, and how to supplement its resources. If 
the kidney has been damaged we can often put the 
patient on a diet which gives it so little work that it 
can still carry on its functions. If the part of tlie 
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pancreas which makes insulin has been destroyed, we 
give the patient daily injections of insulin from the 
pancreas of pigs And veiy often, if we can rehe\e 
the symptoms and keep the patient healthv, the body 
exercises its maivellous capacity for recovery The 
surgeon puts a bioken leg in splints The biochemist 
provides, so to say, chemical splints for damaged 
organs 

The story I have to tell is of the discovery of an im- 
proved method of treatment foi a rather unimportant 
disease, a discoveiy in which I happened to play a 
pait It began, like most scientific woik, with the 
in\ estigation of a very abstract problem, and the 
oiiginal workers had no idea whatever of how their 
results would be applied to practical medicine 

I came into the story with no humanitarian motives 
I wanted to find out what happened to a man when 
one made him more acid or moie alkaline The 
chemists told me that my body was a system of nega- 
tively charged colloids They also told me that when 
one makes such a system more alkaline the electiical 
charge of the colloids increases, and that when one 
makes it more acid it diminishes. But they had ap- 
parently never w ondered what a colloidal system felt 
like when one diminished its charge 

One might, of course, have tried experiments on a 
labbit fiist , and some work has been done along 
these lines , but it is difficult to be sure how a rabbit 
leels at any time Indeed, many rabbits make no 
seiious attempt to co-operate with one I except 
always a large Buck called Boanerges (which is, being 
interpreted, the Son of Thunder). Boanerges had 
to breathe carbon monoxide every day. He sat 
on a table with his nose in a well-greased funnel. 
When he got bored he stamped That was before the 
war, so no doubt the noise impressed me more than it 
would now, but I seem to remember that any glass 
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one left on the laLle collapsed into lathci line dust 
If one took no notice of his fiist stamp, he proceeded 
to walk off Hoi\e\ei, he was alwa-ys willing to co- 
operate foi such a peiiod as he thought reasonable ; 
but most labbits get frightened, and to do the sort of 
things to a dog that one does to the aveiage medical 
student requires a licence signed in triplicate by two 
archbishops, as far as I can lemember. 

A human colleague and I theicfoie began ex- 
periments on one another Before relating what hap- 
pened in these tests, it ma\ be as well to discuss briefly 
the chemical facts with which we had to deal Acid 
substances aie acid because when dissolved m water 
they break up so as to yield hydrogen ions, that is to 
say, atoms of hy'diogen which have lost then electron, 
and thus acquired a positive charge Pure water con- 
tains a few hy drogen ions — to be accui ate, one part in 
ten thousand million by weight — and the concentra- 
tion of hydrogen ions is greater than this in acid 
solutions, less m alkaline These small concentiations 
cannot be measuied dnectlv, but are estimated by con- 
ductivity measurements, bv the electio-motive force 
developed by h> drogen going into solution from a 
platinum electrode, or bv means of colour changes in 
certain oiganic substances 

The impoitance ol hydrogen ion concentrations 
near neutrality v\as first realised by biochemists It 
was found that the hvdiogcn ion concentration m the 
human blood v\as extiaoi dinar ily steady, being just 
on the alkaline side of neutialilv In fact, except for 
occasional abnormal people, it is doubtful if any varia- 
tions at all from the usual value have been observed 
in healthy human beings at rest The most alkaline 
healthy blood on record belonged to a conscientious 
objector Each tissue seems to have its own normal 
hydrogen ion concentration. As soon as the con- 
stancy of these concentrations was discovered it be- 
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came of interest to see, firstly how they were kept 
steady, and secondly what happened if they went 
wrong The two are really bound up together, be- 
cause among the most striking effects of an upset are 
the body’s elfoi ts to remedy it 

It was learned that tlie most rapid means of regulat- 
ing neutiality was through the breathing The lungs 
supply the body -with oxygen, and remov e the carbon 
dioxide formed by the oxidation of food The 
breathing is not regulated by need for oxygen, for a 
small decrease in the oxygen of the air breathed does 
not increase the ventilation of the lungs appreeiably, 
nor does any increase slow it dowm This is because 
the blood leaving the lungs is already almost satu- 
rated witli oxygen, and an increase in the lung ven- 
tilation gets hardly any moie in, nor does a small 
decrease appreciably low'er the uptake The chief 
effects of a changed late of bieathing are on the 
amount of carbon dioxide (or carbonic acid) lost per 
minute, and it is the amount of carbon dioxide in the 
blood which normally regulates the bica thing 

The kidneys also help to keep the tissues neutral by 
excreting excess of acid or alkali, but their action is 
far slower It is their function to remove from the 
blood which passes through them substances which 
are foreign to it, or w'hich are present m excess of 
cei tain standard amounts Human blood is usually a 
little too acid, as the sulphui and phosphorus of our 
loodstiiffs are oxidised to sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids in (he body All the former and about half the 
latter are excreted in combination wuth ammonia, 
which IS formed in the kidneys as required to neutral- 
ise the acids 

One of the experiments designed to show that car- 
bon dioxide is the normal regulator of breathing was 
as follows The subject breathed as fast and deep as 
he could for two or three minutes. After this he had 
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no desire to breathe for some time, until in fact most 
of the carbon diovide blown out had accumulated 
again owing to the constant steady oxidation m the 
tissues By this time he iias often blue m the face 
with oxygen want These experiments weie made 
to test the method by which breathing is regulated, 
and those who earned them out weie moie woiried 
than interested by certain extra effects which they 
noticed After about half a minute they got violent 
“ pins and needles ” in the hands, feet, and face, and 
after thiee oi foui then hands became cuiiously stiff, 
and sometimes then wrists bent involuntarily 

In 1920 Colhp (who afteiwaids co-operated with 
Banting in the isolation of insulin) and Backus, in 
Albeita, Canada, noticed that the symptoms pro- 
duced by foiced bieathing weie laieelv those of slight 
tetany Tetany, which must not be confused with 
tetanus, is a disease characterised by cramp of the 
hands, feet, face, and sometimes the windpipe It 
occuis in babies (geneially in conjunction with 
rickets) ; in pregnant w omen , m adults whose para- 
thyroid glands (foui bodies in the neck, each about 
the size of a pea) ha\e been iemo\ed, injured, or 
diseased , in diseases characterised by chi onic vomit- 
ing, and sometimes for no obvious cause It is much 
commoner in Geimam and Austria than in this 
country This was so even befoie the war, but since 
then It has gieally mci eased among children, owing 
to their unsaiisfactoiy diet 
At about the same time. Grant and CJoldman, of 
, Washington University, breathed harder and longer 
than Collip, and obtained all the symptoms of tetany. 
Poor Goldman on one occasion, after about half an 
hour, uttered a shrill cry and went into a general con- 
vulsion Every muscle in his body was contracted, 
his limbs stretched out stiff, and his back arched. 

I have never had a general convulsion as a result of 
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self-experiments in over-breathing My star turn is 
probably intense sweating, which breaks out after 
about twenty minutes I also probably hold the 
endurance record of one and a half hour’s continuous 
spasm of the hands and face, though on that occasion I 
never breathed so hard as to cause cramp to spread 
above the elbow, as it does in severe tetany 

The chief trouble in a long experiment is that one 
tends to drop asleep and stop breathing, so a ruthless 
colleague is needed to prod one Perhaps the oddest 
thing about such spasms is that they leave no bad 
after-effects, though it is true that certain signs of in- 
creased irritability of the nerves may persist for a fort- 
night 

In our experiments on the effect of acids and alkalis 
on the human body, my colleague. Dr H W Davies, 
and I made oui selves alkaline by over-breathing and 
by eating anything up to thiee ounces of bicarbonate 
of soda We made ouiselves acid by sitting in an air- 
tight room with between six and seven per cent of 
carbon dioxide in the air. This makes one breathe as 
if one had just completed a boat-race, and also gives 
one a rather violent headache We analysed large 
amounts of blood and urine, and found out roughly 
what changes were occurring in them 

But we still wanted something which would keep 
one acid for days at a time Two hours was as long as 
anyone wanted to stay m the carbon dioxide, even if 
the gas-chamber at our disposal had not retained an 
ineradicable odour of “ yellow cross gas ” from some 
war-time experiments, which made one weep gently 
every time one entered it The most obvious thing to 
try was drinking hydrochloric acid If one takes it 
strong It dissolves one’s teeth and burns one’s throat, 
whereas I wanted to let it diffuse gently all through 
my body. The strongest I ever cared to drink it was 
about one part of the commercial strong acid in a 
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hundred of water, but a pint of that v'a' enough for 
me, as it irritated my thioat and stomach, while my 
calculations showed that I needed a gallon and a half 
to get the effect I wanted. 

I therefore had to think of a dodge for getting the 
hydrochloric acid under false pretences If one gives 
this acid to an animal it is not got rid of as such by 
the kidneys, as it would corrode the urinary passages ; 
but about two-thirds (though not all) is neutralised by 
ammonia made in the body, and excreted as am- 
monium chloride The same thing occurred in my 
own case. Now, in the chemical laboratory, when a 
reaction does not go all the way, it generally means 
that It can be reversed For example, lune and 
chlorine dissolved in water combine to make chloride 
of lime, but there is always a httle chlorine left over, 
which one can smell, and conversely one has only to 
dissolve chloride of lime in water for chlorine to be 
given off So here I argued that if one ate ammomum 
chloride, it would partly break up in the body, liber- 
ating hydrochloric acid 

This proved to be correct. As a matter of fact, the 
ammonium salts are poisonous when injected into the 
blood-stream, and the hver turns ammonia into a 
harmless substance called urea before it reaches the 
heart and brain on absorption from the gut The 
hydrochloric acid is left behind and combines with 
"sodium bicarbonate which exists in all tissues, pro- 
ducing sodium chloride and carbon dioxide 1 have 
had this gas produced in me in this way at the rate of 
SIX quarts an hour (though not for an hour on end at 
that rate) Possibly my hver, had I been able to see 
it, would have resembled a Scidlitz powder, but even 
had I had a window through which to watch the 
process I should have been too busy breathing to pay 
much attention 

Not merely, however, has one to get rid of the carbon 
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dioxide made in the liver, but, in order to preserve the 
hydrogen ion concentration of the blood as normal as 
possible, one has to keep the amount of caibon dioxide 
in It at half or less than half the normal amount, thus 
compensating loi the acidity caused by the hydro- 
chloric acid. It IS all vciy well to bieatlie four times 
the normal volume of air per minute when sitting in 
a chair, but this is a very different proposition when 
one IS walking, and such exercise as cycling becomes 
quite impossible I was able to take ammonium 
chloride at the rate of about an ounce a day for two 
or three days, and then remained breathless for 
another two or three, by whieh time my kidneys had 
got rid of most of the liberated aeid 

I was quite satisfied to have leproduced in myself 
the type of shortness of breath which occuis m the 
terminal stages of kidney disease and diabetes This 
has long been know n to be due to acid poisoning, but 
in each case the acid poisoning is complicated by 
other chemical abnormalities, and it had been rather 
uncertain which of the symptoms were due to the acid 
as such Moreover, a number of unexpected and 
interesting effects occurred Tor example, my blood 
lost about ten per cent of its volume, my weight 
dropped seven poimds in three days, whilst my liver, 
perhaps as a protest against being treated as a 
Seidlitz powdei, refused to store sugar, which is one of 
Its noimal functions 

The scene now shifts to Heidelbeig, where Fieuden- 
berg and Gyorgy were studying tetany in babies 
They had read Grant and Goldman s book, and given 
themselves tetany And although in most cases of 
tetany the blood is no more alkaline than usual, it 
occurred to them that it would be well worth trying 
the effect of making the body unusually acid For 
tetany had occasionally been observed in patients who 
had been treated for other complaints by very large 
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doses of sodium bicarbonate, or had lost large amounts 
of hydrochloric acid bv constant vomiting , and if 
alkalinity of the tissues will produce tetanv, acidity 
may be expected to cure it Unfortunately, one 
could hardly tr> to cuie a dying baby by shutting it 
up m a room full of carbonic acid, and still less would 
one give it hydrochloiic acid to drink, so nothing 
had come of their idea, and they wreie using lime 
salts, which are not veiy easily absorbed, and which 
upset the digestion, but certainly benefit many cases 
of tetany How ever, the moment they read my paper 
on the effects of ammonium chloride, they began 
giving It to babies, and were delighted to find that the 
tetany cleared up in a few houis 

Professor J B S. Haldane 


MY SCHOOL-DAYS 

My school-da) s at Whitechapel weie interesting : 
first the family w as sent to the old Bii kbeck School in 
Cambiidge Road, now turned into a Chapel of Ease 
to one of the parish chuiches This school taught 
no religion, opened without prayers I learnt more 
general knowledge heie than at any othci school, 
learned to recite quite fluently, had my first and last 
school fight with an individual boy I won because 
I got in too quickl) and too brutally, and then ciicd 
because I had huit him We had no end of school 
fights with othci schools The Lansbuiy boys were 
popular because out of the yard where we lived we 
were able to supply our pals with short sticks cut from 
trees. 

After a time mother thought we needed more 
religion, so for a year she sent us to a private school in 
Cambridge Road at a cost of fid per head per week, 
conducted by the Rev W Bradford, a Nonconformist 
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minister who opened his school with long prayers and 
kept us in order by frequent doses of punishment 
inflicted with a strap. He used to hold our wrist on 
his desk and then give us half a dozen swipes I 
remember nothing of any worth which I learnt at this 
school, except -what was taught us by a nice little kind 
old man who made the most wicked and unruly of us 
love him He came every Friday to give us History 
lessons This teacher made the historic scenes, such 
as Alfred’s struggles with the Danes, the Conqueror’s 
landing at Hastings, the rising of the Kett brothers 
and march of Wat Tyler, and much more, actually 
live before oui eyes I have never met his like since 
The thing he did for me was to arouse in me the sense 
of development continuing, or as someone says, the 
fact that all life is a becoming. For years I could 
read nothing but histoncal books and novels, huge 
volumes telling of the fight to the death which took 
place between Rome and Carthage, the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, and lots more, such as in Green’s 
History of the English People — not in a volume, but in 
what seems to me, looking back, to be pieces taken 
from that history Whoever else I have to thank for 
creating in me a love for the past and a knowledge of 
what we owe to those who fought for freedom, no one 
can ever have a higher place in my memory than this 
old man who first opened my e^es to that vast field 
of knowledge and experience called history 
My last school was St Mary’s, Whitechapel 
Michael Apted, our headmaster, was a gem, but what 
a school-building ' No classrooms, one huge room 
with classes in each comer and one in the middle. 
Here again I learned very little except history, 
arithmetic, and grammar. At this school I did my 
first bit of agitation. We were not allowed any 
playtime. The big playground was used only by the 
Davenant Charity School next door. This school was 
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attended by those we called “ charity sprats ” — girls 
and boys dressed m ridiculous uniforms So I got up 
a demand that we have a playtime the same as the 
“ charity sprats,” pointing out that as we paid 4d a 
week we were entitled to belter treatment than those 
who got clothes and education free I must have 
heard or read of a “ round robin ” because, getting a 
large slate, I wrote out a petition and then ive signed 
our names m a round ring I explained that this was 
to ensure that Mr Apted should not know who signed 
first We put the slate on his desk and waited m fear 
and trembling : but we had no need to fear ’ He 
simply said he knew who had got it up, that he thought 
we ought to have playtime, and would consult the 
managers He did this, and the next week we got 
half a day’s playtime on Wednesday, and this con- 
tinued until the London School Board came into 
being 

This first venture into the realm of agnation and 
propaganda made me a great hero at school I may 
as well admit that I never won a prize at school and 
never remember any desiie to get one Later I 
entered a scripture examination and found myself 
bracketed with my best pal for a second prize I 
won a good many piizes for recitation at the Band of 
Hope these came to me without effort or desire, 
simply because I was blessed with a first-class memory. 

Between eleven and twelve — nearer twelve than 
eleven — I left school to spend twelve months in an 
office This year was spent paitly in an office in 
Coram Stieet, Bloomsbuiy, and partly in White- 
chapel. My employers were Dakin Wright and Co , 
Goal Merchants Hours of work unlimited. At 
mght I usually got a first-class dinner given me by 
Mr Wright He was very fond of jugged hare and I 
remember what a nice little pig I made of myself on 
the first occasion it came my way This gentleman 
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published a monthly newspaper to advertise his coal 
part of my job was to go round the West End distri- 
buting it from door to door I remember getUng my 
fingers smashed m the doors of a tram on what was 
at that time the sulphuric underground Although I 
was very young I must say I enjo\ed the work 
After this I went back to school until I was about 
fourteen and a half, when I went to work for good, 
fiist m offices, then m a charcoal factory. I was sent 
to this factory because I got mto disgiace working in 
an office and ran away fiom home foi a week or ten 
days, and as a pumshment was sent to manual labour 
from 6 A \i to 6 p M each day except Saturday, when 
we finished at twelve o’clock After this I worked as 
a checkei on the Great Eastern Railway, and for 
about a year for a wholesale grocer Then I joined 
my brother unloading coals This latter was a con- 
tract job we held from the Great Eastern Railway, and 
consisted of unloading trucks of coal on the arches 
at Whitechapel and mto baiges at Thames Wharf, 
Blackwall My father held these contracts until he 
died in 1875, when my brother and I earned them on 
for my mother till she remariied, then we did the job 
for ourselves I often worked at night — that is, from 
I and 2AM till 7 and 8am, going home for a bath 
and bieakfast, a little lest, and then to cricket matches 
or political or other gatherings, and occasionally at 
night to the House of Commons Although I worked 
hard the pay was good, as in addition to what I 
earned mjself there was my share of the profit we 
made employing others to work for us 
While I was at work unloading coal, and also before, 
as a boy, I became great pals with the railwaymen, 
guards, platelayers, greasers, wbeel-tappers, shunters, 
signalmen, firemen, and drivers employed at Spital- 
fields. Brick Lane, and Bishopsgate depots At night 
as a boy I spent many hours in a signal-box, stirring 
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porridge and helping to eat it I also occasionally 
rode on engines, sometimes a passenger-tram trip and 
sometimes on a goods engine In those days the 
Great Eastern Railway terminus was m Bishopsgate 
Street. The old stauon has been transformed into a 
huge goods depot I learnt all there was to be learned 
about trains, engines, and shunting, and learnt only 
too bitterly what a dangerous life shunters and others 
lived m days when companies refused to supply poles 
with which to uncouple wagons I remember two 
shunters, a guard and an inspector being crushed to 
death because they were not quick enough steflping 
out from the trucks or between them. I do not know 
how many years of agitation were needed before this 
small, cheap reform was inuoduced 
My second piece of ptopaganda and organising was 
done here Not one of tlie men was a trade unionist, 
though we often talked of umons So I suggested we 
should form a George Stephenson’s Guild and meet 
once a week m our lobby and talk things over at 
night We kept it up for a few years, but our mam 
meeting was held on Good Friday morning, when we 
met for coffee and buns, had a little discussion and 
went to church These were jolly gatherings So 
were the weekly ones which led us to join in social 
work at the Bedford Institute, which was then under 
the direction of Mr Alexander, a member of the 
Society of Friends ^V’c used to help at Sunday 
morning gatherings of about looo tramps and casuals 
who were reminded it was Sunday by the provision of 
a thoroughly substantial breakfast. Many yeais later 
I helped some of the same men by speaking for the 
Nationsil Umon of Railwaymen at Bethnal Green 
At St Mary’s School I met my wife. We all called 
her Bessie Brine, although her full name was Elizabeth 
Jane. We just walked out together m September 
X875, when she was not yet fifteen and I was sixteen. 
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We were married on May agth, 1880, when I was 
twenty-one and she w as mneteen, her twentieth birth- 
day taking place the following October I am sure 
our marriage w as the most blessed and fortunate thing 
that ever happened to me Together we joined a 
Band of Hope and for years, with our friend, Wait 
C Sew ell and his wife Alice, were its mainstay This 
Band of Hope was held m a ragged school building in 
Chicksand Street I think Mr Healey, the superin- 
tendent, helped me more than anyone else to develop 
my memory, because he set me learning poetry, such 
as Beil’s Maty Queen of Scots, Massey’s Fifth of November 
at Inketman, ^.ytoun’s Ckatles Edieaid on the Anniversary 
of Culloden, Tom Hood’s Budge of Sighs, Shiel’s Speech on 
U atetloo, and Mark Antony on the death of Caesar 
Most of these remain in my memory 
When I was sixteen my father died and I became 
personally acquainted witli the then Rectoi of White- 
chapel, the Rev J Fenwick Kitto, who afterwards 
became Vicar of St Martin’s. Although he was a 
strictly oithodox churchman, nobody has ever had 
quite the same influence, in a way it is not possible to 
explain, on my wife and myself as he did He entered 
into our lives, teaching us mainly by example Be- 
cause he asked, we were confiimed, but before this took 
place many h(-art-searchiiig discussions took place be- 
tween our Rector, myself, and some of our friends 
The discussions which Mr Kitto was faced with 
concerned this My school chum worked in the city , 
he w as expected to tell white lies about goods, about 
his employ ers — that is to say, that he was out when he 
was in — and generally to talk to people in a language 
which did not tell the truth Our Rector never 
answered us, he could not. Economic forces were 
too strong for him, as they were for us. All the same, 
we were confirmed in the faith that together we would 
work to change conditions so as to make religion not a 
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theory, but the law of life We had a fine time at 
"Whitechapel Church because Mr Kitto was so human 
He started a choir at Christmas 1875 asking a lot 
of us to supper at the rectory This was a great ex- 
perience for me. I was sixteen and had never seen an 
evening dinner or a meal served by servants, so sat 
looking at my plate, wondering what next was coming 
on A superior young person asked me if I would 
have some “ blancmange ” ; she might as well have 
said poison, because the word had never come my 
way before Seeing my discomfort, Mr. Kitto called 
down the table, “ Have some cornflour, George ” 
and of course I said yes This supper table was the 
first and last at which I found myself uncomfortable, 
because I soon discovered that eating and drinking is 
carried on in the same way by e\^erybody, whether 
prince, priest, or peasant 

George Lansbury 


HOW I SENSE THE WORLD 

I HAVE not touched the outline of a star, nor the 
glory of the moon, but I believe that God has set two 
lights in my mind, the greater to rule by day and the 
lesser by night, and by them 1 know that I am able 
to navigate my life-baik, as certain of reaching the 
haven as he who steers by the North Star Perhaps 
my sun shines not as yours The colours that glorify 
my world, the blue of the sky, the green of the fields, 
may not correspond exactly with those you delight 
in ; but they arc none the less colour to me. The 
sun does not shine for my physical eyes, nor does the 
lightmng flash, nor do the trees turn green in the 
spnng ; but they have not therefore ceased to exist, 
any more than the landscape is annihilated when you 
turn your back on it. 
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I understand how scarlet can differ from crimson 
because I know that the smell of an orange is not the 
smell of a gi ape-fruit I can also conceive that 
colours have shades, and guess what shades are In 
smell and taste theie aie varieties not broad enough 
to be fundamental , so I call them shades There 
are half a dozen roses near me They have all the 
unmistakeablc rose scent , y et my nose tells me that 
they aie not the same The Ameiican Beauty is 
distinct from the Jacqueminot and La France 
Odoms in certain grasses fade as really to m^ sense as 
certain colours do to yours in the sun The fieshness 
of a flow'er in my hand is analogous to the fieshness I 
taste in an apple newly picked. I make use of ana- 
logies like these to enlarge my perception of colours 
Some analogies which I diaw between qualities in 
suiface and vibration, taste and smell, are diawn by 
others between sight, hearing, and touch Th.s fact 
encouiages me to pei severe, to try and bridge the gap 
between the eye and the hand 

Certainly I get far enough to sympathise with the 
delight that my kind feel in beauty they see and 
harmony they hear This bond between humanity 
and me is worth keeping, even if the idea on which I 
base It piove eiioneous 

Sv\ eet, beautiful vibrations exist for my touch, even 
though they travel through otlier substances than air 
to leach me So I imagine sweet, delightful sounds, 
and the artistic ariangcment of them which is called 
music, and I remember that they tiavel thiough the 
air to the ear, conveying impressions somewhat like 
mine I also know what tones are, since they are 
perceptible tactually in a voice. Now, heat varies 
greatly m the sun, in the fire, in the hand, and in the 
fiir of animals ; indeed, there is such a thing for me as 
a cold sun So I think of the varieties of light that 
touch the eye, cold and warm, vivid and dim, soft and 
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glaring, but always light, and I imagme then passage 
through the air to an extensive sense, instead of to a 
narrow one like touch From the experience I have 
had with voices, I guess how the e>e distinguishes 
shades in the midst of light While I lead the lips of 
a woman whose voice is soprano, I note a low tone or a 
glad tone m the midst of a high, flowing voice When 
I feel my cheeks hot, I know that I am red I have 
talked so much and read so much about colours that 
through no w ill of my ow ii, I attach meaning to them, 
just as all people attach certain meanings to abstract 
terms like hope, idealism, monotheism, intellect, 
which cannot be lepresentcd truly by visible objects, 
but which are undei stood from analogies between 
immaterial concepts and the ideas they awaken of 
external things The foi ce of association drives me to 
say that white is exalted and pure, green is exuberant, 
red suggests love oi shame or strength Without the 
colour or its equivalent, hfe to me would be dark, 
barren, a vast blackness Thus, through an inner 
law of completeness, riiy thoughts are not peimitted 
to remain colourless It strains my mind to separate 
colour and sound from objects Since my education 
began, I have always had things described to me with 
their colours and sounds by one with keen senses and 
a fine feeling for the significant Pheiefore I habitu- 
ally think of things as colouied and lesonant Habit 
accounts for part The soul sense accounts for another 
part The brain vsith its five-sensed construction 
asserts its right and accounts for the rest Inclusive 
of all, the unity of the world demands that colour be 
kept in it whether I have cognizance of it or not. 
Rather than be shut out, I take part in it by discussing 
it, imagining it, happy m the happiness of those near 
me who gaze at the lovely hues of the sunset or the 
rainbow. * 

My hand has its share in this multiple knowledge, 
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but It must never be foi gotten that with the fingers I 
see only a very small portion of a surface, and that I 
must pass my hand continually over it before my 
touch grasps the whole It is still more important, 
however, to remember that my imagination is not 
tethered to certain points, locations, and distances 
It puts all the parts together simultaneously as if it 
saw or knew instead of feeling them Though I feel 
only a small part of my horse at a time — my horse is 
nervous and does not submit to my exploring touch — 
yet, because I have many times felt hock, nose, hoof 
and jnane, I can see the steeds of Phoebus Apollo 
coursing the heavens. Helen Keller 


A SIGNATURE ON THE CANADIAN 
PRAIRIE 

George’s farm was a half-section, or in other words 
three hundred and twenty acres of land, one mile long 
by half a mile w ide As the winter’s snow disappeared 
under the spring sunshine the stubble made its ap- 
pearance once more Owing to the late threshing 
the previous Fall, we had no ploughing done, and were 
faced with the task of ploughing and planting about 
one hundred and eighty acres This acreage was the 
open land between the bluffs of willow scrub and 
poplar, which was dry enough to cultivate As the 
soil was fiozen down to about two feet, the snow water 
collected m the natural depressions in the landscape, 
forming small lakes or sloughs 

For a day or two after the snow had disappeared the 
soil was of the consistency of oatmeal porridge We 
spent those days m preparation The other four 
working horses, which had been running wild on the 
prairie all the winter, were caught up, stabled, 
clipped, and fed lavishly They were as fat as butter, 
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and this fat melted tiom them^e^\ quiekK vhen they 
got to ^^Olk At the beginning \ou had a lob to get 
their collais, on to them, but in a ■ihoit Mh'lc ^ou had 
to put a thick '-eat p id niMde the collais lo make them 
fit Ploughs w ei e o\ ei hiuled and the shiies taken to 
the Barloe blacksmith to shaipen 

When we did stiit I was sui priced at the good cul- 
tivation, as I had alwaas been under the impicssion 
that the Colonial faimei jiist scutched his corn in 
anyhow Genei alls the ploughed land leccii ed three 
harrow mgs, and \sas then drilled and rolled The 
soil was like cocoa and contained scaiceh am *gnt, 
although luge bouldeis wetc lathei plcnnial. A 
turn-furrow, I was told, would last a man's h'ctime 
George diote four hoises abieast on a two-furrow 
plough, each fmrois being twehe inches and I had 
the other thiee hoises on an eightcen-incb plough 
smgle-funow, commonK called a “ sjlk\ ' Both 
ploughs had seats, foi which I was trul\ th’nklul be- 
fore we had been at it many da\s. There was also a 
trailing seat on two wheels behind the haiiosis, and 
the drill was fitted with a foot-boaid lor each wheel, 
so that we rode on every implement 

Wc left the stable at 7 \ m and diove until 7 p m 
We averaged about seven acies of ploughing dailv 
between the two teams, and one man hariov mg v ith 
four horses hitched to six zigzag harrows w Cs supposed 
to cover forty acres dail^ There is not much more to 
tell about that veat’s seeding, save that wc commenced 
on April the i6th and finished about J me tue I't 
However, I feel sure that most people will realise that 
this plain statement covers a considerable amount of 
real hard work 

The whole business is a bit hazy to me now. Wc 
woke at 4 a.m , we worked until 7 p.m , we supped, we 
saw to our horses, and we went to bed, repeating the 
process on the morrow, day after day. On Sundays 
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wc baked bread, replenished the loft with hay, washed 
our clothes and thanked God for Sunday 

In my innocence I imagined that there would be 
not a great deal to do after seeding until hay-making, 
but one does not keep a lured man in Canada for his 
good looks. George had been eorrespondmg with the 
owners of a quarter-section prairie, which lay a half 
mile north of our boundary He finally purchased it 
for fifteen dollars an acre, and as soon as seeding was 
finished, we commenced to break it 

Virgin prairie is tough, very tough It lies over 
behind a breaking plough hke endless strips of lino- 
leum, the long turn-furrow laying the furrows quite 
flat. These strips fitted into each other just as if you 
had turfed the land with the turfs upside-down It 
was so tough that in some places, when the furrow 
broke owing to the plough hitting a stone, I would 
look back and see fifty yards of mv ploughing un- 
winding back to Its onginal position When this 
happened I had to turn the team, go back and plough 
that strip once again I soon found the meaning of 
the ploughman’s saying “ Run your plough on the 
near side ” I’m afraid that is a bit too technical for 
non-ploughmen It means that your furrow slice 
should be thicker on the side which flops over in the 
turn, so that its extra weight will prevent its unwinding 
on sidling ground 

After a week George evidently decided that I could 
be safely entrusted with this job, and he sta> ed on the 
home farm doing various odd jobs, and in addition, to 
joy, he took on the cooking The difference be- 
tween coming home after a day’s work of this char- 
acter to a supper ready for you, and coming home and 
getting it yourself, is immeasurable , it has to be ex- 
perienced to be appreciated. I used to leave the 
shanty at 7 a m , with the four horses hitched abreast 
to the wagon, in which I would take their hay and 
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oats and own food The same hours w ere w orked 
as in seeding time, and 1 used to hitch off to leturn 
home at 7 p M , spending most of the middle-da\ rest 
of two houis do/ing while the hoises fed 

That spring Geoigc had been gi\cn a mongrel 
collie pup, and most days this newcomer would 
journey up to the bicakmgs with me He was an 
awful fool — I do not remember any other dog in my 
life so lacking in gumption — ^but he was company, 
which was the gieat thing He used to follot^ the 
plough up and dow n all day long Any sensible dog 
would soon have discovcied that I invaiiably re- 
turned to my starting-point, and would have lam 
down to wait theic, but not this fathead 

One day as he was following along, a co-\ote, or 
prairie wolf, came out of the sciub, and the two 
played together about thirtj yards behind me I had 
a *22 rifle back in the wagon, which I cairied across 
my knees for many turns alterwards until I eventually 
got a certain chance without hitting the dog, and I 
shot the w olf 

Later in the day, I espied some ears pricking up 
over a mound some sixty yaids ofi, and discoveied a 
den of cubs in a badgei hole Next day I took up a 
pick and shot el, and dug out four cubs about the size 
of a small Sealj li im dog At that date the Canadian 
Government pud two and a half dollais for every 
prairie wolf killed, and twenty-five dollars for every 
timber woll, but these latter were almost, if not quite, 
extinct in oui distiict It was necessary to produce 
the heads m Beaver Lake to obtain this bounty, so we 
put them in a bag, and George took them m a few days 
afterwards. 

I got my bounty for those five heads, but they were 
never counted. The weather was very hot. and when 
George took the bag into the Government Office in 
Beaver Lake, the official besought him to take 
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them out quickly and he would pay anything in 
reason ' 

Although a quarter section contains a hundred and 
sixty acres, I could only find about eighty-five acres of 
open land to break, of which I got between sixty and 
seventy acres broken that first summer It was a 
curiously shaped field. On only one occasion did I 
get a strike out from end to end, as the landscape was 
broken up by sloughs and bluffs of willow scrub and 
poplar Every now and again the plough would stick 
fast in a hidden root, and I had to haul it backwards 
with the team I always carried a logging chain and 
an axe on the plough, to deal with any interruptions 
Sometimes I would come across a small tree or piece 
of scrub, hitch off the team from the plough and pull 
out the obstruction by the roots The best method of 
pulling a tree out was to hook the chain as high up the 
trunk as possible, and hitch the horses to the other 
end As they pulled I would see a root move in the 
ground, and sever it with the axe Then, I would 
swing the team to pull in another direction, and re- 
peat the process until the tree came out Big trees and 
large patches of scrub were left to be pulled out in 
future years , the first thing was to bring into culti- 
vation the open land between the bluffs and the 
slough 

I do not remember when I have been more satisfied 
and pleased with my lot , even to-day the memory of 
that job gives me a gi eat deal of pleasure In thinking 
about It now it has come upon me \vith rather an 
unpleasant shock, that as far as I can see, I have 
ploughed my last furrow, as my present farm in 
England is now all grass, and 1 do not possess any 
ploughs. This thought saddens me, for ploughing is 
the king of johs. In itself it is all-suflScing and 
soul-satisfymg. You English towns-folk who sneer at 
Hodge plodding at the plough tail, do not realise that 
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he pities you, in that you cannot plough and have 
never known the joy of ploughing 

“ But how monotonous and boring it must be,” 
you will say, and in the saying y ou will display your 
ignorance, for ploughing is the most charming disguise 
that work can wear. The plough is a pci feet instru- 
ment The coulter cuts the side of the furrow slice ; 
the share cuts the under side , and the turn-over or 
mouldboard inverts the whole. Therefore, if you are 
a competent ploughman, you are performing a perfect 
operation, and since when has perfection been 
monotonous ^ • 

When once you have acqmred the knack of it, it 
goes on with the effortless surge of a sailing boat 
The plough, which looks so clumsy and uncouth, 
changes its character In conjunction with your 
team of hoises, it becomes a glorious galleon, which 
you steer proudly over the rolling fields like some 
mariner of old It is no longer an ugly, awkward, 
inanimate thing, but a delicately flexible instrument, 
which responds to your lightest touch 

As you become intimate with it, you find that you 
have ceased to be the operatoi of a mere farm imple- 
ment You and the plough have become one, a 
common intelligence with but one idea only, to plough 
— on and on and on Your mind stands calmly 
aloof, rejoicing in a thing m which it has no conscious 
part, noting with a detached satisfaction the perfect 
furrow, which falls away on your right m an infinite 
ribbon 

A field-mouse, disturbed by the point of the share, 
goes scrambling over the moving furrow, only to be 
buried alive beneath it. You are sorry for him ; you 
hope he will get out all right ; but you are drunk 
with the urge of the plough and do not stop Stop ? 
Why, to stop would be absurd. You are no longer a 
man, you are a ploughman The mouse must take 
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his chance, and on you sail, unheeding — on and on 
and on 

Not that the poesy of ploughing is continuous The 
length of the lines is determined by the head-lands, it 
IS broken into veises by each strike out, and, if you 
wish to conUnue the simile, into different poems by 
the different fields Such a nuisance these breaks are 
Why cannot one plough one long straight furrow for 
ever without these petty hindiances ^ But, this being 
impossible, one is forced to turn, to let the plough 
grate clumsily along the head -land, then to turn back 
again into the work, and swing away on a new track, 
happy and interested once more. ’Tis true I am no 
physician, but I would suggest in all sincerity that 
three months’ steady ploughing would eure any man 
of a nervous bieakdown Foi ploughing is a mental 
tonic of great power The ploughman is master of 
the situation Nothing can stop him Little by little 
he changes the surlace of the earth The plough may 
be slow, but it is very suie As the stiip of black on 
the east side of that piece of piairie grew slowly wider 
and wider until it neaied tlie west boundary, I was 
foiced to mai vel ,it the lelentless power of the plough. 

Possibly this ihapsody on ploughing will seem 
absurd to many people, but no one can doubt my 
competence to sing on so noble a theme If theie can 
be any such doubting Thomas, I would refer hun to 
that quai tei -section of land in Noith-West Mamtoba. 
Theie have I written my signature with the plough, a 
signature that will stand when I am long forgotten, a 
signatuie ol which I shall never be ashamed And if 
ploughing generally be conceded a pleasing thing to 
do, then to plough virgin land is pure joy. The 
thought that you are ploughing the land for the first 
time since the world began satisfies your innermost 
soul Each furrow is such a definite little stride in 
the world’s history. 
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That piece of bieaking is a thing to which I look 
back with considerable pleasure, and were it possible 
I %vould do It again gladly But it is not possible, and 
as ploughing in this countiy seems doomed, I must be 
content to have these mcmoiies 

A. G. Street 
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ON THE ROAD, BY SEA, AND 
IN THE ARENA 




ON THE ROAD 
WITH “PROFESSIONALS” 

On the way towards Warwick I joined company 
with a grinder, and we travelled socially together 
towards that ancient town When we arrived-} we 
lost no time in seeking a lodging-house, which we soon 
found, but, to my surprise, the landlady, a big raw- 
boned, slatternly woman, said, looking sternly at my 
companion “ I will have no grinders in my house ” 
Of course I did not know at that time i\hat I have 
heard subsequently Of all the men on the road, 
following various occupations, the grinder is, I 
believe, the most thoroughly detested As a rule he 
IS a drunken, dissolute fellow, a s\\ earer, and one who, 
if he picks a quarrel, which is usually the case, is in 
no hurry to drop it The more unpretentious lodgers 
hate his presence, seeing that he makes himself more 
at home than the landlord himself I have often 
heard travellers tell of a small town m the north of 
England which grinders dare not enter, pass thiough, 
or lodge in for the night, and it is the i egret of many 
travellers that there are not moie towns of its kind 
distributed throughout the country It seems that 
some years ago a great wind had visited this particular 
town, and floored the roofs of the houses, and grounded 
the church steeple, many of the inhabitants being 
inj'ured and not a few killed. Now, it happened that 
the day following this great disaster, two unfortunate 
grinders, who had arrived in town the night before, 
and slept at the local inn, appeared in the streets and 
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made a great shout in soliciting orders Some way 
or another the inhabitants connected these poor 
wretches with the gieat wnd, and set upon them, and 
proceeded to beat them out of the town, coming near 
to killing them ; and since that day the town has 
been visited by neither grinders nor great winds 
Even m larger towns these people often experience 
great diflhculty in procuring lodgings This state of 
affairs was not known to me at the time, or I should 
certainly not have been anxious for the company of 
one of these despised people 

W6 were admitted at the next lodging-house, but 
even here the landlady seemed to have some com- 
punction at so doing , for she followed us to the 
kitchen and without saying a word, placed her two 
hands on her broad hips, at the same time looking 
severely at my gnnder, as much as to say — “ If you 
are going to start any of your capers, let it be at once, 
my hearty grinder, now I am watching you, and we’ll 
soon see who’s who ” We sat down quietly, and the 
landlady, thinking this attitude had had its desired 
effect, left the kitchen, not forgetting to throw a last 
glance at my grinder, who was trying his best to hide 
his nervousness by puffing hard at his pipe and nearly 
choking in the attempt 

Some ten or fifteen men were in this room, some of 
them busy prepaiing for the next day Two were 
making artificial flowers , one was working with 
copper iMie, turning and twisting it into toasting-forks, 
plate-holders, and hangers to suspend flower-pots. 
Two others were in the rag and bone trade, for I had 
seen them, when we first entered, overlooking their 
stuff in the backyard. One man was a pedlar, for 
there was his pack, towards which he often turned his 
eyes, in distrust of his company. One was a musician, 
for there, sticking out of the top pocket of his coat, 
was a common tin whistle “ There,” said I to my- 
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self, glancing at a man on my right hand — “ there is 
the only respectable working man amongst them all ” 
This man had on a clean mole-skin pair of trousers, a 
pilot cloth coat, and about his neck a laige clean white 
muffler. “ Grinder ^ ” asked this man, catching my 
eye before I could avoid it “ No,” I answered, “ a 
pedlar ” “ Oh,” said he, “ I didn’t notice you 

carrying a pack when you came in ” Alas ' my 
little stock could easily be carried in my pockets. 
“ No,” I answeied, “ as a rule I don’t carry much 
stock ” “I shouldn’t think you would,” he said, 
glancing at my leg, “ a Bible ought to be enough for 
you, and a good living too ” Now it happened that 
when I left London, I had made loom in my pockets 
for two books -which, up till that time, I had very little 
opportunity of reading One was the Bible, and the 
other was a small printed and cheap paper cover 
edition of Woidsworth So, heaiing this man men- 
tion a Bible, I became extremely curious to learn how 
a man could earn a living by carrying a book of this 
kind Seeking this information I said to this man — 
“ I shouldn’t think that there was much money to be 
made by carrying a Bible ” “ Why not,” he asked , 

“ if you carry in your hand a decent rake [a comb], a 
flashy pair of sniffs [scissors] and a card of good links 
and studs — that is certainly a good Bible for a living , 
but there is not much profit in a pair of stietcheis 
[laces] or a packet of common shaips [needles] As 
for me,” he continued, “ I am on the downright, and 
I go in for straight begging, without showing anything 
in my hand That grinder, whom I thought you 
were -with, and am glad you were not, works very 
hard at dragging that old rickety contrivance with 
him all over the country ; and is he any better off than 
I am ? I never fail to get the sixteen farthings for my 
feather [bed], I get all the scrand [food] I can eat ; 
and 1 seldom lie down at night but what I am half 
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skimished [half drunk], for I assure you I never go 
short of my skimish ” Being curious to see this man 
at work, and to hear the talcs with which he ap- 
proached people, I told him I would accompany him 
the next day as far as Stratford, that is as if he had no 
objection to my company, as I also intended to visit 
that town before I made my way to London. To this 
proposal he seemed perfectly agreeable 

The next morning, after having had breakfast, we 
set out We had scarcely set foot outside the lodging- 
house, when I saw this downnghter dodge in and out 
of shops with an astonishing alacrity, more like a 
customer than a beggar , but with what success I 
could not tell He seemed to go in smiling, and to 
come out the same, until we were at last at the busi- 
ness end of the town He did not confide in me as to 
his success or failure ; but generously invited me to a 
smoke We filled our pipes, but just as I was about 
to strike a match, my companion interrupted me 
with — “ Wait until we aie on the other side of the sky- 
pilot ” Looking down tlie road I saw a clergyman 
approaching us at a fast rate, carrying something 
which proved on nearer view to be a book of prayeis 
When this black-cloth was within three oi foui feet of 
us, my companion began to address him in a very 
seiious voice, calling him in his ignorance, or perhaps, 
excitement — “ your reverend highness ” The gende- 
man in black cloth seemed to have been expecting 
something of the kind, for, without turning his head 
to right or left, he passed on, going if possible at 
greater speed 

My companion allowed no peison to pass us without 
making an appeal, and it was made apparent to me 
that he was successful in a number of cases. In time 
of failure people listened to this respectable-looking 
fellow, and regretted that they had left home without 
having brought coppers with them. At one time we 
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saw a man who had dismounted to examine his 
bicycle, probably having heard some pait of it go 
click and, fearing an accident, had paused for an 
investigation We paused by this man, and my com- 
panion, in straightforward manly tones, asked him for 
assistance The gentleman began to stammer, to 
hem and to haw, at the same time saying that he re- 
gretted that he was not at that moment exactly in the 

position to “ Friend,” broke in my bold down- 

nghter, m a stern solemn voice, laying his hand on the 
man’s shoulder, “ friend, you see before you two 
men in extreme want, who must be relieved in •'this 
very hour ” We were standing in the man’s way, and 
he could not possibly escape without knocking us over. 
Apparently the man was afraid, for he first looked at 
our faces, and after looking backwards and forwards, 
he produced a sixpence, saying that he trusted that 
amount would be of some seivice to us We made 
sure of this and then cleaied oui selves from his path, 
allowing him space to mount and ride, an opportunity 
of which he quickly availed himself This looked 
very much like highway lobbery, but strangely, I was 
better satisfied at this open independent way of trans- 
acting business than by wlunmg forth pitiful tales of 
want, hoviever true they might be 

We were now enteimg the town of Stratford-on- 
Avon and my companion was advising me as to my 
behaviour at the common lodging-house “ It is the 
only lodging-house in the town,” he said, “ and the 
old lady is very paiticular and eccentric Our very 
appearance may dissatisly her, and then we will be 
compelled to walk several miles into the next town. 
She keeps a shop attached to the lodging-house,” con- 
tinued the downrighter, “ and if strangers not know- 
ing this to be the case, when applying for lodgings, 
have bread, tea, sugar, meat, etc , in their hands, that 
is bought elsewhere, this eccentric old landlady re- 
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fuses them as lodgers, and they are forced, often late 
at night, to walk into the next town Some time ago,” 
he continued, “ a lodger bought at her shop a half 
pound of coi ned-beef, which he thought was under- 
weight Going to the public-house opposite for a 
glass of beei, he requested the publican to weigh this 
meat, which, being done, it was found to be two ounces 
short of the required weight. On returning to the 
house this lodger went qmetly to bed, but the next 
morning he spoke his mind m a very straightforward 
manner making mention of the publican as a witness. 
Evei since that time, any man who visits that public- 
house IS not allowed to sleep on her premises If seen 
entering that place by day, they are objected to at 
night, and if seen visiting that house after their beds 
are already paid for, on their return their money is at 
once refunded without the least explanation ” 

It certainly spoke highly for our respectable 
appearance when this particular landlady leceived 
our money, and admitted us without much scrutiny 
into the kitchen , although she lost no time in 
following us there, and stood for several minutes 
w atching our movements No doubt if one of us had 
thrown a match on the floor, or sat too near the fire ; 
or complained that the kitchen only contained two 
tea-pots, cracked and half spoutless, among the ten 
lodgers now patiently waiting a chance to make tea , 
and that there were only three cups, and one half- 
rimmed plate like a vamshing moon — no doubt if we 
had uttered one complcunt, our money would have 
been returned without advice or warning, and we 
should have found no other lodgings that would have 
answered our small means in the town. But we 
fortunately knew the old lady too well to implicate 
ourselves, and we gave her no chance to complain. 

After tea I wandered alone about the town, and as 
I went here and there in this enchanted place, 
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ambition again took possession of me, stronger than 
ever It filled me with vexation to think that I was 
no nearer to my objective, for I was, comparatively 
speaking, penniless Two months had I wandered, 
during which time I had not been able to concentrate 
my thoughts on any noble theme, taking all day to 
procure the price of a bed, and two or three coppers 
extra for food. Tiue I had by now some three 
pounds saved, the income that I had not touched, 
but at this rate, I would never be able to attain my 
ends. November was heie, and I was suddenly 
confronted with a long winter before me, and I 
pictured myselt starved and snow-bound m some 
out-of-the-way village, or mercilessly pelted by hail- 
stones on a wild, shelterless heath Side by side with 
these scenes I placed my ideal, which was a small 
room with a cosy fire, in which I sat surrounded by 
books, and I sickened at the comparison 
The following morning I was up and on my way 
before the downrighter had put m an appearance 
In two or three days I was again back on the outskirts 
of London, walking round it in a circle , sometimes 
ten miles from its mighty heart, or as far distant as 
twenty miles , but without the courage to approach 
nearer, or to break away from it altogether What- 
ever luck I had, good or bad, I always managed to 
escape the workhouse , and was determined to walk 
all night, if need be, rather than to seek refuge in one 
of those places One desperate hour possessed me 
every day, sometimes in the morning, or m the after- 
noon, but more often m the evening, when I would 
waylay people on the high roads, go boldly to the 
front doors of houses, interview men m their gardens, 
stables, or shops, at the same time flourishing before 
their eyes a whip of a dozen laces. In this hour I 
seemed to be impelled by a fatality like that of the 
wandering Jew, cursed at having to perform something 
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against my will. When tins mad fit was over, during 
which I generally succeeded in getting a shilling or 
more, people might then come and go without fear of 
being molested, for I was satisfied that the woikhouse 
was once more defeated for another night 

One morning at the beginning of December, I 
made up my mind to tramp home for Christmas 
This was a new idea, and not much to my liking, for 
I had always written them hopeful letters, and although 
they knew that I had left London, they knew nothing 
of my present condition As usual, under these 
active impulses, I made astonishing progress, being 
on the borders of Wales m less than a week The 
greater part of the journey accomplished and being now 
less than thirty miles from my native town, I regretted 
having started with such an mtention, and tramped 
over the Welsh hills day after day, ultimately finding 
my way to Swansea I did not remain long in that 
town, but began other rambles, and the day before 
Christmas Eve, was in a town twenty-seven miles 
from home , sleeping there that night, I rose early the 
following morning and started for home Keeping 
up a pace of three miles an hour, in spite of the one 
leg and the rough, uneven roads of the hills, I accom- 
plished the journey in nine hours, ariiving home 
just after dark, without having once rested on the w ay 
I had now been tramping for over three months, 
and thought mjiself entitled to a little rest if such could 
be had After all, why had I done this, and to what 
end had I suffered ^ For I would now draw' the few 
pounds that were due to me, would return to London 
in a week or two, and would again commence writing 
without any prospect of success, for I would once 
more be living on a small income. And such was the 
case three weeks’ comfort improved me wonderfully, 
and vitality returned stronger then ever after the low 
state into which it had fallen. What cut me to the 
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heart was not so much that I had not practised 
writing during these four months, but that I had been 
forced to neglect reading and had therefore been 
taking in no means to justify my hopes in the future 
of being capable of writing something of my own. 
The poor man, who has his daily duties to perform, 
has his quiet evenings at home, with friends to lend 
him books, and, being known in the locality, a library 
from which to borrow them, but what privileges has 
the wanderer^ Feeling myself fit, I drew what 
money was due to me, and returned to London 

W. H. DavIes 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN 
A SMALL SAILING BOAT 

Before me on a page in my work-book was the 
figure 89. This rcpiesented the distance we had 
progressed from Galapagos toward Tahiti to noon of 
the first day out Mechamcally I deducted approxi- 
mately the distance to Tahiti, and found that there 
remained 3,699 miles. Next I took a dividers and 
pricked off the 89 miles on the course line which I had 
previously plotted Carefully I drew a tiny circle 
around the pm-prick I had made. 

I sat back and gazed at the result of my work 

A small fraction of an inch from Floreana, near the 
right-hand edge of the chart, was the spot that 
represented our position Several feet away, near the 
left-hand side of Sheet No 2 of the South Pacific 
Ocean, lay Tahiti To all intents and purposes, 
3,611 miles was just the same as 3,700 Relatively 
speaking, 89 was a negligible quantity. 

Suddenly, for the first time, I awoke to a full 
realisation of the enormity of the task ahead of us 
Infinity, the old familiar term of geometry days, took 
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on a concrete meaning It was the distance to 
Tahiti. 

I felt a sudden panic. I felt as a bird might feel, 
starting out to wing a lonely way to the moon. It 
seemed impossible that we could ever reach Tahiti by 
putting end to end on the chart distances such as I had 
just plotted. Surely no man would have the colossal 
confidence to try to harness the forces of Nature and 
compel them to carry him across this vast distance ' I 
thought of the early navigators setting out in their 
fiail craft on unknown seas, and of the Polynesians 
migrating over the entire Pacific They did not even 
know what lay beyond and feared legendary monsters 
The sea might stretch away for ever, or drop away 
into a universal abyss I had the advantage of know- 
ing what lay over the sea, and even to a certain extent 
the w'lnds and weather I would find. 

And so, after a bit of mental upheaval and re- 
adjustment, I arrived at a psychological plane, which 
along with my fatalism, has served me well 

As soon as we had made sufficient offing from the 
islands to be away from their disturbing influence 
upon the trade-wmd we launched the square sail It 
was quite a while, however, before it came to be used 
as a self-respecting square sail During the first ten 
days the breeze was well m the south, holding during 
the day practically due south, and backing every 
evening to south-east. Thus the wind was well 
enough on the beam to enable us to clew the square 
sail down to the bowsprit end, and sheet it so flat that 
It was used as a balloon jib in conjunction with main- 
sail and mizen At night, when Ae wand backed, the 
yard would be squared a bit, and the sail trimmed to 
resemble a square sail. At all times it pulled hard, 
harder and steadier than any other sail on board, and 
at a very conservative estimate I should say that it 
cut down our running time to Tahiti by at least a 
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week, not to mention the greatly increasing ease of 
steering, and ease of mind too. 

To one who has never sailed in the “ trades ” they 
give a feeling of indescribable exhilaration Svaap 
seemed to be imbued with the spirit of a song, a care- 
free, never-ending rhythm that was part of the rhythm 
of the sea, perhaps of the universe itself For weeks 
the curling white bow-wave never ceased, and the trail 
we left behind — our bubbling, gurgling, wavering 
wake with its little whirlpools, at night a path of 
countless phosphorescent wonders — spun itself out 
longer and longer, and grew to be nearly 4000 tniles 
before it ended 

At night, like a slumbering giant of mythology, the 
trade-wind breathed more softly But with the 
coming of the sun it heaved a sigh, rolled over, and 
soon assumed the deeper and more powerful breathing 
of a man at work It held well m the south for the 
first thousand miles, then gradually worked round to 
the east day by day as we neared Tuamotus, so that by 
the end of the second week’s run on December 20th, 
when we were 1847 miles out, we gybed over to the 
starboard for the first time 

To one who has received his cruising experience 
beating about the Great Lakes, knocking up and down 
the Atlantic coast, between New York and Boston, and 
working the variables to Bermuda, this business of 
sailing thousands of miles on the same course, with but 
a slight change m the trim of the sails from time to 
time, was a more astonishing thing, even though I had 
long looked forward to it with a preconceived mental 
idea of what it would be like Actually it is impossible 
to picture the feeling without undergoing it oneself, 
and afterwards I looked back on it as one would a 
dream — a dream long desired, that exceeded all ex- 
pectations, and that afterward was vaguely lost as 
dreams are apt to be. Time took on a strange im- 
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measurable quality We had a feeling that we had 
always been at sea, that there was no world — except 
our world of sky and water — and that we would go on 
for ever like this, rolling along over the sea with the 
swing of a poem The Galapagos, Panama, home — 
all were but a dim memory, a past, forgotten life. 
And — ^incongruous thought — at the very same time, 
after two weeks of it the time seemed shorter than it 
had at the end of the first twenty-four hours There 
was no feeling of weariness or boredom 

A growing sense of anticipation took hold of us, 
and vvhat is there in life more sweet than this ^ The 
anticipation is surely as delightful as the actual realisa- 
tion of a dream And, here, I think, lies perhaps one 
of the strongest tangible holds that the sea has upon 
those of us who live our dream of crossing it in sailing 
ships One cannot know the sea from steamships, nor 
look fonvard to new lands with the same intensity and 
fullness of pleasure that are given to those who sail 

So smoothly did the days flow by that there was little 
to report I had found that a late morning sight, 
moved forward and crossed with a noon meridian 
obseivation, proved a very simple and sufficiently 
accuiate daily routine for the navigation, and unless 
something out of the ordinary occurred I wrote up the 
log but once a day, after plotting our noon position. 

It was two days after Christmas We were still in a 
region of unsettled weather and were making poor 
progicss It could have been the Gulf Stream during 
a squally period, only these squalls were of a different 
type, much larger in extent but usually containing 
less wind They were not as abrupt either, the ram 
and wind gradually working up to strength and taking 
perhaps an hour to pass. The day before, after 
having made small headway, and that only on the 
breath of several large squalls, -v^^had watched the day 
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go out to a dramatic curtain The sk'y had a threat- 
ening appearance, with heie and theie those great 
squall clouds coloured by the sunset, several sundogs, 
a couple of waterspouts writhing their way along a 
mile or so distant, and a strange borealis effect in the 
eastern sky The moon, not yet up, and some unusual 
atmospheric condition may have been the cause of the 
weird and waveiing colouiful bars and figuies which 
danced on the horizon 

As I sat below at the taljle plotting my noon position 
I suddenly had a feeling that something was w^ong 
A glance through the companion-way quickly changed 
my uneasiness to alarm, foi there, directly behind and 
coming rapidly up to us, still in the first throes of birth, 
hung the largest waterspout we had c\ei seen Its 
long black tentacle, suspended fiom the lowering 
tumultuous mother cloud, writhed and groped half- 
way to the sea, like the aim of a Gaigantuan octopus 
seeking a giip upon an enemy Our eyes clung to it 
fascinated as it reached down and down, sometimes 
retreating but always gi owing again There became 
audible tVic distant tnaiing or sigVnng snand tViat bist 
warns ofappioach to a waterfall when travelling down- 
stieam in a canoe Underneath, at the suiface of the 
sea, the sympathetic disturbance suddenly became 
more intense as the incipient whiil revolved faster and 
faster, throwing off bits of foam and loose water. A 
distinct bulge in the suiface appealed, as if sucked by 
the parched column above and rose higher every 
second 1 he spray and foam now began to be 
snatched upward, and before our eyes was formed a 
vapoury connection with the descending tube, linking 
cloud and sea. The connection established, more 
and more loose water shot whirling aloft, and the 
disturbed area at the base grew larger and more 
violent as it received the too heavy particles thrown 
away from the cojC^n by centrifugal force. The 
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noise and tumult grew as the hissing of the column, 
the cry of the wind, and the crashing of the waters 
blended to form a fearsome roar Augmented by 
more and more water the lower half suddenly reached 
maturity and groped out to clasp hands with the 
upper, and the sea and sky were united by a spinmng, 
weaving pillar of water. 

The spout, moving slowly, reared itself higher and 
closer to our stern. Close enough now to be in the 
area of disturbed wind, our square sail began to strain 
at Its sheets and we gathered speed momentarily and 
seemed to be holding our own with the black twist- 
ing column, contact with which would have been 
disaster 

There has long been a somewhat superstitious belief 
among seamen that the finng of guns at a spout will 
break it up, and there may have been cases where 
this has possibly proved efficacious. It is somewhat 
logical that the heavy concussion of a heavy shot 
might break up the spout, but it is certainly almost 
impossible to expect a small gun to have any effect 
Before I hsd finished loading my gun a sudden change 
occurred within the spout The writhing increased 
and a weakening appeared half-way between cloud 
and sea, and this part became more and more tenuous 
until there was a gap that grew larger and larger as 
the lower half bored its way back into the sea and the 
upper part withdrew slowly to the boiling lower 
surface of the cloud. 

The little islets of the atoll ran in a broken chain 
out of sight to the west, and a two-masted schooner 
lay beached on the lagoon side of the eastern end We 
ran in very close to the village, just outside the 
breakers, and all the people rushed about on the 
beach, expecting us to stop. A red church steeple 
showed above the palms, and aA empty flagstaff A 
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brand-new-looking Ford scurried among the palms, 
the most incongruous thing I had seen in a long time. 
It could only go about a quarter of a mile and then 
was obliged to turn back or run into the sea So it 
darted back and forth like a mouse trapped in a box, 
as long as we could see the island Then a heavy 
squall completely veiled the group, although we were 
only a few hundred yards off, cleared for a moment 
and we had a glimpse of the lagoon, and then the 
curtain was drawn again 

We now had practically clear sailing ahead of us to 
Tahiti, and only 390 miles to go Luck had “been 
with us in getting by the Dangerous Archipelago, for 
we had romped through in thirty hours instead of 
being delayed in the calms 

The next land we saw was the steep little island of 
Mehetia, sixty miles east of Tahiti, and when dawn 
came on January 6th, the great bulk of our goal 
loomed fifty miles distant, shrouded in haze and clouds 
All day we gazed upon the astonishing mountains and 
gorges that grew ever larger and more spectacular 
ahead of us, while our breeze gradually deserted us 
and our hearts sunk at the thought of another night 
at sea, and so close to port 

And then, just at sunset, our guardian angel sent a 
land breeze out to us laden with perfume We 
approached the land and got within its protecting 
influence We had the almost forgotten sensation of 
sailing m smooth waters. There are no smooth waters 
at sea Point Venus light, where Captain Cook made 
his famous observations, shone out for us, and all 
along the great barrier reef lights twinkled to guide 
us along the shore We pondered at these reddish 
twinkling lights, and later found that they were the 
natives torch-fishing along the reef. 

We ghosted along within sound of the surf, looking 
for Papeete, and suddenly there it was — a crescent of 
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tiny lights Becalmed directly off the town we 
unshipped the squai e-sail yard, unbent the sail and 
stowed It below For a month this sail had been but 
once off, and then only thirty hours. It was worn 
The yard lacing was temporarily patched in many 
places The sail itself was practically blown out of 
the bolt-ropes half the way round It would have to 
be almost re-made before it could be used again But 
if anyone should ask me I should say it was some 
sail. 

Tahiti IS entirely surrounded by a barrier reef which 
lies anywhere from a few yards to a half mile or so 
from shore, upon which the sea almost always breaks 
heavily There are passes here and there through 
which vessels may enter, but strong currents make 
caution necessary 

The Pilot Book says of the Papeete pass that one 
must take a pilot and enter by day But there are 
two red range lights on shore that make it possible 
to come in at night, and I had a good chart of the 
harbour We had been at sea just a month and had 
sailed 3,700 miles The twinkling lights were a 
magnet that was irresistible 
So, just after midnight, w'e found the pass through 
the reef, brought the red lights to bear in a straight 
line, and ran in with the thunder of the surf on both 
sides Once in the fairway along the shore we turned 
shaip east and slowly glided along the famous Papeete 
water-fiont, to tie up to a buoy in the inner harbour 
just off the government dock 

The air was heavy with the scent of lovely flowers, 
and there were strange land noises. We could hear a 
milkman making his way about town, and soon all 
the sounds of a commumty awakening. Birds, dogs, 

■ cattle — it was all so strange to us. I put up the 
quarantine flag and gave myself to the ecstasy of it 
all — the glorious feeling that comes only at the end of 
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such a voyage — a feeling of utter relaxation and peace 
and of accomplishment W A. Robinson 


MY FIRST SALVAGE CASE 

There can be nothing, I think, so pathetic, or which 
so gives the effect of loneliness, desolation, and decay, 
as a wrecked and deserted ship It is the most dreary 
sight in the world, more depressing than overgrown 
gardens or uninhabited cities 

We came alongside the Ultdia and climbed iip a 
boat-fall Our footsteps sounded hollow on her iron 
decks, on which the rust was thick The hatches 
were gone and looking down the holds one could see 
the ice, which had disappeared from the sea outside, 
still floating in the dark body of the ship m huge lumps 
which the sun could not reach to melt The engine- 
room and stokehold were more gloomy still, as one 
peered down through the gratings and saw the level 
of the water showing black and oily among the 
rusting masses of machineiy There was no trace of 
life aboard save the mosqmtoes rising m clouds from 
the piles of old rope There had been a watchman 
the first winter, but the darkness and the ice grinding 
against the sides of the ship, and the water moving 
about in her empty holds, had been too much even 
for Russian nerves, and he had left Everything 
portable, down to the brass handles of the cabin doors, 
had been stolen by the natives who had come across 
the ice in the winter from Soroka. 

Does one really have premonitions in moments like 
this, or IS It only that, in the light of after events, one 
imagines that one had them ? It was a strange 
enough experience to be climbing about a wrecked 
ship m the White Sea Did I just for a few moments 
anticipate the stranger adventures of the next few 
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months and realise what an obsession the Uhdia was 
to become for me ^ So long as I hve I shall never for- 
get her name, but had it even on that sunny afternoon 
an ominous ring about it ^ I used to think so, but I 
cannot now be sure 

Moie important, however, than premonitions was 
the fact that m spite of the pounding she must have 
leceived on the patch of, fortunately, flat rock on 
which she had lam for over two years, there was no 
sign of her having broken her back Stanchions in the 
hold were, it is true, set up, and there was a percept- 
ible upward bulge in the deck ; but a very small 
strain down below is sufficient to show considerable 
indications above, and, had the ship been broken or 
\ery seriously strained, there would have been much 
moie evidence of it Moreover, though every com- 
partment in the ship had water in it, observations 
showed that they were not all equally damaged and 
that some at least of the bulkheads must be intact 

The total rise and fall of tide in the White Sea is only 
about SIX feet In the two after-holds, Nos 3 and 4, 
the water only rose and fell eight inches, while it rose 
and fell six feet outside. This clearly showed that the 
leakage in these compartments was trifling and that 
the greater part of the water here was probably rain- 
water accumulated through the hatches being off 
The fore-peak was dry In No 1 the water rose and 
fell about two feet, while in No. 2 and the engine- 
room and stokehold it rose and fell with the tide. The 
position i\as, theiefore, clear enough, even before the 
diver’s examination. 

With a big rise and fall of the tide this would have 
been a simple case, since the ship would just have 
floated with the fore-peak. Nos i, 3 and 4 holds 
empty, even though there was water in No 2 and the 
engine-room and stokehold. Once afloat the divers 
could have got under her and patched her. The 
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problem here, however, was not to give her sufficient 
buoyancy to float in deep water, but to make her 
buoyant enough to float off the rock She had been 
half loaded when she went ashore, but as the cargo 
was discharged she had worked farther and fai ther up 
on the rock until it was as if she had gone ashore 
empty, at her minimum draught 

With a rise and fall of tide of only six feet it was 
evident that the engine-room, stokehold and No 2, as 
well as Nos. i, 3 and 4 holds, must be emptied From 
the way in which the water rose and fell in these ^com- 
partments with the tide it was clear that there was very 
serious damage (local rumour said that there was a 
rock through the bottom of the engine-room), and this 
must be somehow dealt with 

Fine weather could only be expected until the end 
of August or middle of September There was very 
little time, for alieady it was June 19th. 

That evening, in the railway carriage in which we 
were living, I had to make, on quite inadequate data, 
two decisions, each of them vital The first was 
whether we should attempt the salvage of the Ulidta 
at all , the second was whether I should cable to 
England for our new salvage steamer which was ready 
to sail with motor- and steam-pumps, pneumatic 
tools, oxy-acetylene plant, air compressors, and all the 
rest of the gear necessary for salvage work , or 
whether I should listen to Captain Grunberg, charter 
a ship locally, collect pumps, diving gear, etc , and 
men in Archangel, and do the work with local re- 
sources. 

This was not quite so wild an idea as it may seem, 
for I knew that in Archangel were a number of divers, 
engineers, etc , who had fled from the Baltic, and had 
had long experience with Captain Grunberg before 
the war, and who were really good workmen, as the 
Baltic salvage workers are known to be. It would be 
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at least a fortnight before our own ship could arrive, 
and there was enough water for her to come close to 
the wreck. Also, she could not cany as many men as 
It was obvious we should require, and I knew that the 
experiment of making English and Russians w'ork 
alongside each other at different rates of pay would 
inevitably cause trouble Moreover, there was to be 
taken into account the dead loss on wages, provisions, 
and above all, bunkers, on the voyage to and from 
England 

As to salving the Ulidia, it was that or nothing, for 
both the Salvage Section representative and Captain 
Grunberg assured me that tliere was not another ship 
in North Russia of which the salvage was to be 
thought of, the rest having long since broken up 

Accommodation on salvage work is never luxurious 
Men sleep and eat where and when they can But, 
though she might be cairymg three or four times her 
complement, there is usually a salvage steamer 
aboard Wrhich the men live Our only salvage 
steamer was a tug, the Aleida Johanna, which, after 
protracted and irritating negotiations by interpreter 
with the engineer of the pxirt of Archangel and by 
telegram with his opposite number at Murmansk, w e 
had succeeded in chartering She, however, was still 
at Muimansk and at the best there was not room for 
more than a dozen men aboard of her. All hands had 
therefore to live on board the wreck, which, having 
been thoroughly looted and deserted for over two 
years, did not at first sight look very habitable. But 
no Russian, given an axe and sufficient timber, would 
be homeless for more than a day, and on the morning 
after our arrival the ship wtB comfortable enough, the 
saloon and cabins cleaned out for us, and the poop and 
forecastle fitted for the men with new doors and double 
tiers of bunks, which bore an extraordinary family 
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resemblance to those in a German dug-out Indeed, 
many of the men, nearly all of whom were from the 
Baltic, were German in speech and appearance The 
majority of them by birth were Letts — good workmen, 
clean, and studiously polite, with a deference to 
their employers which they have presumably long 
since abandoned 

But though capable and industrious they were of a 
shifty and violent temper “ Rovy,” Captain Grun- 
berg (himself a Lett) would say in his broken English, 
“ Rovy, like a dog A woid, and the son kills the 
father and the father the son You must keep* him 
in hand — so — strong — strong So I keep him all 
my life ” He was to find the men were not so easily 
to be kept’“ in hand ” Even the black labour, as he 
called It, the carpenters and unskilled labourers from 
Archangel and Soroka itself, was alive to the political 
changes of the past year or so, and listened more 
readily to the one or two sea-lawyers on board, and 
were the mote dangerous from their childlike sim- 
plicity and entire lack of education 

A certain amount of technicality is unavoidable if 
one IS to follow the story of the next two months, and 
It IS perhaps as well at this point to explain the plan 
of salvage which the divers’ examination and our 
previous inspection led us to adopt 

The soundings round the ship gave at high-water 
spring tides lo feet for-vvaid, 12 feet amidships, and 12 
feet aft on the starboard side, which was the side 
furthest up on the ledge of rock On the port side 
there was a foot more forward, 18 inches moie amid- 
ships, and a couple of feet more aft 

The builders had telegraphed to us that the vessel 
to float empty and with no bunkers, but with ballast 
tanks full, would require 7 feet 6 inches forward, 9 feet 
6 inches amidships, and 12 feet 6 inches aft. We had 
not much to spare, therefore, and therewas no question 
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of leaving the most severely damaged compartment 
alone The vessel must be got into such a condition 
that all compartments could be pumped practically 
dry. 

The fact that the water only rose and fell a few 
inches with the tide in the two after-holds (Nos. 3 
and 4) showed that these were only slightly damaged 
Actually, we discovered the principal source of the 
leakage m No 4 — a rivet out in the side of the tunnel — 
the first day. These two holds were, therefore, left 
alone until the time should come to pump them out 
In' the engine-room the diver found that three 
manhole doors were off and had disappeared. Here, 
doubtless, was the origin of the story of the rock 
through the bottom of the engme-room, no doubt 
circulated by the same individual who had removed 
the doors, and had hoped in this way to deter anyone 
else from attempting salvage. New manhole doors 
had to be made and fitted. 

There was no double-bottom in the stokehold, and 
It was here that we antiapated serious trouble 
Fortunately the divers could find none underneath 
the boilers ; but the bulkheads between the stoke- 
hold and No 2 had given way at the bottom and it 
was evident at this point (where the ship was ap- 
parently resting on a small ledge of lock slightly above 
the level of the rest) there was considerable damage 
In No 2 hold there was a large number of rivets 
out in the tank-top, which was badly set up, the 
seams of the tank were leaking, and in one place the 
bottom of the bulkhead between No 2 and No. i 
holds had given way. In No. i hold, as in No. 2, 
there were numbers of rivets gone, and the seams of 
the tanks were opened out 
It must be understood that there was never any 
question of making the ship’s bottom watertight. If 
she were to float at all she must float on her ta^-tops. 
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The condition of the bottom we could only guess at, 
for it was impossible for the diver to go underneath 
the vessel, sitting flat down on the rock as she was, 
but we knew that there could be very little of it intact 

The scheme proposed by Captain Grunberg was to 
build a cement bulkhead, 6 feet bioad by 6 feet high, 
inside a wooden box right across the whole width of 
the ship (42 feet) in the stokehold, against the bulk- 
head between it and No 2 hold, and another siimlar 
bulkhead in No 2 against the other side of the original 
bulkhead These two cement bulkheads would, in 
fact, constitute at once a new watertight bulkhead 
between the stokehold and No 2 hold, and a patch 
over the damage to the bottom at this point A third 
cement bulkhead was to be built against the damaged 
portion of the bulkhead between No 2 and No. i 
holds. 

It was necessary, Captain Giunberg explained, to 
make these bulkheads 6 feet high, though it was only 
the bottom of the ship’s bulkheads which was damaged, 
in order to have sufficient w eight of cement on top of 
the damage to resist the pressure of water which would 
try to force its way in when the ship was pumped 
out In the light of after knowledge I realise that 
the scheme was unnecessarily elaborate, and, con- 
sequently, unnecessarily slow and expensive. 

It will be appreciated that these bulkheads had to 
be built by the divers under the water The method 
was as follows • the w'ooden box, or wall, w'as con- 
structed by the carpenters on deck in thiee sections 
made to fit exactly into each other It was made of 
4-inch deals which were fitted as closely as possible 
and caulked to make them water-tight The bottom 
(where it rested on the tank-top) was fitted with a big 
“ pudding ” or sausage of canvas filled with hemp for 
the same purpose. These sections were weighted and 
sent down to the diver, who placed them in position 
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6 feet away from the ship’s bulkhead until there was 
a wooden wall right across the vessel He then went 
down and proceeded to fill tlie space between this 
wall and the ship’s bulkhead with cement This was 
mixed dry in the ’tween decks with sand and stones, 
and sent down to him, on the endless chain system, in 
iron canisters with a canvas bottom fastened with a 
slip-knot He would open the bottom of the canister 
as close to the ground as possible and spread the 
cement with his foot as it fell out, when it would mix 
with the water and set Fortunately for us there was 
a quantity of cement at Murmansk, and more 
fortunately still there was a vessel due shortly to leave 
for Kem, only four hours’ distance by sea from 
Soroka A hurried cable to tlie D N T O produced 
a promise to ship 300 barrels (at 12s 6d a barrel) 
within a few days 

Meanwhile there was plenty to do in constructing 
the wooden bulkheads , in cleaning away the debris 
fiom the engine-room and stoke-hole , in strengthen- 
ing the ship’s derricks and rigging new gear , in 
bringing aboard and cutting to size heavy i6-mch 
logs from Stewart’s mill wath which to shore down 
the tank-tops to stand the pressure when the ship 
should be pumped out , in connecting up steam-pipes 
all over the vessel and persuading the rusted winches 
to work again ; in taking accurate soundings in the 
direction in which the ship would be taken out when 
she floated , in strengthemng the poop and the after- 
hatch coamings with timber, cutting a hole in the poop 
and fitting a fairlead (wathout pneumatic tools) so 
that the ship could be heaved off to an anchor laid out 
on the port quarter ; in lowering pumps down into 
the holds and connecting up suctions, and in half a 
hundred other directions. 

Towards the end of July I heard that the 12-inch 
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motor-pump had arrived in Archangel, and went over 
with the Aleida Johanna to collect it I found in charge 
of It a small motor-engineer, about twenty yeais old, 
whom I had not pie\iously met. His voice showed 
that he came fiom the Tyne and his look that he 
preferred Newcastle to Archangel He paid very 
little attention to me beyond telling me that he had 
had to come away at a day’s notice and had not had 
time to get all the spares he wanted, and devoted 
himself entirely to the pump, on which he would 
allow no Russian to lay a sacrilegious finger. 

Both he and I watched it with a good dej.1 of 
anxiety as, a day or two later, it went up the side of 
the Ulidia and was loweied down No 2 hold — for the 
ship’s derricks had not improved with two yeais’ 
neglect, the pump weighed a ton and a half, and the 
box containing its suctions and steel dischaige-pipes, 
three tons 

However, it was got safely into the ’tween-decks and 
pushed aft against the bulkhead The purpose of this 
was that, by cutting out a plate in the bulkhead, and 
by having one set of suctions in the stokehold and 
another in No 2 hold, the pump could be made 
available for whichever compartment most needed 
it 

The law of the obstinacy of inanimate objects, which 
usually ordains that there shall be a stanchion or 
something of the sort in precisely the most awkwaid 
position, did not operate in this case , for immediately 
above the pump was a ventilatoi, and up this the 
1 2 -inch iron discharge-pipes were led A bend on 
the top allowed the pump to discharge clear over the 
side near the gangway. This led to a number of 
alarms and excursions , for Reay, the motor engineer, 
from his position at the pump in the ’tween-decks, 
never knew whether or not there were boats alongside 
when he started the pump and was not usjially 
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disposed to climb out of the hold to see There would 
be a few preliminary coughings and splutterings as 
he started the engine, but these gave veiy little 
warning, and within a few seconds the pump would 
be throwing water “full boie,” and a solid stream 
from the 12-inch pipe would be falling at the rate of 
700-800 tons an hour on to whatever happened to be 
beneath it The Almda Johanna on the first occasion 
filled nearly up to the rails before Reay could be 
persuaded to heai, above the roar of his engine, the 
voices of the agitated Russians shouting doivn No 2 
hatch 

These episodes were, however, nothing beside the 
renewed feeling of confidence w hich the pump gave 
to all concerned 

About this time ve had our first taste of bad weather 
— a ti\o-days blow from the N E , the woist quaiter 
The ship moved about as if she weie at sea and we 
spent two harassed and sleepless nights as ive listened 
to her grinding and straming on the rocks Whether 
as a result of this blow or of the poor quality of the 
cement, subsequent pumpmg tests showed that the 
ship was far fiom tight and that a good deal of water 
came through fiom undei Captain Giunbeig's bulk- 
heads (The trouble with cement is that, if it once 
cracks, the watei will go thiough 6 feet of it as easily 
as through 6 inches ) 

Ihe 12-inch pump could dry out No 2 hold in half 
an hour or so, but it had to be kept running, if the hold 
were to lemain dry The two big steam pumps could 
pump out the engine-room and stokehold, but the 
donkey boiler could not give them sufficient steam 
and the Aleida Johanna had to remain alongside and 
give the steam through a flexible steam-pipe. By 
shifting the sucuons of one of the big steam-pumps 
temporarily to No 3, No 3 and No. 4 holds could be 
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pumped out and could be kept dry with the 4-inch 
Worthington 

This left no leserve pumping power, nothing for 
No I hold and no tug available to get hold of the ship 
when she floated and take her across to the other side 
of the bay, where we had decided temporal ily to 
repair her To add to our troubles, all local opinion 
was unanimous that we should expect little more fine 
weather, and that after the middle of August strong 
gales would be increasingly common and would 
develop into gales at the beginning of September. 

It was now that I bitterly regretted all our pumps 
in England But, like the Dutchman’s anchor, they 
had been left behind and regret was useless. It 
seemed hopeless to look for any more pumps locally 
By a foitunate accident, however, some houses in 
Soroka had recently been burnt down, and a week 01 
two after the fire there arrived a handsome motor 
fire-pump for the captain of the port It had tsto 
4-mch suctions, but was intended to diaw water fiom 
nearly its own level and throw it to a height Still, it 
was a pump, and after piolonged negotiations, 
assisted by one or two bottles of whisky, it was brought 
on board in triumph and placed down No. i hold on 
a special staging, Soroka being left to look after itself. 

But It \\ as now August 28th — ^we had spent a good 
many thousands of pounds, the ship was not vet afloat, 
England was more than two thousand miles away, 
and the evacuation of North Russia seemed every 
day more certain Already the summer was nearly 
over and darkness was setting in quite early in the 
evenings, while September 2nd was the last of the 
spring-tides 

Things looked black even in England. Among my 
father’s papers I recently found a copy of a letter to 
Admiral Philpott, the Director of Naval Equipment. 
“ We are very troubled about Desmond,” he ,wrote, 
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“ in view of the alarming reports from the White Sea 
He will be almost the only Englishmen on board the 
Ulidia and I expect all tlie rest of the crowd will 
become Bolshevists and he will have trouble in getting 
away I don’t know whether it is possible to send him 
a cable recommending him to return at once , it 
would probably be difficult to reach him as he said he 
was going to live on board the wreck. Perhaps his 
friend the D N T O at Archangel might be able to 
communicate with him, although he will have enough 
to do to get away himself by all accounts ” 

I sent a telegram to Dawes asking him to despatch 
a big tug, if possible with a pump on board, and Grey 
and I went off to Popoff in search of a pump we 
remembered to have seen there on the quay, after 
having agreed w'lth Captain Grunberg that only 
ordinary routine work was to be carried out in our 
absence 

We found the pump where it had lain since it 
arrived brand-new three years before The harbour- 
master was only too glad to get rid of it It appeared 
that he had indented for a small pump.i^ith w hich to 
pump out barges The commission on such a pump 
would not, however, have been sufficiently large for 
the official whose business it was to buy it, and he had 
therefore ordered the one we saw This weighed over 
SIX tons, and was of a type intended to distribute 
water over a whole town It had with it no suction- 
or discharge-pipes However, it w'as a i o-inch steam- 
pump, and we decided that we could make flanges for 
it and connect up our spare i 2 -inch pipes to it The 
additional pumping power thus gained would be 
invaluable 

Unfortunately the captain of Stewart’s small tug, 
in which we had come round, was quite decided (and 
not without reason) that his decks would not carry it. 

A hurried telephone conversation with the 
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AQ,MG of Geneial Maynard’s force, and an ex- 
planation of our difficulties, produced an immediate 
order to the R T O , Popoff, to supply us with a 
speeial engine and truck and the promise of a clear 
line to Soroka My opinion of the staff went up with 
a bound But it was impossible to lift the pump on 
to the truck in one piece The engine-room staff of a 
tug-boat alongside ivas enlisted, and after a strenuous 
couple of hours the pump was reduced to its mam con- 
stituent parts loaded and securely lashed by Grey, and 
we were off We were soon grateful for the lashing, 
for It was a hair-raising journey The track between 
Popoff and Soroka was very bad and the single flat 
truck, without sides, swayed about in the most alarm- 
ing manner in the rear of the engine We were afraid 
all the time that it would capsize or that some piece 
of the pump would bieak loose and take chaige 
This, however, was not our only trouble The engine 
burned wood and we travelled the whole way in a 
cloud of sparks which, falling on us faster than we 
could pick them off, burned innumeiable holes in our 
clothes None the less we were in gieat spirits for we 
had the feeling that we earned with us what might 
prove to be the deciding factor in the operations 

We had sent the tug-boat off as soon as we had been 
promised the special tram, to give Captain Grunberg 
orders for a barge and a working party to be alongside 
the pier to meet us and to get the pump aboard the 
wreck without delay 

It was about eleven o’clock and pitch dark when we 
ran into tlie deserted station of Soroka. It was a mass 
of sidings and engine-shops and we were faced with 
the necessity of complicated shunting to work our 
truck across the yards and down the pier, the single 
line of which was usually filled for its entire length 
with empty wagons Leaving Grey_ to watch the 
engine-driver, who seemed anxious to uncouple the 
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truck and return home, I proceeded to dig out of his 
bed the R T O , who was a friend of ours, and with his 
help to mobilise a party of Russians They were not 
enthusiastic, but after an hour’s hard work we were 
puffing slowly down the pier Grey had walked on 
ahead and I was m the cab of the engine. I heard 
him shouting, but it was a minute or two before I 
understood him to say thattherewas no barge alongside 
and no sign of anyone from the Ulidia The engine- 
driver took advantage of our preoccupation to make 
his escape, and we were left standing alone on the pier. 

There was no hope of any tug in Soroka at midnight, 
and we made our way to the hut in which lived the 
marine corporal and half a dozen privates, who had 
relieved the A S G and were now “ Supplies, Soroka,” 
with the idea of spending the night there Their mess 
had become a club for us and we were soon drinking 
tea and hot rum with them It was very welcome, but 
It could not relieve our anxiety as to the state of affairs 
aboard the wreck m our absence Perhaps, however, 
It stimulated us to make the decision we did This 
was to row off to the ship in one of the small boats used 
for the feriy — a sufficiently mad idea, for they were 
hardly larger than canoes and of much the same con- 
struction The Ulidia was over four miles out — six 
miles, including Soroka channel — in the open sea 
No sign of her could be seen , the night was black, 
without moon or stars, and there was a fresh wind 
blowing Moreover, there were strong tide-nps m 
the bay Grey probably appreciated the risks much 
better than I did, but we pushed off, carrying a lan- 
tern in the stern. Only one of us could row at a time 
and changing seats in our cockle-shell of a boat was 
not easy. 

So long as we were under the shelter of the land all 
went well, but when we were out m the open bay our 
chances of reaching the Ulidia seemed very problem- 
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atical Once a tide-np caught the boat and turned 
her completely rounds and several times we shipped a 
good deal of water For what seemed hours we con- 
tinued to row in the direction of the wreck without 
seeing an^ signs ofherj and we were beginning to think 
that we had missed her and were rowing out into the 
White Sea We discussed the question of turning 
round, but the ebb-tide was now running strongly and 
It was a question whether we should be able to pull 
back against it. While we were considering what to 
do. Grey, who was sitting m the stern-sheets, called 
out, and, turning round, I saw the black mass 6f the 
ship looming up broadside on ahead of us Pulling 
with renewed vigour, we weie soon close up to her. 

Both of us felt suddenly as though we must be living 
in a nightmare The ship was there, and yet there 
was some extraordinary change in her which we could 
not at first understand Then we realised what it was. 
She had turned completely round, and her bows were 
now, as nearly as we could judge, where her stern had 
been before 

Hurriedly, we climbed over the side The first 
sound that we heard as we ran forward was the roar 
of the engine of the 1 2-mch pump This showed that 
something unusual must be happening, for the pump 
was never run at night Yet the ship seemed m 
almost the same position — except that she had tui ned 
round. We almost fell down No 2 hatch m our haste 
to get to Reay For once his Tyneside reserve had 

left him and he was voluble “ The have chucked 

her away,” he said, indignantly. “ Captain Giun- 
berg told me to start the pump about three o’clock I 
thought It was just for a trial, so I came down here and 
got her away. I never knew they’d started pumping 
all the other compartments as well. 

“ The first thing I knew, they came rushing to me as 
if they were mad. It seems that as soon as they got 
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her pumped pretty dry she floated — all except the 
stern of her, and that’s still fast on the same rock — and 
swung right round with her bows in deep water. 

“ They can’t take her away, because we haven’t 
a tug. The Johanna has to stay alongside to give 
steam for the pumps through the flexible steam-pipe. 
She’s leaking badly everywhere, and here in No 2 
hold I’ve got to keep the motor-pump running full- 
bore to keep the water under. ... If it stops she’ll fill 
up and go down in deep water . . . 

“ Old Captain Grunberg has been here praying me 
to keep It going But you can’t run a motor-pump 
like a steam-pump She’s overheating and missing 
a lot — she’s been running since three o’clock, and it’s 
half-past two now — and I’ve had to nurse her all the 

time ... if she stops we’ve lost the ship ” 

Reay was very tired, for he had been working long 
shifts The pump was also doubtless tired of pumping 
cement and water for twelve hours But as the ship 
would sink if either of them gave up it was clear that 
they would both have to carry on Giey and I went 
on deck, first to relieve our feelings by asking Captain 
Grunberg what the hell he meant by it, secondly as a 
forlorn hope, to keep a look-out for the lights of the 
tug from Archangel which would be just about due — 
assuming that my telegram had been transmitted with 
reasonable speed and accuracy by the Russian Post 
Office at Soroka, assuming that General Dawes was 
not away from Archangel, assuming that he had a tug 
to spare, and was willing to send it, assuming that the 
Commodore had agreed to its being sent. 

The big pump was still running, Reay standing 
alongside it, haggard and exhausted and nearly asleep, 
but alive to the slightest change in its steady note. 
Grey and I, who had been pacing the deck together 
and were nearly as tired, stared at the horizon, 
watching for the first glimpse of smoke. As soon as 
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there was a little more light Grey roused out the 
unwilling crew of the launch and went off in the 
direction from which the tug should come Soon 
the launch was a mere spot m the distance, and then 
she had disappeared 

I was sitting on the bitts on the forecastle-head, too 
tired to think and too despondent to sleep, when, 
looking up suddenly I saw a trail of smoke Was it 
the launch returning, or was it the tug ^ I ran for my 
glasses, only to put them down dejectedly It was the 
launch But looking up again a few minutes Ij-ter, I 
saw more smoke astern of her, and it was not long 
before I could make out the shape of a big tug of the 
Saint class coming up at full speed. As she drew 
nearei. Grey w'ent aboaid hei 

It was evident that he had convinced her captain 
of the urgency of the case Skilfully handled, she 
came alongside the Ubdia's port boiv , her crew all on 
deck making her ropes ready and unlashing the 6-inch 
motor-pump she carried Within tw'enty minutes the 
pump w'as aboard and was down No 2 hold, close to 
the i2-inch, with its suctions and discharge-pipes 
connected up The ship’s own engineers could not 
get It to start, but Reay, leaving the 12-inch pumping 
bore to its own devices, put in a few minutes’ strenuous 
work and it was soon pounng a stream of water at the 
rate of 300-400 tons an hour over the side of the 
Ulidia Thenceforward Reay divided his time be- 
tween the two pumps, going from one to the other as 
either showed signs of stopping 

Grey took charge on deck and arranged for signals 
to the St Mellons and to the Aleida Johanna (made fast 
on the starboard side) from the top of the chartroom. 
Then he gave the order, “ Ahead — slow,” to both 
tugs. . . . The ropes tightened, and, even before we 
had time to wonder whether she would stir, the ship 
began to move almost imperceptibly ahead, without 
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a jar or a quiver, from the rock on which she had lain 
for over two years . . . Half, and she began to 
gather speed . . Then “ Ahead Full ” to the 
Johanna and “ Slow ” to the St Mellons, and she 
swung gradually round and headed for the pier across 
the bay, alongside which we intended to put her 
It was a beautiful mormng — Sunday, August 31st — 
the sunshine brilliant, and the waters of the bay, 
fringed with woods, flat calm Grey handled her 
well, steering her to a mcety by varying the speed of 
the tygs As we came to the end of the pier the 
St Mellons cast off and went out astern, and the ship 
came alongside so gently that one could hardly feel 
her touch Desmond Young 


“ THE LIONS ARE LOOSE ! ” 

Of course, I had many adventures and encounters 
on these Continental journeys, but two particularly 
stand out in my memory 

One of these experiences was in 1876, when I was 
in France, and the proprietor of the Port St Martin 
Theatre in Pans sought me out at Clermont-Ferrand 
He told me he was about to produce for the second 
time Round the World in Eighty Days, and as he had seen 
a coloured man performing with eight lions at the 
circus, he thought they might effectively be introduced 
into the play in a love-scene which takes place m an 
African forest 

Well, he engaged the lions at a salary of £320 a 
month, and I undertook to provide the scene for what 
was really a fine and exciting situation. This 
effective scene, representing a piece of forest, was what 
IS professionally known as a cutcloth, reaching the 
full width of the stage. Instead, however, of being 
made'of ordinary theatrical material, it was composed 
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of gas-pipmg, bent in every conceivable form, and 
varying in thickness from 3 inches to J an inch To 
this framing w as attached the painted foliage cut from 
sheet-iron, the \s hole being put close enough together 
to prevent the lions getting thiough, though they and 
their surroundings were all clearly visible to the 
spectators It was all made from my design by my 
gas engineer at the Amphitheatre in the Westminster 
Bridge Road, and was delayed in its transit from 
London to Pans till two days before the production 
of the piece, so that no rehearsal with the scene in 
position was possible 

As for the lions, I did not want to part with those 
that were tra\ elling with my circus, so having another 
group at Mai gate, where I had purchased the Hall- 
by-the-Sea and the Kitchen Gaiden from the London, 
Chatham and Dover Raihvay Company, I resolved 
to use the latter I theiefore went to England, boxed 
up the lions in wooden cages, and sent them with all 
speed to Pans With them, I sent two men, keepers 
in my zoo at Margate, Walter Stratford and W. 
Pitcher 

The lions arrived m Pans on the Friday morning, 
the production being fixed foi the Sunday, and as 
everything was behind, including the fixing of the 
iron forest, it was decided that there should be no 
rehearsal with the animals until Saturday In the 
meantime the lions were lowered into a cellar under 
the stage 

I was very early astir on the Saturday in order to 
rehearse the lions before very many people were 
about. Directly I got inside of the theatre, however, 
I was astonished to see a crowd about it As I drew 
nearer, I could see there were a lot of gendarmes 
present, and also my two men from Margate. When 
they caught sight of me, they rushed forward with 
faces white as wax, Stratford wringing his hands and 
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crying; “ Oh, guv’nor, guv’nor ! The lions are 
loose ! ” 

“ Loose ! ” I exclaimed “ What do you mean ^ ” 

“ Loose from their dens ' ” he replied “ And this 
gendeman here,” pointing to a gendarme officer, 
“ says they must be shot in the interests of public 
safety ” 

“ Oh no * ” I said to the gendarme. “ No shoot- 
ing, please ” Then, turning to my fellows, I said 
“ Come along, come along ! Let us get them into the 
dens.” But to my surprise they did not budge 
“ Gome along ' ” I said again “ Aren’t you 
coming ^ ” Again I got no response, so with a few 
unkindly remarks as to their want of pluck, I took the 
oil-lamp fiom the watchman who had been on duty 
at the theatre, and told him to unlock the stage door 

When he had done so, I entered alone, the oil-lamp 
in one hand and an ordinary walking-stick in the other 
I rambled all over the theatre stage, dress-circle, pit, 
etc , and finding no trace of the lions, concluded that 
they were still m the cellar With the dim light I had 
It was difficult to find my way about, but down I went, 
and not seeing the lions in the upper cellar, crossed 
over to descend to the lower one As I did so, a lion 
suddenly made a rush for the same opening, and as he 
came, struck me with his head in the small of my back 
with such force as to make me turn a complete 
somersault 

I landed on my feet, thanks to my old circus ex- 
perience, but I confess that for the moment I was un- 
nerved The lantern, however, was still in my hand 
and still burning, so after collecting my thoughts, I 
descended the steps to the lower cellar. Then I made 
for the spot on which the dens had been placed 
There was a great deal of old scenery, rubbish, and 
cast-off properties about, so I very carefully made the 
rounds of the cellar, picking my way at every step 
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All at once I saw eyes like balls of fire in the distant 
darkness “ Oh, there you are, you rascals • ” I 
shouted, knowing that the animals would recognise my 
voice Then I struck my cane on the various proper- 
ties lying about, and at the same time swung the 
lantern to and fro This had the effect of making the 
eight lions leap and bound m all directions The 
ratde of the old canvas and other material that was 
thrown over by the heavy beasts, together with their 
surprise at my appearance, made them run round the 
cellar several times By this time I was quite awake 
to the situation I knew fiom experience tha’t the 
beasts would make for their dens when they tired a bit. 
So It pioved, for presently, after another race round, 
they made for the cases they had escaped from I 
saw thiee get into one of the great boxes, and five into 
another, leaving two empty Then I pushed to and 
blocked as well as I could the sliding doors of the 
cases, and hurried up to inform the men that the 
danger was over, and the lions safely housed 
I got my men to come down, and while twelve 
gendai mes with rifles occupied the stage, we nailed up 
the cage doors and made all secure for the time being 
Then I went off to breakfast and to wait for the 
dress reheaisal 

This commenced at nine o’clock on the Saturday 
night, the house being filled by invited friends, press- 
men, the Mayor of Pans, and a host of important per- 
sonages. Fiom the stage the theatre presented quite 
an imposing appearance, and after the rehearsal of 
each scene, the manager would walk forward and ask 
the spectators if they could suggest any improvement. 
Sometimes a suggestion was made, and the scene 
would be rehearsed again. All this meant delay, and 
so the thing went on until about three in the morn- 
ing 

Before the forest scene with the lions was produced, 
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there was an interval of an hour for refreshments, and 
after this, the iv hole theatre was agog with excitement 
The dens containing the lions had to be “ craned ” 
out of the cellar at the last moment, owing to the 
space required for the eaily part of the play. The den 
with the five lions was got up, and put at the back 
ready for use all right, but in lifting the box with the 
three lions, the rope slipped, with the result that the 
animals were ihiown against the makeshift door with 
such force that one of them fell out 
In an instant a scene-shiiter w ho had been helping 
rushed up to the proprietor, who was on the stage by 
me, and in an excited whisper, said “ The lions are 
loose ' The lions are loose ' ” The director for a 
moment was speechless, then he threw himself into a 
chair, quivering like a jelly Then he caught hold 
of m> hand and cried “ The lions aie loose ! My 
God, do you hear ^ The hons are loose ' ” 

I was quite collected, and said calmly “ All right, 
sir, all right ! It vmU be all right ' ” “What ' ” he 
said, glaring at me, “ What ' All right ' Don’t you 
see I’m ruined ' ” And he paced the stage like a 
madman I saw that the lion had got back in his 
place again, and that the beasts were ready for the 
peiformance, and managed at last to bring the fact 
home to the director, greatly to his lelief Now came 
anothei shock. The coloured performer, the hero of 
the foiest scene, was missing 
When he was found, he was helpless Admiring 
friends had been entertaimng him not wisely but too 
w ell, and he could neither speak nor stand I volun- 
teered to pull the director out of this fresh hole, and 
finding my way to the dressing-room, speedily blacked 
up for the part, and found a suitable wig and dress 
The scene was now ready, and on I went There was 
only one drawback. I knew nothing whatever of the 
lines of the part, and as I was not a proficient French 
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scholai , I could not have spoken them very well even 
if I had known them 

However, I gagged as best I could, while my fair 
companion in the scene spoke her part. At the proper 
moment came the loar of the lions, done by an in- 
genious instrument contrived for the purpose m case 
the lions should not loar when they were wanted to do 
so The young actiess took fright at the beasts, and I 
had a job to compose her in the love-making scene, 
after which she s\as led behind a small iionwork 
screen foi safety. Then came the professional thunder 
and lightning, roaring and clamour, the lions being 
forced on to the stage at the back while, with two 
nme-chainbeicd icvolveis, I made them bound, snarl, 
and shoiv their teeth, and some half-dozen men at the 
back kept up a rattle of levolver-shots to work up the 
excitement 

In the finishing scene, a very thrilling one, the big 
lion, -who \\ as as harmless as a dog, jumped when I 
stamped my loot, and put his forepaws on my shoul- 
ders as he had been tiaincd to do Then I threw 
him off, and falling to the stage with him, w’e rolled 
over together as if in combat, the lion, at the end, 
lying cjuite still as if dead, while I lose and put my 
foot on his body m an attitude of triumph 

How those Ficnchmen yelled and sci earned at this ' 
They seemed to go mad with excitement The cur- 
tain w as low ered and i aised again fi\ e times At the 
last, I prevailed upon the pietty young actress to come 
forward svith me to the centie of the stage amongst 
the animals befoie the audience As she did so, she 
shook to such an extent that I found it almost im- 
possible to support her The applause was wonder- 
ful, the curtain fell for the fifth time, and as it did so, I 
noticed that the fair cheek of my companion had a large 
patch of black upon it, gained when, in her fear of the 
lions, she had reclined her head upon my shouljler. 
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There was another interval of an hour, dunng 
which the lions were cleared away, and the Mayor, 
the pressmen, and the notabilities came upon the 
stage. The manager was so delighted with the suc- 
cess that he kissed me m the Continental fashion upon 
both my black cheeks All were agreed the scene was 
magnificent. As it was now five in the morning, and 
there was another scene to be rehearsed which did not 
affect me, I made my exit, very tired indeed I need 
only remark that with the real coloured man and my 
lions, the piece ran sixteen months, making a fortune 
for the lucky and enterprising proprietor 

Lord George Sanger 


MY FIGHT WITH BOMBARDIER WELLS 

About this time I was in such splendid shape and 
was feeling so well and growing so quickly that 
Descamps, with much preamble, I would have it 
known, came to me and said “ Georges, there is the 
big bombaidier, Billy Wells Once at Leigh-on-Sea, 
when you were training, and after a spar with him in 
which he used you rather roughly, you said, ‘ Wait 
until I am a little bigger, and then I will fight him ’ 
Well, there is to be an exhibition at Ghent, and people 
have come to me and asked me whether you will meet 
him Remember that he is more than six feet tall, 
that he has a reach fiom here to there, that he is nearly 
three stones heavier, that he is the champion heavy- 
weight of Great Britain What say you ” 

I recollected that as a very small boy at Earl’s Court 
I had sparred with him when he was training to fight 
with Jack Johnson, and I was prepanng to fight Sid 
Burns ; that, nghtly or wrongly, I had got the notioi^ 
that it was easy to find his body ; that he was a, 
highly sensitive man ; that if I could only beat him,: 
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the best man in England, my way to fame and fortune 
would be all the easier So I said to Descamps 
“ Make the match at once , and I shall win it But 
if I am beaten — what should I lose ^ Nothing. I 
will have the gamble of my life It will be worth it.” 

So the match was made I was not then more than 
eleven stone and a half, and I should say that Wells 
was appioaching, il he did not actually exceed, thir- 
teen stone I have a cutting from one of the London 
newspapers which iiddled holes in the idea of my 
taking on Wells, and between the lines there was the 
suggestion, plain loi everybody to see, that I was about 
to become a pai ty to a “ fake ” 

I would tell the wntei this far from the fight being 
a “ lake,” I enteied into it because of the experience 
I had gained in daily spaiimg ivith Wells To me, 
to Descamps, the big, delightful Bombardier had 
seveie limitations , I knew at least, I felt, that if I 
could but get to grips with him I would knock him 
ou‘ 

Fuither, both Papke and Klaus had taught me 
much about in-fighting, a phase of the game at which 
you, who know your boxing, will admit Wells does 
not excel 

Howes Cl , the match took place in the gi ounds of the 
Brussels Exhibition on Sunday, June i, 1913 Itwas 
staged in what was a half-completed floral hall Th'- 
day was teiiibly wet Still, a great crowd came to it, 
among s\hom were hundieds of miners from Lens , 
and when, ns I appeared in the ring, they loaied then 
encouragement to me, I said to Descamps, “ Now or 
never ” Men of Lens, you helped me to happiness 
and success on that Sunday ' 

No sooner had we begpm, however, than Wells shot 
)ut his left hand that seemed miles long I strove to 
get inside of it, but the Bombardier standing bolt up- 
right, a perfect boxer, held me at bay. He was a 
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giant , by compaiison I was a dwarf, it was David 
and Goliath all o\er again And crash came the 
right of the Bombai diet , and dow n I went, my knees 
almost breaking to pieces I sickened I could Teel 
my colour changing , my head was a w'hirl , specks 
of black danced impishly before my eyes Yet I could 
see, I could heai, and while I knelt and shook my 
head and did battle with the muzziness that had come 
into my biam, I heard the people as one man shout 
and hiss They shouted and hissed at Dcscamps 

“ Assassin ' ” tlic) ^clled “ Stop it ' ” And for a 
second oi two I lelt sure the^ weie light But at the 
count of nine I rose “ I will be killed before I give 
m ' ” I dctcimmed , but my legs had lost their 
stiaightncss , they bent hoiiiblv, so that it was as 
much as I could do to keep nrysell from icelmg all over 
the ling 

I was 111 no soit of condition to fight , I was help- 
less, hopeless, and why Wells did not walk up to me 
and end the contest there and then I shall ne\ei ' e 
able to understand It would have been iidiculousl-y 
easy for him to have done so 1 here he w as, to mt m 
my pitiful condition, as big as a mountain, and yet he 
did not move towards me His blue eyes liulged , he 
stood as a man transfixed That I, hav ing lieen hit so 
haid, could scramble up, appeared to produce in him 
a mental and physical paralysis Here he had me 
beaten to tlie woild I vvasfaint , I could not wonder , 
the stiength to build even a poor defence was not in 
me , only in a half-blind scJrt of way could I toddle up 
to him and lean on to his huge frame Had he side- 
stepped me and hit me ever such a puny blow I should 
have been defeated But he did not do even an ele- 
mentary thing ; he obligmgly held me up, and I 
survived the first round. 

“ How do you feel ^ ” inquired Descamps, whose 
face -wHs all trouble 
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“ He IS too big and heavy for me But I will 
sec how I go the next lound I will just hang 
on ” 

Round number two I spent nursing my sickened 
body I kept close I confess that I leaned on I 
did not attempt one blow likely to take away what 
little strength remained My eyes were still bluried ; 
my head ached I was only half able to know what 
to do I know that every man who looked on had 
come to the conclusion that it was all ovei , not one 
spectatoi in the liig liuildmg (not even my self) thought 
otherwise when I enteied upon the second lOund I 
leal ned after w ards that a well-know n membci of the 
National Sporting Club, when I was knocked down, 
had offeied j^iooo to ^3 on Wells, and there was no 
taker 

It was then a million to one on the Bombaidier. 

And in the second loiind I sufTcied awful mental 
agony I went into it, knowing full well that I was 
neatly all but beaten ; only a miracle, I was sure, 
could save me Heie was Wells, ever so many inches 
taller then myself and at least a couple ot stone 
heavier, and whilst I w'as soie distressed he had not 
been touched ' If ever a man had me in his pocket 
that man was Wells. 

However, I assumed a face of biass I had seen, 
while I was being tended and nursed and soothed 
in my coiner, that although Wells had practically 
finished me, thcie was much nervousness in him 
There was a strange look m his eyes , he did not 
appear to hear or understand a word whispered to 
him by his chief second and manager, Jim Maloney 
And as I took stock of him it came upon me like a 
flash that even Wells was wondeimg what the end 
would be. 

Had this not been forced on my mind I do believe 
that I should have given up the ghost at the encf of the 
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first round When I had got thiough the second and 
I had almost completely tin own oil the effects of that 
mighty punch I had iccewed at the veiy beginning ol 
the contest, I had hopes that I would pull through 
Let me say that I shall never be able to understand 
why Wells, with all his physical advantages, did not 
insist on boxing instead of allowing me to get inside 
With his ticmendous left he could have held me off 
entiiely, and when I saw that he did not stretch 
himscli to his full and tremendous height, I rejoiced 
exceedingly II he had only done the obvious thing he 
could ha\ c polished me ofl, and it may be that to-day 
he would haic been the champion ol champions 
Doubling himself up, and theicby standing little 
liighei than mvsclf, and by lefusmg to make use of his 
speed — ihcie is no faster heavy-weight m all the 
countiics than Wells , there is certainly no prettiei 
or moic stvhsh boxer — I was able to get to grips and 
pound aw at at his stomach Alter every blow I 
dehveied I felt him ciinge Then I was positive I 
had a chance 

“ And how now, my good Georges ^ ” asked 
Descamps at the end of the second round 
“ T)h bien, Fian^ois,” I answered gaily, and the 
little man’s eves sparkled He gunned and chatted 
and hummed a tune in tuin 

Half-wav thiough the third lound I was absolutely 
sure that, bariing an accident, I would win, for this 
IS w hat happenc d 

As I Iclt my corner I jumped at Wells In a second 
I was hammer mg at his body and I hurt him I could 
feel his flame rock ; he half grunted He was 
buckling up Descamps saw what was happening 
and w hen the gong told that the round was over and 
I sat in my corner to have my limbs massaged, he 
cried “ Go in for all you are worth next time If 
you do — finis ' You have won ” 
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I was now a new man, an inspncd man I was 
strong , I w as filled with joy 
As in the thud, so in the fouith round I leapt at 
the Bombaidier, whose white skin had many crimson 
patches splashed all ovei it To attempt to hit him 
anywhere but on his body would ha\c been fatal to 
my chances To reach his chin seemed impossible 
So, making my body swing, and giving to each blow 
Its weight, I diove left and light to the neighboui- 
hood of the waist-hne Wells shi\ ei cd, and he did not 
attempt to leturn my punches He appealed to ha\e 
been seized with an amazing stillness I fc'Jt his legs 
tremble ; every time I hit him I reduced his height 
He was a man seized with a ci iiel cramp 
And then, at a signal fiom Descamps — the best and 
surest leader of a fight I have cvei known — I upper- 
cut Wells just below die bicast-bonc , his guard 
dropped, and with a swinging light that staited from 
my hip I caught him full on the chin and ovci he went. 
tHe was counted out Georofs Carpentier 


PHOTOGRAPHING LIONS BY 
FLASH-LIGHT 

On our way our attention was atti acted by some 
vultures sitting on the dead blanches of a tree Where 
vultures congregate theie is likeh to be meat, and the 
meat is more than likely to be a lion’s kill If there 
was one thing more than anothei that we wanted to 
find It was this, so we hastened towards the vultures, 
but for a long while were unable to find any sign of 
meat At last our search was rewarded by the 
discovery of some animal’s entrails. Following the 
signs of blood we soon came to the remains of a harte- 
beest hidden among the grass under a high grass- 
covered bank, below which was the dry bed of a 
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small stieam The animal had been partly eaten 
Nothing remained but the shouldeis, head and frag- 
ments of the hindquaiters From the condition of 
the grass we were able to determine definitely whether 
the carcass had been eaten where it lay or whether it 
had been dragged and hidden tlieic after the lions had 
had then meal The latter seemed the more probable, 
hoi\c\ci, as the glass had been much trampled m a 
little depicssion about forty yards from the bank If 
■wc had aiianged the setting to suit the requirements 
of flash-light photogiaphmg we could not have found 
anything more entirely satisfactory for the position of 
the kill than whcic the lions had placed it Not onl/ 
was the background most excellent, with the high bank 
of grass ovci shadowed by two overhanging thorn 
trees w Inch made the composition nearly perfect, but 
there was a knoll on the opposite bank where the 
boma* could be built m such a way as to contiol the 
situation most completely The gully would be quite 
a valuable protection against a surprise attack by **’e 
lions, as they would be under great disadvantage in 
has mg to come up the steep bank, w here a long spring 
would be practically impossible Then, too, there 
were splendid positions for tlie cameras, where they 
would be near the boma, and clear of any intervening 
brush 

Altogethei we were moie than pleased with our 
good fortune, and our trip to the Thika was abandoned 
m view of the comparative certainty of seeing lion 
pictures whcic wc were How much good luck was 
in store for us we did not know, but we were about to 
enjoy the finest night’s sport that had yet come to us — 
the crowning night of the twenty-eight which we had 
spent in our endeavours to obtain flash-light pictures 
of the African beasts 

* \ native hut constructed of logs and leaves, in which the 
photographers concealed themselves and their apparatus 
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Time was valuable, as we had much to do before 
night, for It was noon when we found the lion’s kill, 
and we were three miles from camp The photo- 
graphic outfit had to be brought, a boma built, and 
everything put in peifcct readiness for the night’s 
woik So we hurried back to camp, had lunch, and 
leturned with the outfit, and men to build the boma 
Three cameras were placed m a line about eight or 
ten feet apart, and nine yaids from the kill They 
and the flash were all on one electric ciicuit, so that 
they might operate simultaneously In the boma, 
which was ’ten yards fiom the kill, were two more 
camel as, and an extra flash to be used in case the 
otheis failed, or in the event ol a lion icmaimng after 
the fiist flash had been filed, oi they might e\en be 
used if a lion charged 

We had everything ready by about half-past five, 
when the boys brought to us our much needed dinnei 
After eating it we craw led into the boma, put up the 
bars of the opening, and settled oui selves down to 
enjoy a cup of hot coffee and a quiet smoke We bad 
just finished, and darkness was settling fast on the 
country, when to our surprise vse heard a slight sound 
in the grass beyond the dead haitcbeest Very soon 
we were able to distinguish a light shadowy form 
coming slowly through the grass Then anothci and 
another Lions they were without doubt Three 
more than we had bargained for, and to have them 
all within twelve or fourteen yards was, to put it 
mildly , exciting — almost too much so The night was 
so intensely dark that it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that we could see anything under the shade 
of the trees The lions looked unreal ; their ghostly 
forms blended with the grass so that we could scarcely 
tell where they were Two seemed to be above the 
kill, and one lower down, and to the side They were 
making strange noises, which sounded like thi? crunch- 
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ing of bones, and I feared there was one lion at the 
carcase, and that he would carry it away If that 
happened we should lose all chance of any more pic- 
tures, as I for one would not care to go out in the dark 
to haul back the lions’ kill aftei they had carried it 
away To satisfy in) self I turned on the little electric 
pocket lamp, and by its light could see there were 
three lions sure enough, but that only one was near 
enough to the kill to be within the field of the cameras 
This one was a lioness, and as the light fell on the 
big creature her eyes gleamed with the brilliancy of 
jewels. I was so interested m the wonderful picluie, 
and so excited, that for the moment the idea of pressing 
the electric button scarcely entered my head, but soon 
I realised the fact that if I did not soon act trouble 
might come our way, and I might, through several 
causes, lose the oppoitunity of securing a pictuie, so I 
pressed the button, and, with a report like a shot, the 
blinding flash illuminated the scene with its un- 
naturally brilliant, bluish light, which was folloi ed 
by darkness more intense and impenetrable than ever 
The lions, startled and frightened by the sudden inter- 
ruption, letreated in haste, utteimg low glow Is as they 
went, but as we had three photographs of them we 
were delighted The next question was the filling of 
the flash-lamp and re-setting of the shutters Should 
It be done at once before the lions had recovered from 
their surprise, or should we w'ait until they had gone 
further ^ The former course was the better, as tve 
had no means of telling how far they had gone and if 
we w'ailed they might return and catch us outside, in 
which case the consequences might be unpleasant, so 
with reluctance we both went out of our comfortable 
shelter to do the most disagreeable part of flash-light 
work. Needless to say no time was wasted The 
three cameras and the flash were put in readiness, and 
we crawled back into the boma with a feeling of 
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intense iclicf For two houis nothing occurred to 
disturb the night sa\ e the occasional roaring of lions 
and the distant barking of zebras My companion 
was asleep while I kept watch It was about nine 
o’clock when I heard sounds of something approach- 
ing, and I awoke my sleeping companion so that we 
should both be ready for anything which might occiii 
Soon the form of a lioness was discernible coming 
slowly toward the kill Nearer and ncaicr she ciept 
until she appealed to have leaehed it Instantlv I 
piessed tlic button, and sccuicd some ol the best pic- 
tures I have blade of lions She was broadside to the 
caineias, crouching as though about to commence the 
meal when the flash went off, and she was only about 
ten >ards fiom us She went away with a bound and 
a giowl, and w'c hoped she had taken herself olT to a 
respectable distance, for the cameras had to be re-set 
again in case any moie lions might come It seemed 
scaicely possible that they would tifter the tw’o bad 
fights they had leceivcd, but as theic was absolutely 
no telling what these feailess animals might do, it was 
best to be ready Accoidingly, armed with rifles and 
lights, we \v'ent out and completed the task Foi a 
long tune aftei that wc saw' no more of the hungry 
cicattues, but they kept us constantly on the qiu vive 
by then i oaring, which sounded in cveiy direction 
There could lie no doubt W'e were in a thoroughly 
good lion region, for theic must have been at least 
a dozen of them within half a mile of us At two 
o’clock when wc were about to change watch, for I 
was very tired, and badly m need of some sleep, we 
heard a low growl, then more growling, and sounds 
as though some animal or animals were coming 
through the dry grass For a long while we could see 
nothing The growling, however, continued until it 
got on our nerves There is something decidedly 
uncanny in the sound of a lion growling whzn you 
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cannot see the animal, but know it is probably within 
fifteen or twent\ yaids of you At last three lions 
came within sight They weie on the bank over- 
looking the kill, and as they roved about they would 
mysteriously disappear among the high grass and 
dark shadows of the trees The horrible giowhng 
never ceased foi a moment It was evident that the 
lions fully undci stood that our presence was a menace 
to them, while w e, on our part, had come to the con- 
clusion that thev were a decided menace to us To 
make matters worse, even though moie interesting, a 
fourth lion approached from the batR of the boma 
He, too, growled, as he came along, and we felt we 
weie really in for trouble At one time he could not 
have been more than thiee yards away fiom us The 
situation, though not by any means pleasant, was 
exciting, but we could not help wondcimg as to the 
possible outcome, either photogiaphic or otheiwise 
Home certainly seemed a long way off, and I won- 
deied whether I should ever see it again It seemed 
to us as though the four hons ivould never make up 
their minds what to do They weie piobably de- 
bating whether to attack us or go to their meal, and, 
after what seemed an interminable time, one of the 
growling animals — a lioness — came down the bank 
When she was within a few feet of the kill we turned 
the electric light on her, and almost at the same mo- 
ment released the flash shutters After the severe 
stiain which we had been undei going, the sudden 
report of that flash sounded so loud tha^ it actually 
startled us The hons, instead of rushing away as they 
had done before, retreated most deliberately, grow- 
ling ominously as they went. What became of the 
one which had been behind us we could not tell, as 
the flash had silenced him. If, earlier in the night, 
we had been averse to leaving the comparative safety 
of the boma, it may be easily understood that after 
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all the e\c]tcment of the last hour s\e absolutely 
dreaded facing the outside darkness The attitude 
of the lions had been decidedly threatening, and the 
idea ol four of them being about caused us to is onder 
whethei it would not be better to give up the chance 
of any more pictures that night For that it tsas a iisk 
there was not the slightest doubt The lions were un- 
questionably enraged at being interrupted in their 
meal, and if the^ decided to attack us w e should have 
\ ery small chance of defending ourselves against four, 
or even more of them After much deliberation we 
concluded that as w e might nev ei again have 'uch an 
opportunity it would be loolish not to make the most 
of it, and so, with Icar and trembling (I confess it), we 
pushed doisn the bais and went out How fiightfully 
dark It was ' The little light from the electric torch 
seemed rather to accentuate than ichcve it, and the 
deep roar of the lions could be heard in all directions 
It was altogether weird and hoiiible We cnefully 
scrtsiimsed the immediate surioundmgs, but could 
discern no sign ol the lions So the cameras w ei c once 
again set, and the flash filled, while we wondered 
what the next pictures would be It did not take us 
veiy long to complete out task, and we were soon 
safely ensconced once more in oui little boma 

Less than two houis had passed before our next 
visitors ai lived — only two this time, and a noisy two 
they were Such snarling and glow ling as they 
indulged in was highly disconcei ting Backw ai d and 

foi w ard they w alked, alw a^ s keeping on the bank over 
the kill, but never coming within the range of the 
cameras. For over an hour they kept us in suspense, 
and we were beginning to become used to their 
menacing tones when they quieted down, and we 
could see the pair crouching alongside one of the trees 
They were facing us, and we felt most uncomfortable 
The sudden silence was really more disconcerting than 
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their growls had been, for a lion is always supposed to 
be quiet -when about to do misehief Instinctively 
we both cocked our weapons and held them ready 
I also had a heavy revolvei convenient in case of 
a fight at close quarters, for that is what we had 
every reason to expect Seveial seconds passed, long 
seconds which seemed more like minutes or even 
hours, but nothing happened, and the deathly silence 
was appalling Those two shadowy forms weie as 
motionless as the tree near which they ciouched 
Should we fire, and so perhaps avert the oniush^ 
In that dim light it would have been iisky, as we 
should probably have rmssed, and the finng would 
most likely precipitate the attack There was still a 
chance that their attention might be diverted by some 
occurrence, so we waited, while our eyes tried vainly 
to penetrate the darkness All at once there was a 
sound, and the two cieatuies came down the bank 
with a rush and a growl, straight toward us The 
seriousness of the situation was alarming, but gust as 
we were expecting to receive them, they changed their 
minds, and as they reached the sandy stream-bed, not 
more than five or six yards from us, to our intense 
lelief they turned and beat a rapid retreat up the gully, 
and that w as the last we saw or heard of them 
The night’s work wtis ended, and it was almost a 
relief to see the goigeous tropical dawn after the hours 
of darkness and intense excitement No one who has 
not undeigone the experience can have any idea of the 
nervous strain such a night’s work implies If one 
weie simply shooting, the tension would be of com- 
paratively short duration, but where a shot would 
probably spoil the opportunities for the whole night. 
It should not be fired except in extreme emergency. 
The slightest sound or move might result in the loss of 
a picture, so it is necessary to stay absolutely quiet 
while the ferocious creatures sit and look at you, 
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practically within spiinging distance, for minutes at a 
time Although ncivous it is fascinating to the 
utmost But It is bettci to have the help ol the moon, 
for if the night be daik the stiain of listening foi the 
almost noiseless footsteps of a lion going thiough grass, 
and the vain endeavours to pierce the blackness with 
one’s inefficient eyes, is so great that it plays havoc 
with the nerves There are several experiences of my 
African trip which will linger in my memory for many 
a year, but the night of May 2ist will outlast any 
Not only was it thrilling, but it resulted m my secujing 
no less than ten" photographs of lions, an achievement 
which I shall probably nevei equal 

A Rabclyffe Dugmore 
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The Finding of the TombqfTut-Ankh-Amen From “The Tomb 
of Tut-Ankh-Amen,” by Howard Carter 
Howard Carter, British archaeologist, was bom at Swaff- 
ham, Noifolk, in 1873 He made his first visit to 
Egypt in igpi, assisting Sir Flinders Petrie m ewava- 
tion work which produced important evidence of the 
customs of the Neolithic pastoral peoples who were 
probably the ancestors of the Egyptian race In igoi. 
Carter was appointed Inspcctoi-Geneial of antiquities 
at Thebes and made his fii st outstanding diseovetv, that 
of the tomb of Queen Hatshepsut In iqoj, he became 
associated with Loid Cainaivon, and fiom that tune 
concent! ated his attention upon The X'alley of the 
Kings at Luxoi, where it was known that man\ tombs 
and caches existed The difliculties weie immense, and 
many tombs weie located and uncailhed only loi the 
discoveieis to find that bandits had anticipated them 
and robbed the tomb of its valuable contents and of its 
value as a “ discoveiy ” Aflei labouring foi sc\en 
years Caitei was rcwaidcd foi his jiatierice bv the dis- 
covery of the first Egyptian tomb to be found intact, 
exactly as it had been left on the day of the entomb- 
ment 

Tut-Ankh-Amen, w'hose mummified bod> lav m the 
innermost shiinc, was a lelatuclv insignificant monaich 
of the i8th dynasty, about whom little is knotvn f \cept 
that he lestoied the national religion of ‘ Amen ” 
which hdd been supeiscded bv a form of sun-woiship, 
and was popular on that account But the importance 
of the discovery can hardly be over-estimated, since it 
exposed to view for the first time the actual burial 
customs of the ancient Egyptians and brought to light 
many treasures 

P. 3, 1 . 2 1 Luxor a village of Egypt, near the Nile, and 
founded by Amenophis III, who was a prominent 
bmlder of temples to the God Karnak m the«i8th 
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dynasty Luxoi is in the vicinity of ancient Thebes — 
the “ hundicd-gated Thebes ” icferred to by Homer, 
meaning that the city was nctci walled round but con- 
sisted of a numbf 1 of vast temples, each one a foi tress 
m Itself 

P 4, 1 6 Akh-en-Alm Cache A “ cache ” is a chamber 
containing iunciaiy fuinituic and treasure, but no 
tomb or mummv Ihe supeificial resemblance ol a 
cache to a genuine tomb gave rise to many disappoint- 
ments 

P 8, 1 6 Lord Carnarvon (1866-1923), Fifth Eail of 
Carnal von, was educated at Eton and Tiinity College, 
Cambridge He began a life of advcntuic in which 
archaeology and politics claimed equal intcicst, by sail- 
ing lound the world in a yacht His tiatcls in the East, 
in Africa, Austialia, and Germany were always fiuitful 
of knowledge yvhich the politician turned to good 
account Ill-health led him to spend the yiintci of 
1903 in Egypt, and it yyas then that his interest in 
excavation of the Valley of ihc Tombs fiist took a 
strong hold on him He co-opciatcd yvilh Hoyvaid 
Cartel in the woik yvhich followed Loid Cainaivon 
was aman ofgieat versatility who thiew himselfwholc- 
heartedly into a variety of undei takings He died at 
Luxor as a result of a mosquito bite, his pool state of 
health being aggravated by fatigue 

A Caravan Journey though Unexplored Tibet Fiom “ To the 
Foi bidden Land,” bv Sven Hedin 
Sven Hedin (1861)), Swedish exploiei, whose investiga- 
tions 1 evolutioniscd the geogiaphv of Central \sia, was 
bom at Stockholm At the age of twelve, altci eagerly 
absoibmg the w oiks of Livingstone, rcnimorc Coopei, 
Jules Veine and others, he dctcimmed to become an 
cxploiei Befoie leaving school he served foi six 
months on board a vessel m the Caspian Sea, acting as 
tutor to the “ hands ” He studied geogiaphy and 
geology at the uiuversitics of Upsala and Beilin and 
also became an expert hnguist His first definite 
ambition was to explore the Arctic, but the fascination 
of the East proved a deciding factor, and he spent most 
of the active years of his life travelling over the ancient 
caravan routes of Xerxes, Danus, anci Tamerlaine, and 
investigating conditions of life in the Gobi desert and 
Cbmese Turkestan Sven Hedin’s adventures m this 
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one quarter of the globe weie various and unique He 
was the fiist European to cioss Tibet into India, over- 
coming the antagonism of the Tibetans to visitois and 
being permitted to penetrate into the land of the Holy 
Books, wheie he saw temples, monastciics, and sacred 
objects m connection with the mysterious Lamaist re- 
ligion S\en Hcdin’s imestigations of the sources of 
the Sutlej, the Indus, and the Brahmaputra rivers have 
been of gieat \alue to gcogiaphical rcseaich 

P 11,1 lo yo)lhe)n Tibet S\cn Hedin's caravan ap- 
pioached Tibet fiom India by way of the Himalayas 
Tibet lies on an immense steppe, oi senes of plateaux, m 
the eastern pait of \sia, adjoining eastern Tuikistan, 
Mongolia, and the Gobi dcseit The northern ^lart of 
Tibet IS tfic fuithest horn civilisation and the least 
accessible , it is the highest countiy in the woild, its 
plains standing iG,ooo feet above the sea level 

P. 13, 1 12 Ladak Distiict situated m the bioad valley 
of the Upper Indus on the south-west of Kashmir It 
was once part of the Tibetan Empiic At this point 
caiavans leav'ing India cioss the fiontiei 

P. 17 , 1 7 Karakonim Pass one of the links between 
India and Eastern Tuikcstan — the conventional name 
for the whole of the region which is gcogiaphically 
cential Asia — and foiimng a piccaiious way for 
tiavcllcrs, who may have to ascend peaks as high as 
ss,<KK} feci 

On the Roof of the Woild From “ The Assault on Mount 
Eveiest,” edited bv Sir Fiancis Younghusband 
Captain Geoigc Finch was a Icctuiei on chemistiy at the 
Impel lal College of Science. South Kensington, when 
invited, paitlv on account ol his knots ledge of climatic 
conditions in the Himalayas and of the use of oxygen 
appaiatus, lo become a mcmbci of the Mount Eveiest 
(1922) Expedition The object of the expedition was 
to clinib Blount Eveicst and reach the summit, the 
way having been indicated by tlic leeonnoitiing ex- 
pedition of 1021 The party was led by Bngadier- 
General the Hon C C Bruce, famous as a climber of 
the Himalayas and Alps, and included George Leigh- 
Mallory, Major E F Norton, Captain Geoffrey Bruce, 
of the Gurkha raiments. Major T Howard Somervill, 
I 3 r. T Longstafh and others The attempt was un- 
successful, although Captain Finch and Captait^Bruce 
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reached to within a mile of the summit Their heioic 
effort stands out in the stoiv of Mount Eveicst e\ploia- 
tion, for they actually came neaici to then ob)Ccti\e 
than the moie fully equipped expedition which followed 
two years latei (iq24) and ended m disastious failuic 
A further attempt, m 1936, also failed owing to the 
arrival of the monsoon eailiei than usual 

P. 21, 1 7 Mount Eoeiest The maximum altitude of 
Mount Eveicst, the highest mountain m the woild is 
2g, 1 40 feet It is situated on that pai t of the Himalay an 
range which is nariowest and theiefoie most exposed to 
the south-west monsoon Attempts to scale the peaks 
of the Himalayas at this point aie limited to the shoit 
peuiod — between May and June — when there is no 
danger of monsoons and theic is then intense cold and 
strong wind The feat of climbing Mount Esciest 
therefore involves great exertion within a short period 
Mount Everest was so named aftei the late Sii Geoige 
Everest, who completed the ti igonometi ical sui v ey of the 
Himalayas in 1841, and fixed the altitude and position 
of the highest point 

1 25 The No) th Col shelf, cony ement foi the pitching 

of a “ base ” camp, situati d at a height of 23 000 feet, 
and compaiatiyely shelteicd Stoies and scientific 
apparatus weie earned up to this point by the stuidy 
Tibetan poiteis, who arc used to the climatic condi- 
tions 

P 22,11 13-14 East Ron^buk and Mam Rongbuk ‘‘ Rong- 
buk ” means “ the valley of precipices or steep lavincs ” 

P 25, 11 35-37 Like an mspiiation came the thought of tiying 
the effect of oxygen Oxvgcn cyhiideis weie used foi the 
first time on this expedition The atmospheiic picssuic 
at such altitudes is so low that human life is scaicelv 
suppoi table, altliough Major T Howard Some iv ill 
says “ Personally I felt pictty well at 27 000 feet, and 
my condition seemed no diflcient at that height fiom 
what it had been at 25,000, 01 even lower and I have 
no doubt that theie arc many people, if any can be 
found, who can get to the top of Everest unaided save 
by their own physiological reactions to hfe at 21,000 feet 
for a few days,” 

P. 28, 1 23 Scree • rock formation due to the action of 
frost 

P 29, 11 36-37 Ours were truly the tortures of Tantalus The 
T~ntalus of legend was supposed to be the son of Jupiter, 
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who was punished for betraying his father’s secrets by 
being placed in a lake whose waters receded when he 
attempted to quench his thirst, and amidst fruits which 
perpetually evaded his grasp 

The Good SheyUi Fiom “ Tiavels in Arabia Deserta,” by 
Charles M Doughty 

Charles Montagu Doughty {1843-1926) was an 
‘ oiigmal,” both as a peisonalitv and as a traveller 
When a student at Cambiidge his tutoi despaired of his 
“ dishevelled ” mind, but Doughty’s inward pieoccupa- 
tions were not easily expressed 01 understood At the 
age of thiity-thiec, aftei some desultoiy journeys m 
Euiope, a passionate cuiiosity led him to travel aito the 
heait of -kiabia Taking with him some ludimentary 
medicines with which he doctoicd the natives and very 
little money , he iiskeJ the hazaid to his fiail physique of 
peiilous jouin-ys tliiough tlie dcscits, taking impies- 
sions of ancient sepulchial insruptions, and travelling 
into the moic icmotc distiicts ol a land where hostility to 
the Chiistnn wts then intense Some ycais aftei wards 
Doughty wiote in babia Desirta, a iccord of “ the haps 
that Delel me ” employtng a hteiaiy style which seems 
at fiist ctvptic but glows upon the reader, who finds 
i'umself quickly absot bed m one ol the finest accounts of 
adventuie ever wiittcn 

Doughty iijj i}iefinttlorc%ca} ihemindsnd thehsart 
of the Moslem to Europeans and his gcogtaphical 
observations although neglected for many years, were 
of the utmost value to aichaeologists and Biitish E\- 
pedUionaiy forces In personality Dough tv belonged 
lathei to the Elizabethan age than our own he passed 
thiough -kiabia, a fanatic among fanatics, and, with- 
di awing fiom the world wiote m a language in which 
theie IS hai Jlv a woid, apait fiom the Vrabic not to be 
found m Chaucer and as explicit as Hakluyt, a 
testamdnt of unique cxpciience which will five foi 
ever 

P. 30 , 1 18 Beduins Arabia consists of a northern and 
southern area, both mainly desert, although there are 
highlands in the north The northern Arabs are 
Semites, descendants of the earliest known Hebrew 
tribes Beduins are Southern Arabs , their origin is 
not known exactly, but they are not Semites, although 
they live the life of pastoral nomads <9 
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The Dash for tin Pole Fiom “ Scott’s Last Expedition,” 
edited by Lconaid Huxley 

Captain Robeit Falcon Scott (1868-191 a) was one of the 
greatest of modem Biitish explorcis, whose last antarctic 
expedition, planned to reach the South Pole by the most 
difficult route m oidei to obtain additional scientific 
lesults, ended fatally for himself and the four steadfast 
companions who sliaied with him the iigours of its last 
stages Although the expedition failed to attain the 
spectaculai achievement of being the first to leach the 
South Pole, ariiving a few weeks after the Noiwegian 
explorer Roald xkmunsden and his paity had planted 
their flag there, the scientific value of the undei taking 
waa of the highest value Scott w as the first to discover 

the gieat icc-cap on which the South Pole is situated, 
and his meteoiological and magnetic obseivations were 
of a brilliant charactei He was also the pioncei of 
sledge-tiavelling m the South Pole region, and one of 
the first to make cleai the essential differences between 
aictic and antaictic exploiation 
Scott was piimaiily an advcntuicr in the field of 
science, a fact which makes all the moie poignant the 
human storv of the advcntuie undertaken by himself 
and his party of geologists. suive>ois, physicists,^ and 
biologists who left then laboi atones to face priva'tions 
and physical stresses foi which their normal lives had 
been scarcely the best piepaiation 
P 40, 11 31-32 The smjace subsided once, as on the barrier • 
The “ barrier ” is an immense sheet of ice, over 400 
miles wide and of still greater length, which lies south of 
Ross Island to the west of Victoria Land 
P 44, 11 3-4 Polai hoosh a thick camp soup with a basis 
of pemmican 

1 18 Roald Amunsden (1872-1928), the Norwegian ex- 
plorer who foiestalled Scott in the lace foi the South 
Pole, was boin at Borjc, the son of a shipownei He 
made his first voyage in 1905. thiough the North-West 
Passage, and in 1910 set out for the Noith Pole but 
changed his mind and sailed for the antarctic instead 
Scott says in his diary (October ii, 1911) “ I don’t 

know what to think of Amunsden’s chances If he gets 
to the Pole, it must be before we do, as he is bound to 
travel fast with dogs and pretty certain to start early 
On this account I decidea at a very early stage to act 
exactly as I should have done had he not existed. Any 
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attempt to race must ha\o wrecked my plan, besides 
which It doesn’t appeal the sort of thing one is out 

Amunsden followed up lus achievement in discover- 
ing the South Pole by making the first air-flight over the 
North Pole, with Gcneial Limbeito Nobile, an Ameri- 
can e-<ploier, in an aiiship Later, General Nobile 
was lepoitcd missing duiing another expedition, and 
Amunsden went out with a lescue party, but never 
letuincd (1928) 

1 31 HyjisomeUi an instiument for measuimg heights 
It IS based on the piineiple lhal tlie boiling point of a 
liquid IS loweicd by diminishing the piessuie. 

P 4'), 1 I [South] Pole The existence of an “®ictic ” 
iLgion in tlie .South was suspected by the Giteks, but it 
was not until the filtcenth century that the suiioundmgs 
of tlie .South Pole wcie chaitcd Delay in exploiation 
waspiobably due to the divcision ofsucc cssful discoveries 
of loutes in tlic Last bv Diar, Magellan, and others 
Janies Cook fust ciossed the .kntaictic Ciiclc in 1773, 
while seeking a ronlinent whieh pioved to bo Austiaha 
1 23 Su Ernest SkacLlcton (1874-1922), Biitish explorer, 
was boin at Kilkeo, Iieland HcVntcicd the scivice of 
the Mei can tile Maime and gamed his fiist expciience of 
dntaicticexploiation with Sroltiii iqoi He led the Brit- 
ish Antarctic Expedition ol 1907, ol which no news was 
hcai d foi neai h tw o y cai s, w hen the pai ty ai 1 iv cd at New 
Zealand on the letuin jouincy and Shackleton sent his 
famous cable — the longest on iccoid — to the London 
“ Daily Alail ” Sailing from New Zealand in the “ Nun- 
rod," Shackleton leached to within 97 miles of the South 
Pole in I qo8 His last expedition (1921) in the “ Quest, ’ 
was cut shoit bv his death fioin hcaiL iailuie in 1922 
P 92,1 i-j iMtarcs had a bad li ip home. I m/il’ose Ihesup- 
poiting paity, with dogs, had been foiccd to letuin, 
owing to bhzzaids and shoiiage of food foi the dogs 
Scott w’as expected to icach the camp between Man li 
3id and loth The leadei of the supporting party had 
to decide whethei to go out and look for him, with the 
chance of missing the paity, or to remain m camp 
He chose the latter course, waited two days, and was 
forced to return 

The shortage of oil of which Scott complains at this 
juncture was due vciy laigely to leakage The leather 
washers of the stoppers to the tins had penshedrfiwing 
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to the intense cold, and the waimth of the sun caused 
the volatile oil to e\apoiatc 

P 55,1 II bad as eiei Mi Eiank Wild, who led 

one wing ol Dr Mawson’s Expedition on the noithein 
coast of the antarctic continent. Queen Maiy’s Land, 
many miles to the west of the Ross Sea, states in liis 
account ol the jouiney that “ fiom Maich 21, ioi a 
period of nine davs we were kept in camp by the same 
blizzard which prosed fatal to Scott and his gallant 
companions ” 

A War Correspondent in Greece T 1 om“ Chances and Changes,” 
by Henry W Nevmson 

HenSy W. Nevmson, one of the most biilliant, lesouiceful, 
and conscientious of modem journalists, was born at 
Leicester in 1856 and educated at Shiewsbui> and 
Oxford From the beginning of his caicci he showed 
a ciusadmg spiiit, legaiding his calling as something 
more than the meic repoitmg of sensational news He 
was laigely responsible for the international investiga- 
tion into the hoiiois of Portugese slavc-tiading in 
central Africa in 1904 His reputation as a wai coi re- 
spondent was assured by graphic and scholailj des- 
patches to the “ Daily Chioniclc ” duiing the Balkan 
War of 1912, and during the Gieat War he lepiescnted 
the “ Manchester Cuaidian ” in Gallipoli, Salonika, 
and Egypt, subsequentlv attending the Natal Confei- 
ences at Geneva and Washington in 1929 In home 
affairs Nevmson has pioicd himself a vigilant and 
illuminating commentatoi, watchful, inthefiist instance, 
of the public inteicst and social reform 

The Balkan Wat of iqis — The first Balkan Wat bioke 
out in 1912, as a result of the revolt of the lessei Balkan 
States against the thicalened domination ol Tuikey 
The Ottoman Empiie at this time comprised Mace- 
donia, Albania and Epiius Against the Tuiks weie 
ranged in alliance Bulgaria, Greece, and Montenegio 
The Turkish forces were obliged to fight three campaigns 
on three fronts, and withm six months they were de- 
feated 

P. 60, 1 II Albania • “ Turkey m Asia ” The word, how- 
ever, means “ the mountam region ” and properly com- 
prehends Schinwan, Daghestan, and Georgia Poets 
have used the term loosely As one result of the Balkan 
wais an independent state of Albania was formed, 
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and It i!> now icpiesented m the League of Nations 
Its population is a mixtuie of Tuik, Gicck, and Italian 

P 6i, 11 aij-aG Wheie Caesar once slonned the foit’Jied loum of 
Gomphi The Thessalasian passes weie of the utmost 
importance to Giecce The mam militaiy load passed 
over the Pindus range and descended into the valley of 
the Pencils in the noith-wcst angle of Thessaly This 
was piobably the loute by which Julius Cacsai airived 
aftei the battle of Phaisalia (ad 46-120), but theie is 
another pass, called the ‘ Gomphi,” which communi- 
cates with the Ambiacian Gulf 

P 66, 1 23 Byton’s Wai of Independence The poet Lord 
Byion came to the assistance of Gieece in the early 
stages of tbe Wai of Independence (1824), andsdied at 
Missoloiiglii as a icsult of over-exeition and cxposuie to 
the fevei -ridden maishes of tins distiict Byron, in- 
spiied by his love of the Gicece of tiadition, believed 
that the Gieat Poweis wcie not sufficiently intciestcd in 
the struggle of Giccce loi independence, and he threw 
himself lecklesslv into the adventure which cost him his 
life He contiibutcd money, sat on the Gicck Com- 
mittee, and actually dulled soldiers His activ^ities, 
howevei, were mainly concerned with the mteiioi re- 
bellions which preceded the final bid ioi independence 
on the pait of the whole countiy 

The Aimomcd Tiain Fiom *' Mv Eaily Life,” by the Rt 
Hon Winston S Chuichill, C H 
In his youth the Rt Hon Winston Chuichill, P C , C H , 
served both as a soldici and as a w ai con espondent, and 
his pcisonal exploits duiing the Boci Wai altiaeUd 
attention to his biilhant and audacious peisonahty long “ 
beloic he attained more pcimancnt fame as statesman, 
oratoi, and authoi Fiom time to time inteiest m 
militaiy science and an impulsive disposition have hd 
him to desert the study for the field of action duiing 
the Griat Wai , w hen he was Fii st Loi d of the Admii al t\ 
(1915) and Sccietaiy of State loi Wai (1918-1921), he 
took part in the Antwerp raid and had much to do with 
the planmng of the Dardanelles campaign His history 
of the War, “ The World Crisis,” is the most concise and 
comprehensive of contemporary records, written in a 
style at once vigorous and restrained Churchill, like 
Demosthenes, had to master an impediment in his 
speech before excelling as an orator, and inri^ll his 
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undertakings, \\hethci dynamic or static, or even lecrea- 
tive, he has sliown himself a keen enthusiast — building 
walls and painting pictuics with as much cncigy and de- 
termination as 111 has lought in battle, inspned Cabinet 
Ministers, and vtnttcn documents of pcimanent his- 
torical value 

The Boet U'ai (lOqg-igoi) icsulted fiom the deter- 
mination of the Bocis, as the IDutch settlcis were known, 
to realise the complete mdependenct of the two re- 
publics in South Atiiea, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State They had made a pievious bid foi inde- 
pendence at the battle of Majuba Hill m 1881, which 
they won The Boers possessed m Pi esident Kruger a 
leaflei at onr e obstinate and astute, and at least one of 
then geneials, Cionje, outwitted the Biitish foiets many 
times The soldiei -farmeis fought well and made good 
use of then knowledge of the countiv, but eventually 
they weie forced to sm lender The final outcome of 

the vsar was the confedciation of all the South Ahican 
States undei the Biitish Crown in igo7 
P 67,1 12 [Sii] Ian Hamilton Bom at Coifu in 1853 He 
joined the Goidon Highlandeis in 1873 and saw active 
service in Alghanistan (1878-1879) and in the Nile cam- 
paign ( 1 884- 1 88 j) He had been pi esent at the battle of 
Majuba in the Tiansvaal (1881), and when the second 
Boei wai broke out he was besieged in Ladysmith, acting 
as Chief of Staff to Sn Geoige While Aftci the ichcf 
of Ladysmith he became Chief of Staff undei Lord 
Kitchener, and was paitieulaily successful in the oigan- 
isation of the mobile columns which weie ultimately 
employed to defeat the guciilla tactics of the Boers 
During the Great Wai Sii Ian Hamilton commanded 
the Biitish Foiccs in the Meditci 1 anean and Gallipoli 
He letiied in 1920 

1 16 Genctal Punch Bom at Ripple, Kent, in 1852 
He entcicd the Navy at the age of fouiteen, but quickly 
tiansfeiicd to the aimy and as a cavaliy oflicci took 
part in the leliefof Khaitoum (1884) His two gieatest 
achievements duiing the Boer war were the relief of 
Kimberley with a force of 5000 mounted men who took 
the Boeis by sumrise and at a gallop, and the cutting- 
ofF of Cronje after the battle of Paardeberg At the 
onset of the Great War General French was in command 
of the British Expeditionary Force in France and won 
dietiLnction for his handling of the difficult situation on 
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the Yprcs salient Subsequently he was recalled and 
his place taken by Sir Douglas Haig General Fiench 
was cieatcd Eail of 'V pres in igai He died in 1925. 

Mji Fust Finhl u.iih ilie Faieign Legion Fiom “ Twenty-Four 
Hours in the Foicign Legion,” by P C Wren 
Percival Chiistopher Wien was boin in Deionshire at 
Bui loughs Court, the house described by Chailes 
Kingslcs as the birthplace of Amyas Leigh, in his novel 
“Wcstwaid Ho ' ” Wien is a direct descendant of a 
brother of Sii Chnstophei Wien, the seventcenth- 
centui V English architect He w as educated at Oxford, 
where he became champion amateur heavyweight 
boxer and then tiavcllcd in five continents in search of 
advenluie, being by turns sailot, tiamp, schoolmaster, 
journalist, farm-laboui ei , cxplorci, hunter, and coster- 
mongci I He has sct\ed as a tioopei m a Biitish 
Casalry Cotps and also as a Lcgionais in Is 01th Af'ica, 
and he captained an Indian battalion in Last Afiica 
duiing the Woild Wai. He was diicitoi of education 
and physical cultuic at an institution in Bombay foi ten 
yeais Fiom timi to time Wttn published noselsjand 
shoit stones myyliich his sailed cxpeiiences aic icllcctcd, 
tjut It was not until i<|24 that he achitvcd leal success 
with ' Beau GesU ’ a stoiy ot loieign Itgionaiies 
Ihe honign Hifiwi — Iiicgulai coips ol \ oluntccis, or 
Legionaiies has e existed in all ages, then puiposc being 
as a lule to defend a small nation sliuggling for its 
independence The Foieign Legion as desciibcd by 
Wien y\as oiigiiiall/ loimed in 1831 to come to the 
lescuc of Algciia iMthough many of its officeis aie ol 
I lench bnth, no licnchman may seiye in the Legion 
yyithout losing his nationality The usual jieiiod ol 
SCI y ice IS Iiye yeais Thi Legion to-day consists ol 
adycntureis ot all nations 

P 77, 11 28-30 And all in a hot and co/ijici si i 
'* All in a hot and coppei sky 
The bloody sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand , 

No bigger than the moon ” 

S. T Coleridge, “ Rune of the Ancient Mariner ” 

My Escape from a Turkish Prison From “ Bengal Lancer,” 
by Major F Yeats-Brown. 

Major F. Yeats-Brown was born m Genoa m iSSS, and 
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entered the \mn steing seiMcc in India and fighting 
in France and \li sopoiamn during the ^Volld Wai 
He was taken piisonn b\ tlu luiks and despite man\ 
efTorts to escape icmaintd in Tuikev foi thiee >ears 
On returning to England he became \ssistant Editor 
of the “ Spectator ’ and wrote a number of short, 
brilliant essays which he published under the title of 
“ Bingal Lancer ’ (1930) 

P. 82, 1 I Anatolia the part of \sia east of the Aegean 
Sea The name means ‘ sunrise,” or ‘ Eastern land ’ 
Eastern \n tolia was die home of early Creek culture 
The territory has been much disputed, owing to the 
mixture of races — Greeks Armenians Jews Italians and 
Tufks — w ho claim rights m it, but the country has leally 
belonged to I ui key since i j.53, and after the VV 01 Id \V ar 
the iuikish Nationalist Movement held its centre there 
P 86 1 22 Ramadan the ninth month of the Moham- 
iniJm scar throughout which the ‘ faithful ’ are le- 
quiieJ to fast from dawn to sunset 
P 87 1 ■) riu streets of old Stamboul Stamboul was the 
iuikish quarter of Constantmoplc, which is now called 
'st-inbul It IS typically rksialic and Oiiental, contain- 
ing many ciookrd streets, mosques, and bazaars 
P 8q, 1 3G rihci Pasha a prominent leader of, the 
‘ \oung lurks an association of Turkish students 
horn Western unneisilics who fiist came to the foie in 
iqo8 with the demand Tuikey foi the Tuiks ’ Enver 
Pasha became very powerful and as mililaiy leader 
occupied a strong position, but his conduct became 
more and more erratic and in the end he was obliged 
to flee the country He died m iq2i, while assisting 
General Denikin in the revolt of White Russia against 
the bovict Lnioii 

A Vision From kutobiogiaphy of Kingsley Fairbridge ” 
Kingsley Fairbridgt fi88-,-iq2i) was bom m Giahams- 
town. South -\fiica the son of a pioneering Rhodesian 
settler Vs a boy he saw much of life in regions remote 
from (uvilisation, and was very early impressed by the 
contrast afforded by the spectacle of open spaces and 
his reading of the conditions of life in the over-populated 
parts of the world In 1912 he took a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship and came to England, where he saw with his own 
eyes the consequences of over-crowding m big cities 
H»diad hardly left college when he began scheming to 
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bnng about his early vision of taking children from the 
slum aieas to parts of the woild wheie thc> would be 
given the chance of developing healthy lives Fair- 
biidge was the pioneer of Child Emigration Begmnmg 
with a small laim of iGo acies at Pinjaira, \Vcstern 
Austiaha, he founded the Fairbiidgc Farm School now 
an established institution to which children fiom Dr 
Barnardo's Home andothei orphanages emigrate yeaily 

The Flight Home fiom Auihalta Fiom “ Australia and 
Back,” b> Sir Alan Cobham, K B E ' 

Sir Alan John Cobham, Biitish aviator, was born in 1894 
Aftei seiving with distiiirtion in the Ro>al Air Force 
(1914-1918) he took up civil aviation, associating him- 
self with the famous fiim of Do Haviland in the attempt 
to develop ail routes In 1926 he bi ought off a double 
event twice, ciossing fiom London to Cape Town and 
back, and also living to .\ustiaha and bark He has 
flown round the entuc ,\iiican continent After his 
ictiicment from active living Sir Alan turned his atten- 
tion to commeirial aviation and promulgated his Air- 
Route Scheme (1927-19281, the purpos" of whict was 
to consolidate the gains of experimentation and indicate 
fhe dev clopmcnt of Bi itish flj ing 

A Dticent to Dai.y JoHcs' i Locker Iioin “ Haifa Mde Dow n,” 
b\ Dr W illiam Bv< be 

Dr ilhamBeebe (1877), Aineiican scientist and trav ellei 
IS famous foi his reeoid descents into the depths of tin 
ocean in the bathvspheie, a steel globe capable of i - 
sisting enormous pressuies ol water Through tl > 
quai tz window s of his umquc diving-bcll, while it resti 1 
on the bed ol the Pacifir Orraii, Di Beebe saw man 
luminous fish ol evtraoidinaiv shape and size, the 
description of which seems to outdo, in interest and 
excitement tiie most reckless talcs told by ancient 
mariners of fabulous creatures dwelling in Dav> Jones s 
locker The classification of these eccentnc organisms 
wiU add greatly to our knowledge of marine life Before 
turning his attention to deep-sea exploration, Dr Beebe 
won honours as a naturalist and contributed some 3000 
ormthological specimens to the New York Zoological 
Society 

The Galapagos Islands have been Dr Beebe’s prin- 
cipal hunting-ground for the mysterious and fite rare, 
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but he has also penetrated jungles in Africa and India, 
adding to the desciiptions ol animal life much new 
information about the less lamiliar woild of tiopical 
insects Di Beebe's sUle is quaitz-like in its clarity and 
brilliance, and he con\e\s to the reader his own \ivid 
sense of the ‘ tin ill ” of scientific adsentuie 

The Galapagos Llands, whose fioia and fauna piovided 
Charles Darwin with his fiist intimations of the origin 
of species, foim an archipelago m the Pacific Ocean 
situated some 500 miles due west fiom Eeuadoi, to 
which count! \ they belong Theie aie twche laige 
and seteral bundled small islands The name Gala- 
pagos means, m Spanish, a toitoise, and it was the 
Spthiiaids tvho first discovered the islands m the six- 
teenth centmy and were impressed by the numbci ol 
unusually lai ge tortoises on the shores These toi toises 
aie the longest-living cieatuics on eaith, some attaining 
to 400 yeais Theie aic also giant iguanas flizaids), 
which aie found nowhere else in the woild The gicat 
value of the Galapagos Islands to the scientist lies in the 
fact that the ma)oritv of the species existing there aic 
pnique specimens, or vaiietics ol known species only to 
be found in this legion The islands have nivei been 
inhabited, as a icsult of which both buds and lepfiles 
are without feat of human beings The scatteied 
islands probably once foimed a mainland, and recent 
reseaich tends to the conclusion that they wcie joined 
to the South American continent 
P iig, 1 8 Pteropods mai me molluscs of scdentaiv habit, 
and living on the flooi ol the ocean 
P 1 15, 1 20 Spiial nebula in Andiomeda one of the two 
gicat aicas of vety faint cloudy mattei visible thiough 
poweiful telescopes The otlui is called Oiion A 
spiial nebula is of immense si/e and may be a new 
universe m the making, but theie are many theoiies 
about these v'eiy remote and indistinct masses 
P n7, 1 II Hiibiit Spenur (1820-1903), English philo- 
sopher, was born at Derby and educated at Oxford 
He was the first of the modern English philosophical 
writers to come under the influence of Darwin and 
Huxley, and to apply the reasoning of the scientific 
evolutionists to problems of human conduct His most 
famous work, “ First Principles,” was published m 
1862, and created a furore on account of its originality 
anJ>4:hallenge to existing philosophical tenets 
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Recmd “ Glides ” m a Motoiless Aeioplane From “ Kronfcld on 
Gliding and Soaiing ” 

Robeit Kionfeld, Austrian aviator, was bom in Vienna m 
1904 He made a special study of motoiless aeioplane 
flight and is the gieatcst living authoiity on gliing 
He has also designed many gliding machines He held 
the altitude lecord until 1934, having been the first 
to reach 150 kilomctics, in his famous machine, the 
“ Wien ” In 1931 he made the first double flight 
acioss the English Channel, and he flew over Mouijt 
\’esuvms in 1933 Kronleld has demonstiated gliding 
in England 

P 117, I 17 The OljmJitad oiganised games, so called 
aitd the- Gieek unit of cliionologv Gckbfhtions of 
games m ancient Gicecc took place cv'Ciy foui years 

On Biiin; One’s Ozlii Rabbit Fiom ‘ Possible Woilds and 
othei Essavs,’’ by Piofessoi J B S Haldane 

J B S Haldane (1892) is the giltcd son of the late Pio- 
fessoi J b Haldane, the distinguished wiilei on philo- 
sophical subjects, and was educated at I, ton and Nkw 
College, Ovford, vshcie he was made a I'cllow ir, 1919 
He was appointed Readei m Bioehemisliy at CamDiidgc 
J in 1922 and Fulloiian Piohssoi ol Plivsiologv al the 
Royal Iiiititule in ujgo Piolessoi Haldane also holds 
the position ol Piolcssoi ol Genetics at bniversity 
College, London He has made many valuable dis- 
coveiics, many of them by diicet cvpeiiment upon him- 
self, involving iisk and great powcis of cnduiancc '\itli 
Julian Huslev he shaies the hoiioui ol having placid 
the science ol Biology on a new 1 asis bv’ developing its 
hitherto laurels neglected side — that concerning the 
impoitanccol the cnviionment ol till oiganisni J B b 
Haldane has shown, in his bonks “ Possible Worlds " 
and “ Daedalus,” that he has the gut ol making the 
moot^abstiuse subject intelligible to the lav icadci 

Aly School-days From “ My Life,” by the Rt Hon Geoige 
Lansbury, P C 

The Rt Hon George Lansbury (1859) was born at 
Oxford, his father being a platelayer on the railway in 
that district The family moved to London, living 
within sight and sound of a squalor now unthinkable 
Lansbury emigrated to Australia in 1884, but in less 
than a year was back m Bow and Bromley, iyhere he 
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became vigilant in local politics and also as a Poor Law 
Guaidian, helping people to enduie then haidships and 
at the same time agitating foi the lemoval of their dis- 
abilities Lansbuiy lepiesented Bow and Biomley in 
Parliament from 1910 to 1912, tesignmg over a ques- 
tion of principle Fiom 1914 to 1922 he edited the 
“ Daily Heiald,” and at the end of that peiiod was re- 
elected membei foi Bow and Biomley In the seeond 
Laboui Administration (1929-1931) he held ministerial 
oIRee as Fust Commissioner of Woiks, signalising his 
desiie to make life happier and healthiei for all classes 
by till owing open the Seipentine Lake in Hyde Park 
foi bathing pui poses 

P 137, 1 928 The Society of Fi tends Commonly called 

“ Quakeis,” an association of Chiistians piofessing the 
essentials of Chiistianity but dispensing with lituigy 
or foimulated cieed Founded by Geoige Fo'c in 1647 

How I Sense the Wotld Fiom *' The World I Live In/’ by 
Helen Kcllci 

Helen Kellei, Ameiican audioress, was born at Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama, in 1 880 When nineteen months old 
she contracted scarlet fever, and was afterwards found 
to be incurably blind, deaf, and dumb At the agqof 
seven she was placed m the hands of Miss Anna bulhvan 
ot the Perkin Institute, Boston, lamed foi her methods 
of educating the blind and otbeniisc incapacitated 
Helen Kellei proved an astonishingly apt pupil, and 
soon It became evident that not only a fust-class biain 
but an original mind was struggling to express itself in 
spite of terrible handicaps Sliss Keller graduated 
with honours at Radchffe College in 1904 She began 
to wiite essays m which she pictured for tne normal 
leadd the world in whiih she lived Possessed of 
biilhant imagination and uncommon insight. Miss 
Kellei would have achieved distinction in the world of 
letters had she not been obliged by force of circumstance 
to add to her accomplishment a unique achievement of 
heroic perseverance Miss Keller was made a Doctor 
of Laws at Glasgow University in 1932 

A Signature on the Canadian Prairie. From “ Farmer’s Glory,” 
by A G Street 

A G. Street is a native of Wiltshire. The son of a farmer 
he ics never wanted to be anything but a farmer, 
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althou^K his enthusiasm foi a hne calling has bi ought 
him into piominence as authoi and bioadcaster As a 
young man he spent h\e \eais m Canada, where he 
learned the arts of fai ming on the grand scale Inherit- 
ing his fathei’s lands, he laced the actualities of English 
farm hie m this geneiation and told the stoiy of his light 
in “ Farmer’s Gloiy,” a book which opened the eses of 
city-dwellers to the real difficulties of those whose living 
depends upon the land in these islands In fuither 
books and thiough the miciophone he has continued to 
act as a kind of literary liaison officci between town and 
country While he believes that the lot ol the farm 
labouier is always supctioi to that of the town woiker, 
he IS by no means pessimistic about the futuie oSEnghsb 
agiicultuial life He thinks tliat mechanisation, which 
fiist of all denuded the countissidc ol its young men, 
will end by lepopulating the Milages with a generation 
able to leconcile the advantages of the machine with 
those of Nature, in othei woids, that the faim labouici 
need not be depiived of the blessings of swift tianspoit 
and mechanical comfott, but will enjoy them without 
surtcndering his tiaditional peace ol mind ^ 

On the Road iLith “ Piofessionals " Fiom “The Atitobio- 
giaphy ol a Supci-Tiamp,” by W H Dasies 
W H Davies (1871), Welsh poet, whose spontaneous 
lyrics arc among the lincst in Lnghsh \cisc, uas born at 
Newport, Monmouthshire As a youth he emigrated 
to America and obtained employment as a cattleman 
Thrown out of woik m a stiangc land, he took to the 
road in company yvith hobos and vagiants, who taught 
him the tricks of vagabondage An unsuccessful 
attempt to “jump” a freight tiain icsultcd in the 
amputation of his left foot Returning to England, Ins 
way of hie still unceitain and his talent uniecognised 
Davies went through many vicissitudes, and in spite ol 
his physical handicap, many times tramped the “open 
road ” between Wales and London, composing songs 
and hawking shoe-laces By dint of scraping he pub- 
lished, at his own expense, a slim volume of verse and 
sent the copies to periodicals for review Not a single 
notice appeared, but the late St John Adcock, then 
editor of the “ Bookman,” sent for the poet and wrote 
an article about him in the “ Daily Mail ” which 
brought Society with its guineas to the jates of 
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Rowton House, wheie Davies was lodged In his 
“ Autobiography of a Supci-Tiamp ” Davies describes 
in excellent picaicsqu'' lashion his expeiiences as an 
amateur vagi ant among piofessionals 

Vagrants — the \ agiancy Act of 1834, beggais, 
unlicensed haukeis loitunc-tellcis, and the like, and 
also those sleeping out or vvandciing with no visible 
means of sustenance or in other ways offending against 
the Poor Law, aie liable to piosccution as “ ciimmals ” 
The English Pool Laws were created m the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to meet the situation following the 
dissolution of the monasteries, which foimerly caied for 
the pool 

P 159, H 36-^7 The nandeimg Jew There are various 
legends of the wandeiing Jew, but the one most com- 
monly lefeiied to is that of Caitaphilos, the dooi- 
kecpei of the judgmcnt-hall in the seivice of Pontius 
Pilate, who IS said to have stiuck our Loid as he led him 
forth, saying, “ Go on ' Taster ' ” whcieupon Jesus 
said to him “ I am going, but tarry thou until I 
letuin ” Afterwards Caitaphilos became a Christian, 
and wandered ovci the face of the eaith Eveiy bun- 
dled yeais he is supposed to fall into a trance and 
awaken rc)uvenatcd , 

The Gieek legend concerns a poet, Aiistcas, who con- 
tinued to appeal and disappeai foi ovei foui hundied 
years and who visited all the nations of tlic caith in 
turn Theie aie also German, Trench, and Gypsy 
legends of vvandciing Jews, said to be immortal 

Across the Pacific in a Small Sailing Boat Tiom “ Deep Water 
and Shoal,” b\ William .\lbrrt Robinson 
William Albeit Robinson, a young iVmcrican amateur 
yachtsman, set sail liom New \oik on the evening of 
June 23, 1928, in a ten-ton kctch-iigged yacht which 
cost £1000 to build and which its owner called “ Svaap,” 
which IS a Sanskiit word meaning “ dream ” ' Knowing 
little more about navigation than he had picked up 
from books in the New York Library, and a little coastal 
cruising, he crossed the Pacific Ocean m this small 
craft, the crew consisting of himself and a “ mate ” 
casually engaged on the quayside He reached Ber- 
muda m twelve days, and from there negotiated the 
difficult waters of the “ dangerous archipelagos,” as this 
pasisof the Pacific is known, eventually headmg for the 
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West Ihdies and thence to Panama His %oyage 
occupied fortv-two months and, apart fiom tlie study of 
flora and fauna, he met with many adventures among 
natives fiicndly and hostile, and was captured by an 
Arab sheskh and held to lansom His account ol the 
trip, “ Deep Watci and Shoal,” icceived high piaise 
from Ncgley Faison, himself an advcntuici m the 
Pacific 

P i6i, 1 14 Tahiti the most important of the “ Pacific 
Islands,” known as the “■ Society Gioup ” It is about 
one-tliiid laigcr than the isle of Anglcsca, and contaiifs 
a mountain (Orohena) 7340 feet m height Captain 
Cook named the island Otahcite, m 1 774 

P 162, 11 11-12 Polynciians nugtatmg ove> the cntirv Pacific • 
The Polynesians aie a blown lace, lacially akin to the 
Malays but possessing many distinct chaiacteiistics 
They came 01 iginally horn Southern Asia and migrated 
to the Pacific Islands They aie e's.pcit boat-buildtis 

P 163, 1 3 The “ trades ” seasonal winds blowing fiom 
tropical hills of high picssuic to cqualoiial belts of low 
pressure Undistuibcd by land, then legularity can be 
counted on by nasigatois 

P 167, 11 30-31 Point I eriUT light, uheie Captain Coon made 
his famous obsiiiations Captain fames Cook (1728-1779) 
fiist visited the .Sandwich Isles in 1776-1778, m the 
“ Resolution ” , in 1768 he was commissioned by the 
Admiialty to undoitake giogiaphical obseivalions in 
the South Pacific and watch loi the tiansit of \ enus 

AJy Fust Salvage Case Fiom ‘‘ Ship Ashoic,” by Desmond 
Young 

Desmond Young is the son of Commodoic Sir Ficdeiick 
Young, R N R , whose remaikable arhic\ cmtnts in 
saKing wiecks given up as hopeless won the commenda- 
tion of the late Loid Jellicoc Commodoic Young 
successfully clcaicd the poits of Zccbiugge and Ostend 
fiom the block-ships sunk thcie m the couisc of the 
histone raid duiing tlic Woild Wai Desmond Young 
helped his father to recover many fine vessels on the 
rocks, and his own salvage work has been distinguished 
by courage and resource In his book “ Ship Ashore,” 
he describes many of his father’s famous feats as well 
as his own 

P. 169, 1 27 Soroka a fishing village in North Russia on 
Ae south-western shores of the white Sea -jj It was 
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formei ly a place of exile for Russian criminals or political 
offenders not considcicd dangerous enough to be sent 
to Siberia 

P. 180, 1 12 GejmalDai.es (1865), ^Vmerican lawyer and 
soldiei, was born in Marietta, Ohio His profound 
knowledge of in tei national law and his expciienees 
during the Woild Wai led to his appointment to the 
Liquidation Commission of the Allies in 1918, and he 
played so impoi tant a part in the enquiry mto German 
Rcpaiations that the scheme adopted was called the 
Dawes Scheme General Dawes was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize m 1925 

P.18'5,11 36-37 — P 186,11 i-Q The ship began U> move .. 
fion^lhe lock on uhich she had lain foi over two years The 
“ Ulidia ” was safely piloted to the Tyne, and lepaiied 
at a cost of ,{^60,000 Hci name was changed to the 
“ Skaiias ’ and m 193a she was still cairymg caigo 
lound the world 

My Fust Fight uith Bombardier Wills From “ My Fighting 
Life,” by Geoiges Carpentier 
Georges Caipcntiei, the Ficnch boxer whose scientific 
r ethods won him the admiration of such literary fol- 
lowcis of the game as Mauiicc Maetcilmck and George 
Bcinaid Shaw, was boin at Lens in 1894 He wan in 
succession all the diffeient weight championships in 
France, and in iqi8 twice defeated Bombaidiei Wells, 
the English heavyweight champion In 1919, afto 
serving in the Woild Wai and itceivmg the Military 
Medal foi distinguished air-sei vice, he knocked out the 
redoubtable Joe Beckett in the fiist round of their con- 
test for the Heavy-weight Championship of Europe In 
I go I, however, he was defeated by Jack Dempsey at 
Jeisry City, and shortly afterwards retired fiom the ring 

P 192, 11 17 18 “ Geoiges, there is the big bombardier, BiUy 

Wells ” Bombardici Wells, British boxer, was born in 
London in i88g While in the Army he won the All- 
India Championship, defeating lion Hague m 1911 
After leaving the Army Wells became a professional 
boxer, winning the Heavy-weight Championship, which 
he subsequently lost to Carpentier. He was beaten by 
Joe Beckett in igig 

“ The Lions are Loose ' ” From “ Seventy Years a Show- 
man,” by Lord George Sanger 
Loid^^Jeorge Sanger, circus proprietor, was born at 
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NOTES 


Newbury, Berks, in 1827, the son of a showman He 
began his caieer in paitneiship with his biotlicr John 
Sanger, and the association continued until the latter’s 
death in i88g, when George Sanger took over both 
circuses and also acquired Astlcy’s Circus at the Agri- 

i cultural Hall, Islington The addition of the name 
“ Lord ” to his Christian names was, of course, a piece 
of sly showmanship, which amused Queen Victoria, 
who gravely congratulated Sanger on his elevation to 
the peerage, whereupon the circus proprietor as gravely 
replied, “ As you please, Madam ” Sanger wSs 
attacked and killed by one of his own employees in 
igii. 

Photographing ‘Lions by Flash-light From “ Camera Adven- 
tures in the African Wilds,” by A Radclyfie Dugmore. 

A Radclyfie Dugmore (1870) was educated at Guernsey 
and Smyrna, and studied painting in Naples and Rome 
He turned to Natural History research, and after some 
years of ornithological work under the guidance of the 
late W E. D Scott, be^an photographing wild life in 
the African jungle His film, “The Wonderland of 
Big Game,” was a revelation m successful “ shooting ” 
of difficult subjects. 
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ESSAY QUESTIONS 


1. The Finding of the Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen “ I almsdi 
dared to hope that we had found our tomb at last.” 
Discuss the situation suggested by this phrase and indicate 
the nature of the doubts experienced by the excavators 

2. On the Roof of the World Consider the difficulties of 
Mt Everest exploration, and indicate the causes of failure 
and the steps taken to avoid them m the 1921 expedition. 

3 The Good Sheykh Discuss the distinguishing features of 
Bedum and Aarab 

4 The Dash for the Pole. Give in detail the series of mis- 
fortunes that befell Scott and his companions on the last 
stages of their jouincv to the South Pole ant' duimg the 
attempt to return to the base camp 

5 A War Correspondent in Greece “ The description of 
battles in history have always filled me with admiration, 
but since that dav I ha\e moic than evei marvelled at the 
insight and accuracy with which historians can describe 
almost every minute in the enoimous conflicts of the world 
even many years aftcrwaids ” Discuss this statement in 
relation to the difficulties of war correspondents and their 
reports 

6 The Aimoured Tram “ Nothing looks more formidable-' 
and impressive than an armouied train but nothing is in 
fact more vulneiable and helpless ” Elucidate this and 
compare with the tank as used in modern warfare 

7 My First Fight u,ith the Foreign Legion Compare the 
equipment of a Foreign Legionary with that of an English 
soldier m the tropics 

8 . My Escape from a Turkish Prison “ Things were on a 
hair-edge in Constantinople , a burst tyre made us think 
the revolution had come at last we gossiped hopefully 
about the imminent downfall of Enver Pasha.” Discuss in 
relation to the World-War 

9. A Vision “ Suddenly the thought came to me, Why 
are there no farms ■’ Why are there no people'* ’* Qousider 
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QLESl AND CONQUEST 

this statement in i elation to the pioblcms of enngiation and! 
colonization, indicating thccontrast be tw een the o\ crerowded/ 
areas of the ivoild and the still uncultivated empty spates I 
How much piogicss has been made towards the solution ol 
the problems since Kingsley Fan bridge wiote about them^ 

10 The Flight Home Jioin Aushalia Discuss the exte, t 
to which the air loules made possible by the flights of 
Sii Vlan C obham hav c come into being 

1 1 ,.1 Desitnt into Daoy Jones’s Locker “ The blackness of 
a blue m'dmght ’ Discuss 

Recoid ' Glidts” 111 a Moloi less Aeroplane Consider the 
essential diflciences between flight in an engine-pi opelled 
aeroplane and in a motoiless aeroplane 

13 Q/i Being One’s Own Rabbit Dcsciibe the symptoms of 
bi ea thing hai d toi as long as humanly possible and indicate 
the chemical changes that take place 

14 My School-days Compaic the educational conditions 
in England to-day with those desciibed by Mr Lansbuiy 
and diaw infeiences 

ly Hou. I Sense the Woild “Certainly I get fa* enough 
to sympathise witli the delight that my kind led in beauty 
they see and haimony they hcai This bond between 
hum-mty and me is yvoiih keeping, eyen li the idea on 
which I base it piovc cironcous ” Considei the philo- 
sophical value of this contention, made by one blind, ‘deaf 
and dumb 

16 A Signalwe on the Canadian Piaine “ That piece of 
bieaking is a thing to which I look back with consideiable 
nleasuie, and yvere it possible I yyould do it again gladly 
But it IS not possible, and as ploughing in this country 
seems doomed, I must be content to haye these memories ” 
Discuss this statement in relation to the futuie of agriculture 
in England 

17 On the Road with “ Ptofessionals ” “Two months 
had I yvandtied duiing yvhich time I had not been able 
to concentiate my thoughts on any noble theme, taking 
all day to piocure the puce of a bed and tyvo 01 three 
coppeis cxtia lor food ” Consider this state of nund in 
comparison with that of the common vagrant who begs 
rather than do yvork of any kmd 

18 Across the Pacific in a small Sailing Boat “ One cannot 
know the sea fiom steamships, nor look forward to new 
lands with the same intensity and fulness of pleasure that 
are given to those who sail ” Discuss 

Iff First Salvage Case. Taking the stoiy of the Ulidm 
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ijss VY QUESTIONS 

as a basis, c?iscuss the pait played by salvage in modern 
shipping from the point of view of the cost, risk to life, and 
the advantages gamed 

ao The Lions are Loose'’ Discuss the nariative of 
Loid Geoige Sangei’s expeiieiice with the escaped lions 
loow much of the account would you consider to be true 
and how much due to iriesistible “ diessmg-up ” of the born 
showman ^ 

a I My Fight with Bombardier Wells Discuss the fight 
between Carpentier and Bombardier Wells from the point 
of view of fair play and sport - 

a a. Photographing Lions by Flash-light “ If we had 
arranged the setting to suit the requirements of flash-light 
photogiaphmg we could not have found anything moie 
entiiely satisfactory for the position of the kill ana where 
the lions had placed it.” Describe this “ settmg ” and its 
advantages from the photographers’ point of view. 


Pnnieit la Great LrUtatt ih' K. & R. Claxk, LiiuTSD, £e ttnili nl/i. 





